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PREFACE. 


j In editing and presenting tbe following collection of niy 
popular lectures on subjects of Indian interest, I feel it 
due to the Public to offer some explanation. 

It will be observed that these lectures wore delivered 
atwarious intervals during the past twenty years, and that 
cacb of them had a defluito end in view. The first was 
suggested by tbe disgracefully bad s.anitary condition of 
Calcutta at the time it was given, and its rccommenda- 
,tions bavG now neatly all been adopted. Tbo second was 
intended to recommend physical exercise to the nativo 
youth, and, although the gyiopstic class e^ablished 
soon after it in tbe Hindu and Hooghly Colleges failed, 
the seed then sown has not been entirely fruitless, as 
is shown by the yearly increasing popularity of athletic 
sports among them. Tlie third was given with the object 
of inducing native students to visit England to compete 
for tbe Covenanted Services — an object which has been 
since -carried out. The fourth was iu defence of native 
education during the Sepoy mutinies, when a great outcry 



was raised against it, •and various assertions put forth 
|for its extinction. The argumeute then used apply with 
equal force to the present time. The fifth and Axth 
were devoted to a psy<Sio\opcal consideration of native 
educatiouj with tho view of pointing out its defects and 
their remedies : it will take years before those remedies 
are properly understood or applied. Tht> seveutli led to 
the formation of the Bengal Branch of the British Medical 
A*ssociation, which still continues to work beneficially. 
The letter to tho Calcutta TTnivorsity was intended to raise 
tho education and position of its Medical Graduates, and 
to institute, in connection with it, a Vernacular Medical 
Licentiate. Something has been done as regards the 
first object, but as to the second, although there is now a 
Vernacular Licentiate class in tho Medical College, the 
University has done nothing yet. The object of the 
eighth lecture was to point out the actual' state of the 
Medical profession in this country, the necessity for 
protection, and the reforms suggested by the altered 
relations of the different classes of practitioners in tho 
Public service. The numerous ckanges made since then 
in these respects show that there was a necessity for it 
at tho time. Tho ninth was designed to advocate further 
increase of number and improvement of education of the 
vernacular classes of tho Medical College ; both of ’ whioji 
have been attained to a great extent. In it are brought 
to notice also three other questions of interest, on which it 


is desirable that the Public should bo informed more or 
less. The object of the tenth lecture was to advise th«9 
stuobnts of' the Medical College, and to point out the 
relative value of English, Vcrflacular, and Oriental classical 
education, and the duty of the State to encourage them all, 
according to their different -degrees of importance, in a com- 
plete scheme oF National Education for India. It is tho 
great discussion which is now going on, on this question of 
National Education, that lends value to the whole collec- 
tion of lectures hero brought together in one volume, as 
they were written after calm and deliberate consideration 
spread, over a period of twenty years. Being • mostly 
beyond tho immediate sphere of professional action, their 
composition has cost me a good deal of labour and .study, 
but if they should serve to throw auy light upon the, 
points now in dispute, I shall consider myself amply repaid 
for my trouble. 

G. CnCCKEEBOTTY, M.D. 


July 25lli, 1870. 
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LECTUHB I. 


SANITARY IMPROVEMENT OF CALCUTTA. 

Slh yanuary iSys. 

Ur President And Gentlesien, — 

In introducing the subject of sanitaiy improvemeot, I wish you 
distinctly to understand that neither personal ambition, nor a raid 
desire for orgiuality, is my actuating motive. Speaking chronologi- 
cally, the topic is an old one. It has occupied the attention of men 
far abler and more competent than myself ; but as their writings 
may have lain beyond the immediate field of observation wiur 
many of our countrymen, and as the fruit of their labours is scarcely 
visible in this metropolis, it is my intention to draw your attention 
this evening to some of the mighty results in the way of sanitary 
improvement which might be obtained by adopting the means 
employed by them. -I feel this the more my duty, as from my 
travels in Europe 1 have had opportunities of appreciating the 
benefit of such measures ; and if I should appear dogmatical in 
any part of the following discourse, I beg you in limvie to pardon 
it as an effect of over-ansiety rather than of an overweening con- 
sciousness of my own power. 

That as we are born so we must die, is, Gentlemen, a truism on 
which it is needless to dwell; but, allbougb ibis is true with 
regard to the events of birth and death, is it of no importance to 
us to widen, if possible, the distance,^between them? Of great 
importaned, most assuredly, whether we look at it in a secular or 
a religious point of view. Whether the gratification of sense, or 
the doing of God’s work, is the end we aim at, we equally long to 
prolong out days, and the more so when we combine both objects, 
and feel our true position. The means, therefore, which conduce 
to health and longevity possess for us the greatest posable interest, 
both with regard to individuals and communities, and it is our 
bounden duty, when discovered, so to apply them as to secure 
these blessings. 

Let us'enquire now what are these means — the means, namely, 
of preserving our health ? To sum up roughly, we might include 
♦hem, »mdpji ♦ha-hfiOdA of. fhnd., drink,, ain, baJiits,, clnthimg, and, 
habitations ; and for our present purpose this is a sufficient list, 
as it is not my wish to enter into particulars ; nor is this desirable,' 
since it is impossible to lay down rules, except for general guidance, 
>Yhich would meet the views^f every one. The question of food. 



for instance, -whicti forms the snljjector dietetics, is viewed differently 
by different nations. There ate some who think it enough 
to supply their daily wants with whatever articles come in their 
way ; some who take esc^puoni. and proscribe meat of every des- 
cription ; others who avoid only particular kinds of meat ; others 
who live chiefly on meat ; and others who imagine that to eat rice 
is tantamount to starvation. Amidjt such conflicting opinions,' how 
can we give particular directions as to what food should be used 
as the best, without offence to some party? It is expedient, then, 
to shun altogether the discussion of such subjects, and consider 
onlv those which have a common interest. To illustrate this we 
l/ill take water — a substanee without which none can live It has, 
hence, an universal interest, for anything that affects its condition 
must, more or less, affect the health of all persons using it. Conse- 
quently water is one of those commodities which ought not to bo 
trusted to chance, which should be the first object of solicitude 
with every municipal board, the chosen guardians of the public, 
and which a wise and watchful community would always do well 
to look after themselves. 

But wo Will resume the regular consideration of our subject, and 
oxamine first, what a question of sanitary improvement has to do 
with the articles of food. An enumeration of these articles, and 
their comparative powers of nutrition, properly fall under the 
province of the physiologist, and, though highly interesting, in our 
present discourse we have nought to do with them. It is their 
purity which is the aim of all sanitary measures to preserve ; and 
it is their impurity which is the otgect of every sanitary reform to 
remove. The question of sanitary improvement, then, is nothing 
more nor loss' than a considcrationtof the means or devices which 
preserve the purity, and guard against all impurities, of the sub- 
etances in common us© for supplying the waste, and maintaining 
the be.-iltU of our bodies. Among the articles .of food cOtumonly 
subject to adulteration are milk, tea, coffee, salt, sugar, &c. Some 
of the adulterating materials, in a sanitary point of view, aro 
harmless, others positively injurious, and all of them lessen or 
pervert the usual properties of the substances with which they aro 
intermixed. We might easily fill a volume with a particular des- 
cription of the nature of these adulterations, if we had not matters 
of fitiU greater consequeneo which it is specially my wish to brin" 
before this meeting. WLat I have already said, however, will 
Biidico to shew how necessary it is for the Legislature to prevent 
this injurious practice, by enacting laws for the punishment of the 
authors of thc«o iropurificalions which affect the public health, and 
Low desirable that a vigilant Medical Police should bo established 
for their detection. 

There i< another stage where these vUcIcB tire liable to change, 
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\vIucU is generally not sufficiently attended to, Lufc which may he * 
proiluBtivc of yet more direful cffiects. They may be of good 
quality vdien brought from the market, but they may become biglily 
deleterious in their passage throogC the kitchen. I do not refer 
now to the dressing which they undergo from the addition of con- 
diments which please the jialato but cheat the stomach, till they 
lead to tliat fatty degeneration and enervation from protracted 
Dyspepsia, so well^ seen in the obesity of every corpulent Baboo ; 

1 mean simply the poison which is generated from the use of im- 
proper culinary utensils, and the poison which is transported with 
tlie impurities in the water. * 

The question might he asked, how is it likely that a poison will 
he generated in the process of cooking? I will answer how’. An 
acid substance is cooked in a metallic vessel : the acid whether 
citric, acetic, mallie, oxalit^ or tartaric, dissolves out a portion of 
tile metallic oxide, with which it combines, and forms a salt of 
•citrate, acetate, mallatc, oxalate, or tartrate of zinc, or copper, or 
load j and this, taken into the stomach, acts as an irritant and 

S o. It is therefore of indnite importance to prevent these 
ents, and the only way, it appears to me, in .which it can be 
done, is hy imposing heavy penalties upon these who undertake 
the duties of cooks without properly understanding their work. 

Wo como next to drink. Under this head are included all 
those liquids which are used as beverages, and wo will confine our- 
selves to a simple consideration of their different degrees of purity. 
We might devote hero many pages to the uso and abuse of 
“alcoholic and malt liquors, but too doing so would bo foreign’ to 
our object. AU intoxicating liquors arc more or less prejudicial to 
health when taken to exces^ or under particular circurastaoces ; 
but sometimes wo have recourse to them ‘as medicines, and then 
is it that it Is necessary for us to know their exact nature and 
strength. Tliey are used either to remove bodily infirmities or to 
dissipate mental gloom, and the one or the other of theso construc- 
tions is put upon bis own motive by every one given to the habit 
of drinking. Whether this motive is or is not always sincere, no 
way concerns us to asce^in in our present inquiry ; we have only 
to see that when itris so, it may not be frustrated by the trickery 
of wme-dcalers ; and fhat great deception exists in fii’is respect 
no one can deny. We are .all aware that the port, the sherry, the 
champagne, <S:c., in common use, are made stronger than they 
shonla bo by the admixture of brandy, and that beer and porter 
arc seasoned sometimes with an infusion of nux-vomica, one of 
the most virulent poisons in existence. The preservation of the 
integrity of these substances, by reason of such malpractices, is a 
thing of the highest . moment, and to accomplish it, the punish- 
ment of every offender in tlfe way, ought, as we have said when 



To prove how water of had quality affects the public health, wo ‘ 
will cfhoto here au instance given by M. Parent Du Cliatclet, 
which demonstrates the amount of disci^e generated solely by tho 
use of had water. Ho says — "Wlicu I visited last year tho 
prisons of Paris with iny friend Villermd, who was interested in 
prisons generally, I was extremely surprised at the proportion of 
the sick in the Hospital of SU Latarvxs, relatively to the whole 
population of the prisons. The prison uniting all the conditions 
necessary to health is regards its position, construction, the dress 
and food of the prisoners, who were constantly kept at work, how 
explain tho much greater proportion of tho sick to wliat we 
remark in the prisons of bad condition, and in which we found 
united all the .apparent causes of unhealthiness 7 This, I must 
confess, has baffled all calculation, and has driven every one to say, 
that there must be a cause for the peculiarity, but that it could 
not be discovered. I do not* desp.air to have hit upon that cause, 
and 1 believe it to be recognised in the nature of the water drunk 
by the prisoners. Having tasted it in the wooden reservoir behind 
the house, which was in had order, and full of plants of the genus 
confervas,^ 1 found it had a detestable and truly repulsive taste, a 
a circumstance which does not appear to have been hitherto 
remarked. * • * Now the venerable Professor Pinel and his pupil 
Schwilgue have remarked for more than twenty rears the infitienco 
which such water has upon those who use it, and they believe that 
certain affections evidently connected with locality cannot be atri- 
buted to any other cause, and particularly the disposition to 
chronic diarrheex . It turns out upon examination that the greater 
part of the sick who fill the infirmary of the prison of St. X<aza< 
rus, ate brought there for illnesses of the same identical nature. 
In the prison, they are obliged to havu rtcourse to the water of 
the Seine to cook the vegetables and other food, an evident proof 
of the truth, or at least the probability, of all I have said." 

Let us enquire now wbat care has been given to this question 
in this city, the metropohs of British India, it is, no doubt, a pleasing 
spectacle to behold the mighty and meandering Hooghly, and the 
numberless tanks forming sheets of water scattered far and ivido 
over the whole of Calcutta, and to straugers it is a truly interest- 
ing sight; but however interesting as ’a sight, is this, even with 
the additional wells dug in every house, a sufficient provision for 
the purposes we have indicated — to repeat them — the culinary, 
washing, and drinking purposes 1 I answ er — Ko. Kivers and tanks 
are mere depositories of water, but the water they contain is liable 
to a thousand contaminations. I need simply refer to every day 
occunenccs to explain to you what these contaminations are. Go 
any of these days to Cussie MuUick’s Ghaut, and you will see heaps 
of carcases that are iontinually being thrown into the river ; or go 


fill the water ; or to Jacksjwi's Uliaut, ■where tuc orouro nnu imii ot 
the wliolo town are poured forth in daily profusioo.* It may bo 
asked now, is water thus defiled fit for human use without previous 
purification? Are not bathers in the river continually coming in ' 
contact, nay, eomctlmoa having their noses rubbed with lloatiug 
filth, and putrified portions of tlie human dead ? Is it not commou 
to meet with the most offensive substances id the jugs which arc 
filled in the river for drinking purposes? And can water such as 
this be used with impunity, even if it could without disgust ? Do not 
t'he most loathsome forms of infection reside in the masses of 
putrefaction with which it is chargctl ? The conclusion is a plain 
one from these clear premises, llie most dangerous maladies mo 
apt to aiiso fiom using water so foul. Add to this, the mud, 
the brackishness it assumes at times, and^the indefinite nuraher 
of dead animals "j* cast into it, and we shall hare the summuni 
viahim consummated. 

^Yhat can be said of the slate of the tanks? Of these thoro 
are some properly enclosed, and kept in good order, such, for 
example, as the ball Diglice, diuzreo Tallao, and a few others ; 
the rest are left to the mercy of the public, and they arc the recop* 
tncUs for every description of nuisance imaginable. "We have not 
to trhvel far to seek for instances of them ; they exist iu the 
immediate vicinity of this CoUegfe, and it is easy for any person to 
satisfy himself of the correctness of my statements by taking a few 
hundred steps from this place. Ho will see then, their banks con- 
verted into conveniences, their ghauts covered with every species 
of abomination, their bottoms a betl of mud, and their surface 
overgrown with weeds aud rank vegetation ; and if this weio all, we 
should yet have cause to congratulate ourseivo.s. But the evil 
is of a deeper kind. These tanks injure us not only by the foul- 
ness of their water, but they likewise create for us a malarious 
atniosphere, and we might justly exclaim, their name is legion—' 
the ills which arise therefrom. 

It is indeed a most melancholy subject to contemplate the ' 
numlicr of diseases which originate in this cause ; a foul atmos- 
phere is allowed by all medical authorities to be a grievous evil, ' 
and it is to this that most of the endemic maladies are duo. 
But it is not only the occasion of these diseases, it aggravates also 
the virulence of those Providential visitations which pass under, 
the name of epidemics, and afflict many countries at the same’ 
time. But more of this anon, when 'we come to the subject of 
habitations and di-ainage. 

• This has since been prohibited, Coepaes ere now nil thoroughly burnt in 
fomaces, and the night aoU retnored to the Salt luVe by ttc sewfirs, 

t Dead ODiiaala &re now lemoTcd to the Salt Lake. 
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With respect to wells, wo have still less to speak in their favdur. 
They a»j. kept generally in a very dirty state; hence there would 
bo an a priori objection to them; besides that, tlieir water is hard 
and impregnated with percolations*froi!» the neighbouring privies. 
For this reason, it is not fit for cooking or drinking, thougli it 
might do for cleansing domestic utensils. 

The above reflections arc in a certain measure suggestive of tho 
remedy applicable to the present case. In Europe it is the custom 
to supply water to e#ery house by means of pipes ; these are made 
of lead or cast-iron and lie unde^rouud. They lead out from 
basins or tanks, generally situlaled on high levels, and fed with 
water raised by pumps. After Laving had sufficient time to doposiP 
hero all impurities and to be filtered, tlie water is conveyed through 
the principal tubes which traverse bornetimes a laige tiact before 
reaching the streets. Here they commiiuioato witli other and 
smaller tubes, wliich enter the houses on each side, and mount as 
high ns tho garret So water can be bad in each floor of every 
house through spouts from these tubes, and it is generally coUecterl 
in a butt or cistern, from which it is pumped or baled out for all 
the various purposes. Off-shoots from theso tubes aho communi- 
cate with the water closets, «S:c., from which water is obtained by 
lifting a valve which checks its flow wheu it is dropped, whilo it 
prevents its reflux when once out After serving these domestic 
uses, the waste water is carried off by drains which disoliaigo 
themselves iuto tho ucighbouring sewers. Even in this case tho 
water is apt to get foul from accumulations of mud in the basin 
or artificial tank from which the pipes immediately derive their 
water ; and to obviate this, it is cleansed from time to time by 
stirring up its contents, and p*?si»g them, with the watw, into the 
tubes iiom which they are got rid of, 4>y •opening certain plugs. 
This dirty water is thus emptied into tho sewers, which finally carry 
it away without any cost of cartage as ^ras formerly the fashion. 

This plan, found so useful in Europe, would answer equally well 
for Calcutta, if we could establish a reservoir for water upon an 
artificial mound higher thau any of the houses, and make tubes 
proceed from it to the different parts of the town. The pressure 
of the amospbere, and the spccitic gravity of the fluid, would in 
that case combine to send on the water to any bouse and to any height 
below that of the mound.* But although, this is certainly a most 
excellent plan and perfectlyfeasihle, I think wo do not need it, since 
we could have a more practicable and less expensive substitute. 

• • This plaa, further improtei, is now in full operation in Calcutta, the wotor 

helng brought from Pnltali as ahewo bjUie follonog extracts from the Report of our 
■Water-works Engineer • — 

“ 6. At tho clo‘>e of 1S60, the Watcr-wo^ wero so far adraoced to completion as to 
admit of s regulardaily supply of water to the Town, and this supply h-ubcen maintain- 
ed Up to the present lime. 1 snail bric^‘ describe the workawbicb have been constructed. 



The tanks akeaJy existing m such ahmndance couid be made 
available for many useful purposes. The water of some - 6i them 
is exceedingly good, botU^or drinWng and cooking, .and with duo 
care mio'ht be made to answer ‘both of them. If the commission 
of nuisances on their banks, and the dirtying of their water by 
bathers, &c., were forbidden ; if were enclosed, and annually 
or biennially cleared of their mud,* and no rank vegetation were 
permitted to cover them, I have no doubt their water could be 
preserved in a thorouglily drinkable state ; ani if a Police officer 
were placed at each ghaut, to bring up before the Magistrate for 
punishment any person violating these rules, and a few stripes 
administered for eacli crime, that would soon teach the public 
to observe better manners. In this way a great blessing could be 
conferred upon the whole population, and thousands of lives, . now 
cut off by disease, saved from the very jaws of death. 

These observations ate intended to refer to the community at 
large ; and they do not apply to those who have the means of 
collecting rain water for their whole year’s consumption. With 
them 1 have nothing to do, nor should I deem it proper to have 


PULT/LH WORKS. 

7. At tliQ place where the water is tahen from tha Hoeghly io the Pultah Reach of 
(he River, shout 2 miles above Barrachpore, (he followi&g works baTebceDCoastructed: 

litf—hn iruo jetty with crane, aod tramway to coal etoree and filter bede, used for 
landing machinery, pipes, and stores, and for protecting the auction pipea through 
which tbe water le drawn from the river. 

Znd.—Aa engine house with boiler house and co&l stores, &c., complete, lu. which 
three dQ horse power engines and pumpe for lifting tbe water from river are erected. 

Zrcl — Six settling tanka of hnck work each dOO feet long by 250 feet broad, 7 feet 
deep at upper and 9 feet at lower end, with au availBiU storage capacity of 4t miUion 
galinns o! w&ter, or neatly S8 miUion gallonelor tbe entire lot. 

ilh . — Eight filter tanks e3cb(20(^,fcet long by 100 feet broad and from'S feet 7 
inchea to 6 feet 1 inch deep. Rath tank containa a filler bed consiating of a 30-inch 
layer of very fine Fultah sand at top, below whiok ia a 6. loch, layer ^ coarse sand 
from Mugrs, supported on a bed of pebbles of five sues, varying from fine gravel 
above, to pebbles, size of walnuts, or heu eggs, below. The totiU thickness of filter 
bed including pebbles, varies from 3 feet 10 luches to 4 feet 4 inches. Each filter 
tank is capable of yielding 1 nullion gallons of filtered waler in 24 hours; equal to 
S million gallons from the entire number. 


supply being regulated by three large aliuee cocks fixed in .. 

6tA.— A email house containing two iron tanks, with the necessary pipe-work and 
cocks for washing sand foe the filter btda. 

In connection wilb foregoing works there is an underground net-Woik of iron 
pipes and sluice cocks, by which the river nipply to the settling tanks, from thence 
to filter tanks, and ultimately to the covered well it regulated; and of earthenware 
pipe drains and culverts, by which fliediainago of the tanks can be readily etfected 
for cleansing or repairs. 

, These works, including the house and Onl-officcs purchased by tie Justices, stand 
tiMn an area of nearly 100 acre* of land enclosed on two sides by the river, sod on 
the other two by a new puMio toad constructed by tbe Justicesjn lieu of an old one, 
which ran through the works. A boundary wall along thU road is needed to protect 
the works, and also a short acconunodabon toad to the engine house. 



Thus we could have water for tlrinWog, cooking, bathing, wa'?hing,* 
and weltering the streets, of just the kind wanted for each purpose, 
with very little additional expense, but^ an immense and inesti- 
mable benefit to public health ; anfl why this subject has been so 
shamefully neglected, >ve must leave the proper authorities to 
solve. 

The next topic which' wiU<engageour attention, is the state of 
the air. This, like water, is one of those things indispensable to 
life, and much depdhds on its condition. Its purity may be affected 
in three different ways ; viz. — 1st — by the general circumstan- 
'ees of the country ; 2ad— -by tbo situation of the place, Sd— by local 
causes. The circumstances which affect the air of a country gener- 
ally arise from its geographical position with respect to the equator, 
from its proximity or distance from the sea, its soil, and the nature 
'of its surface. To these is occasionally added a fifth unknown 
agent, which we are in the habit of calling the epidemic condition 
♦ of the atmosphere. With these in the discussion of a sanitary 
question we have no concern, excepting so far ns their evil effects 
may bo enhanced by local causes ; for we cannot mend general 
causes, but we* can remove local influences. The samo might 
be said ns to the situation of a town ; it is the basincss of its 
founder to place it in the healthiest and most convenient spot ; and 
for our part wo deserve neither blame nor credit for what bos been 
done by others If it He in a valley, we cannot raise it on a hill j 
if it be on a hill, wo' cannot lower it to a valley, ivithout changing 
at the samo time its site. This sort of sanitary improvement, 
therefore, must bo left for those who have tbe peculiar honour of 
being founders of cities. What we have proposed to ourselves is 
merely the ta.sk of getting rid‘Df removable evils, in which wc have 


2nd, 1 Btiles And 318 yards of trank mains, 
t 88 Mile* and 180 yard* of service pipes. 

2^3 j 25 Sluice cocks on trunk mains. 

' ( 101 Ditto on service pipes. 

370 Suod-posta, or water ptUsre, spwed within 300 yards intervals throngli 
all the principal streets and lanes of tbe Town — a few more were auhsequcntly fixed. 

— 12 liourdon’s Presaura Guages placed at fire principal points in the Town to 
register the pressure maintained in the mains. 

Besides the piping above mentionedabout mile ot 12 and G-inth piping, pre- 

Tiauslg liii hy thti IiuUwjsiii-ntmQactiit’i.'RirA.thft ICiaUAW.sh. Stuinn., wem 

incorporated with the new system of pipe-wort 
11 . 806 Streets and lanes throughout the Town, including ®11 tbo principal ones, 
have' been piped — in the great majority of cases from end to-end — butinafuw lants, 
partially as far as stanii-posla Thelp^mwohef oftborongMarus otevciy description 
os given in the Census Report of 186C, is 438; aggregating lOS rules in length. Of 
the total number of streets and lanes juped, 1A3 are in the Northern, and 141 in tho 
Southern Diviaioii of tho Town; of the ahind-posts fixed, ZS7 are in the Northern, 
and 213 in the Southern Division. « 

12. . Thirty Tanks — pis , 22 PubU^ sad 8 Private, with pririlcgo of access secured 
to the Public, have been connected with the Town piping, and .are now receiving a 
supply from tho Water Works; these tanks twelve ore in the Northern, and 
cighuen in the Soutbeni Division. 
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strength might sometimes he pointed out ; for here again one tiling • 
is brought out at the expense of the other, the mind being general- 
ly utterly neglected. That mental culturc, properly combined with 
physical education, would product in ibis country rc.sult3^',a.s 
great as in any part of Europe, I think, I could easily prove ; and 
some of my native friends present at this meeting would sulSco to 
to bear me put on this point ; nod they, I have no doubt, deplore 
with myself that so little attention is paid to an object so all impor- 
tant in the cducatior^of our youth. A truth so obvious does not 
require to bo descanted on at greater length. Let active games 
and sports he introduced into every school, and we shall soon sc^ 
a change for tlie better. As iho mind improves, the body will be- 
come developed, and judgment and understanding grow equally 
vigorous and mature. There will be then none of that slavish 
timidity, approaching to cowardice, which is the natural result of 
a consciousness of one’s own ph 3 *sical weakness ; on the contrary, 
a healthy tone will prevail, iodicatiug a uobleucss of disposition, 
and a freedom of thought not to be found in those who are cons- 
tantly haunted by fears. 

Wilh regard td cases of deceased habits, these are too common 
not to be noticed. Every fat Zemindar whose chief pleasure con- 
sists in pampering himself, leaving the conduct of his affairs in 
tho hands of others, is a true picture of idleness, who feels it too 
great a trouble even to e^at his meak Each of those philosophers, 
who aro constantly poring over books and manuscripts, neglecting 
even the most ordinary kinds of exercise, is a moving ma.ss of con- 
sumption. whose life is not worth a wager, and whose faculties arc ' 
properly distruste<l by worldly men, on account of their l)eing in 
a state of morbid e.'cciteraent. • To such men, bodily e.xercise, duly 
conibiiied with mental culture, becomes ♦really a most valuable 
sanitary measure ; and I would advise the mere savauf, as well as 
the obese, to weigh this matter carefully in their minds that they 
may not discover their error when it is too late, and that thev 
might be of some leal use in their generation. "We have had 
enough of nervous wisdom to be duped into a belief of its good- 
ness ; and its philosophy has always in the long run given way to 
common sense ; and let us hope that those who are ambitious of 
instructing others would no longer neglect to establish their own 
- equilibrium in the first place 

We might say something upon habits of other descriptions 
more especially on the habit of cleanliness, which has a great in- 
flvicnce on health ; but as that question is practically understood 
by every person in this climate, among the Hindus, perhaps, more 
than among any other .people, it would be superfluous, beyond 
indicating it, to dwell further on this point at this place. 



hatUs, deserves a careful conaderatioo. In the discussion of this 
question vfe have no desire to meddle with the cosmetic character 
of the dress j nor is a gneeting of mere gentlemen competent to 
decide this point, since ladies nave a greater interest in it than 
they. We will enter at once, for this reason, on dress as a pro- 
tectin<» medium, I mean, a cover to guard the shin against inju- 
rious fmpressions from the ever-changing external influences, such, 
for instance, as cold, heat, contagion, malaria, poisons, &c. It is 
true that in the pristine ages men wore very little clothing ; it is, 
true that there are people still who live in a state of almost com- 
,pletc nudity 5 hut it is no less tru^ if medicnl testimony can bo 
trusted, that, at least in our days, the duration of life among such 
unnappy races falls considerably short of what it is in coButries 
where proper clothing is in use. The physiological object of 
clothing, then, is a provision against injurious 0 )jeration ou the 
skin from outward causes, and it is best answered by such apparel 
as keep off their effects. In this, regard must- be had to the nature 
of the climate, and to the season of the year ; but whether in the 
tropics or in the frigid zones, whether in summer or in ^viuter, 
if uress has any practical valu^ it should consist of such garments 
ns would more or less cover the entire person, or else it is a mere 
foppery and useless burden. I am quite aware that an objection 
might be offered to this doctrine from the fact that, in certain 
occupations, such a dress would be incommodious, and 1 am willing 
to grant it ; but I grant it only so far os regards the hours during 
which men are actis’cly engaged; for as soon as their work is 
over, their frame is in an exhausted state, when atmosplieric in- 
flucacos would readily take eflect on tbern ; and it is at such 
times that they require, more even than other persons, to be pro- 
perly clothed. In the habitually weak, defleient clotbiog, I have 
little doubt, is one of the principal degenerating causes ; and we 
sball presently point out instances of such 

The object of this paper being to throw out certain hints and 
suggestions concerning the sanilaty reforms called for in this town, 
it behoves us to_ examine narrowly the clothing of its inhabitants. 
In the prosecution of this inquiry wc might arrange the articles 
of dress conveniently under tbc following heads, or costumes : viz. 
Ist Tlie Brahminical ; 2nd. The Mahomedan : 3rd. The Chinese ; 
4lh. The Europo.'m.^ These givo us the principal types to be • 
seen in tins city ; it is immatciial’to us to notice the innumerable 
minor modifications which have all originally sprung from the one 
or the other of these costnmcsL Of ail these various forms, tho 
Brahminical h the most insufficient, and its degenerating effect is 
well-marked in tho puny bodies and undeveloped limbs of tho 
nation that wears it. It consist^ os applied to men, of a sheet, 

^ urappetl round the wi.ist, and of another, called a 

c'l Hauer, wrapped round the upper parly of the body; applied 
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to women, it consists of a single sheet, called a sharce, so put on * 
as to enfelopo the whole person, the face inclusive, where it forms 
a long pendulous veil. No gloves and no stockings enter into 
the dress of either sex ; no shoes an?used*by women 5 and slippers 
and sandals are worn by men only of a certain class, whose head- 
dicss is a cap. 

The Mahomedan dress for men is a loose drawer, called •pay- 
janiinah, and a long-tailed, flowing, disproportionately largo gown, 
called a chupkan ; far women, a drawer, a banian, and a chudder. 
The feet and hands are bare also here, as in the last case ; but 
ihey wear slippers more commonly than the Hindus, both men 
and women, and very ’seldom resort to sandals. The turban 
their usual dress for the head. 

Deducting the chudder and the turban, the only diflbrence be- 
tween the last and the Chinese dress lies in the upper garment, 
which in them has the form of a large shirk 

The European is the most complete of all these different cos- 
tumes. It consists of certain inner garments, called drawers, 
shirts, and stockings, fitted to the person ; and over these, waist- 
coats, coats, trousers, and shoes, or boots. It provides likewise 
gloves for the bands, a cloth for the neck, and a hat or bonnet for 
tbo bead, to be worn only out of doors, and taken off as soon as 
one enters a house. It is no wonder then that they arc less liable 
to disease than the wrctcbe<ny-cIothed Hindu, and that their lives 
fetch a much higher value with all Insumnce Companies than his. 

But, aUhougli all this is true in respect of national peculiarities, 
are there no c.xceptional cases ? Many, I rejoice, to confess; and 
that for a good reason, because some of these costumes are mere 
relics of barbarous times and crude notions of decency, when the 
women were treated like slaves, and ^>e ^eatest sensuality was 
the only pleasure for the men. There is a growing tendency in 
our age to value every thing for its use ; and this utilitariauism 
holds good whether wc turn to dress or to works of art. What- 
ever is useless is condemned as superfluous ; whatever is clumsy 
and uncomfortable marks a want of taste ; and whatever is botli 
useless and uncomfortable, but showy, a silly and arrogant vanity : 
and under the latter class wc might place some of the modern 
l'2.'2/av?^ ‘A A kt* v.'atla'.s 

the Slahomedan chupkan, and the burthensome shawl. 

But it is only when the dress is either uncomfortable or in- 
sufficient that it properly becomes a question of sanitary impor- 
tance. A question which has for its object the preservation of* 
health, has little to 'do with fashion or nationalities. In truth, 
fashion and nationalities in dress, are empty words, which, it 'uero 
better, were expunged from all dictionaries. 

The chief pi\rport bf drese being the protection of the body 
against atmospheric influences, it is answered best by that apparel 



wlilch forms for it a complete investment, without, at the same 
time, interfering with its functions, or confining ’its movements. 
Mark now how very shor^of this aim falls the dress worn by the 
native population of this town ; and then it is not remarkable if 
the greatest mortality prevml among them. .The fullest dress 
of the lower orders consists of a dhootie and chudder, and the 
latter they throw off as soon as they are at home ; many of them 
do not use it at all : the fullest dress of the upper classes consists 
of a payjammah, a chupkan, a turban and ^ shawl or cluKlJer, 
every article of which they cast off the moment iliey get boine, 
where their dress is a simple dhootie, unless it is cold, leaving 
\lie upper half of their person thoroughly nneovered. Who will 
wonder after this, if both these classes suffer more than 'Europeans 
from every prevailing malady t The great mortality among the 
native population should make one ask himself as to its reason ; 
and he will find li in their insufficient clothing, innuliitious diet, 
and ill-constructed and ill-kept habitations. For my own part I 
would care little whether tb^ dress they wore was called European 
or Asiatic, so long as it was sensible, and answered the puiposes 
of cover, neatness aud decency; but in the present state of things 
there i«, properly speakmg, no uwnued Hindu costume in this 
city, unless we turn to the women, and a more miseiahle and 
indecent costume than they use could scarcely be found. Without 
reference to its Incompatibleness with female liberty, such a hahU, 
to say the least, is ruinous to health ; and 1 sliould rejoice to see 
that this truth was practically felt and acknowleitged by the 
persons it concerns. As to the particular fashion which should 
be followed, I must leave the enthusiasts for national distiuction 
to fight it out ; in my humble opinion, I think it would be a 
positive advantage if we could get rid of some at least of tiiese 
so-called distinctions, winch ‘peculiarly cha’i'acltriza our country- 
men ; and then I have great hopes we could livo and dress like 
civilised men. But the fact I am most anxious to enforce is the 
ueces.sity for a sufficiency of clothing, and the lamentable defect 
which obtains here in this respect It would indeed be a great 
boon if sanitary considerations should dispose our countrymen to 
attempt some reform in tbeir dress, which should reudor it com- 
pulsorj' for every man to appear, at all events in public, sufficient- 
ly dothed, and, at home, so as not to be a barrier to the emanci- 
pation of the fair ses. 

, The next division of our discourse falls on the shato of 'the 
habitations, or more proiscrly, habitable places. Tins is a suliject 
of ^ic widest range, for it ioeliides* not merely houses, but aUo 
tho drainage of the place where they stand, and the roads leading 
to and from them, .i’he great importance of it will Ijo made 
manifest by a remarkable imsage which occurs in llie small-po.x 
Report by l>r. D. Stewart in 18H: Uo oUerves ••*lt is foreign. 
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to my present object to describe minutely tbo vrelMcnown c^il* 
effects^n public liealth produced throughout the rvliole uativG 
town, and to a frightful extent in certain Thannahs, by the ori- 
ginal 'defects and errors in the plan of the city, the distortion, 
the malposition, and misdirection of its principal thoroughfares, 
tbe narrowness and confinement, and consequent bad ventilation 
of its lanes and gullies, the batl construction and faulty arrange- 
ment of its divelTing-houses, the smallness of the sleeping apart-* 
ments, the perpetual dirty and damp state of the courtyards, tbo 
crowded condition of the inmates, the disgusting stench from the 
public c<»ses and privies, the stagnation of tanks, drains, and sewers^ 
the scantiness and badness of the water supplied for domestic 
uses, &a &C, All these matters have been often pointed out and 
lamented, talked of for a time, forgotten, and re-discussed on tbe 
recurrence of some sweeping pestilence, to bo again consigned to 
temporary oblivion. The attempt to remedy them seems to havo 
been abandoned as too arduous and almost hopeless. The origin 
of all these evils, their number and extent, trith descriptions of 
their actual effects, and plans for their removal or ameuoration, 
Lave from time immemorial, engaged tbe consideration of indivi- 
duals and of Governments ; and are they not fully chronicled, 
in faithful aod filthy detail, in the recently printed report of tho 
Municipal Committee, and in tbo ample pages of its voluminous 
appendix? Sufficient information on the subject will be found in 
the oblo exposition of thoir results on civic boaltb, contained in 
Mr. J. , R. Martin’s “ Topographical Memoir of Calcutta." His 
predictions, founded on dose and long observation of the doras- 
tating ■ mortality caused amid tbe dense population of Bengal 
** rice eaters,” by the combinjftion of such natural and artificial 
elements of -disease as the climate andModn of Calcutta present, 
have been abundantly verified daring the late epidemic, and 
have made it sufficiently easy to point out those districts and 
thannahs, where pestilence would surely bo most rife, and death’s 
harvest greatest." 

Fcft convenience’s sake wo will consider the subject of habita- 
tions under the following heads : viz.— 1st, Dwellings ; 2nd, Drain- 
age ; 3rd, Roads. 

"With regard to dwellings or dwelling-houses, they are places 
either of residence or of work, where men havo to breathe a con- 
fined atmosphere ; and as tbe amount of purification which tho 
blood undergoes, depends on the quantity of oxygen in the air 
inhaled, and as this air comes In direct contact with an extensive, 
highly vascular and sensitive snrface, tbe .degree of its purity 
becomes a question of great interest Tlie other conditions of 
the healthy discharge of tho different functions of life depending 
on the state of the (IwclUil^, are tho amount of light it admits, 

c 
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‘ the degree of thyness in wbfeh it is kept, and the extent to which 
it is free from the influenco of malaria. To speak more Pjricfly, 
the tests whereby we jii^ge 9 f.the salubrity of a dwelling, arc • 
the perfection to which its ventiladon, illumination, dryness, and 
elevation, are carried ; and a proper condition of these is, theic- 
fore, the essential quality of a good house. 

The ordinary means of prcserviiSg tho atmosphere of a bouse 
pure, is a constant ebango of its air or ventilation. Tbis 'is’ 
usually effected by windows and door^ whifch can be opened of 
shut as we please, and which are likewise employed 'for tho ad- 
cnission of light ; chimneys with stoves or fire-places, are a good 
addition to these means, for they drive up a column of heated air, 
in supplying which, currents are created through the rooms ; and 
they would suffice to keep up a due state of ventilation when 
the wcalher outside is inclement, and the windows require to be 
closed. Thus whatever foul air is generated is artificially forced ■ 
to make room for air purer and heavier than itself. 

Windows, doors, chimneys, stoves and fire-places, which help . 
BO effectually in circulating the air, arc also the best measures 
for producing a state of dryness. Wherever there aro currents 
in tho air there must, of necessity, be a constant change of par- 
ticles, and as these particles in their passage absorb all moisture, 
they carry it off as fast as it is created. 

The injurious operation of malarious poisons is best obviated 
by observing a sufficient degree of elevation. It is now a well- 
known fact that malaria does uot ascend boyOnd a certain, -hoight ; 
and of the knqjvlcdge of this fact advantage is taken by all 
scientific architects in building houses on liigh altitudes, natural 
or artificial. Besides the purposes 6f shelter, then, tho four grand 
objects to be kept in sight ib the construction of a bouse are, its 
ventilation, illumination, dryness, and sufficiency of height : and 
how much depends on this wo will prove by quoting a passage 
from the learned Parent Du Chatelet, who notices in the follow-- 
ing terms the diminution in the mortality of the H6tel Dieu from 
better ventilation : — ^ ’ 

“Tlio mortality has diminished in the H6tel Dieu in remark-^ 
able proportions. Without saying anything of tho enlargement ' 
of the windows, of warm dothing, of a better system of heating 
the apartments, are we to count for nothing the destruction of all 
the high houses which suvroundod the Hbtel Dieu on every side ? 
Iw o\i5 the pAiTO wnd diy mx whidi circulates now in every 

part, the sun which penetrates there, the stoves which have been 
erect^, have as much contributed to its hedthiness as the sup- 
pr^sion of the amphitheatres of anatomy which were in its 
neighbourhood.” 

We will see now how far these iihportaut points ace attended 
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to ID this townl Tho' pompous name ot the. City of Palncc^ 
woulc? lead one a /oWiori lo expect Calcutta to bo full of fitio 
houses; and a fortiori reasoning, I ^Icoy not, is true in this 
instanco to a certain extent Ihit this applies merely to tho 
English quarters, while the natiro part is occupied by huts and 
houses generally no better than pig-sties. Tho few exceptional 
cases which occur here and ’there, are comparatively of modern 
date, and the result of accident rather than of choice ; for how 
can we believe tbilt the merely rich would make houses after 
western fashion from a sincere conviction of their superiority for tho 
purposes of health, while the educated rich are content to live 19 
iiouses looking like shambles and prisons 1 VTben wo descend to the 
working and poorer classes, the spectacle is still more appalling to 
SCO human beings dwelling in 61thy hovels not unlike cowsheds. 
Then, think of the defective ventilation, gloominess, dampness, 
and lowness of these so-called houses, and add to this the mani- 
fold abominations with which they aro usually surrounded, and 
you will have tho most vivid picture 1 have seen yet described 
of abject wretchedness. These residences are generally indif- 
ferently built, on low levels and damp foundations, without 
windows, without chimneys; their walls frequently aro so rotten 
and perforated, that reptiles may creep in through them without 
tho knowledge of their inmates; and their roofs so fragile or full 
of rents, as to let in tho rain which trickles down their ceilings 
on the persons of their miserable tenants. Itat-holcs and ant- 
hills OKcn abound in their interior, and 61th and mud bespread 
tbeir compound. Here, then, arc damp, fool air, and malaria, 
all in conjoint operation, and if tbeir effect could be yet more 
aggravated, that is done by* the addition of open necessaries, 
ccullerics, and drains, excluding the ‘floaling dust from tho ill- 
conditioned roads as a minor cvU. 

. Thus we see that, though tho European residents, and a few 
of the natives, arc tolerably wcU-lodged, the majority of out 
fellow-citizens dwell in houses iinBt for human residence. Hcncu 
it becomes to us a paramount duty to deviso somo way of better- 
ing their condition ; and I will now lay before tliis meeting for 
Us consideration what I am of opinion might bo adopted with 
‘benefit in tliis respect 

It is generally admitted ; — 

1 . — That huts require to be oftener rebuilt tlmn brick-bouscs. 

2 . — That brick-houses ate loss liable to conflagration than huts. 

3. — That brick floors aro less damp than earthen floors. 

4. — That it is moto convement to have windows in brick walls 
than in walls made of sticks and mats. 

5. — That there is Ipss danger in having chimneys in brick- 

Iiouscs than in huts. * 
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C. — And, lastly, that brick-lionscs can be made to have several 

floors, whereas buts have only one floor. ' ■“ 

The superiority of brifk-hoipses, thcoi'to hnls is clear as day- 
light, in every essential particnlaT, even as to the question of 
cwnomy. It is true that the building of a brick-house costs 
more than that of a hut •, but then tUo former, once built, will 
last longer than the lifetime of'on individual ; whilo the latter 
will decay and crumble in a few years, even if it should escape 
destruction by fire. Consider now tho loss'tliat a man is liable 
to suffer, from tho burning down of his house, in goods and 
chattels, a tiling of common occurrence in this city as we all 
KDO^V ; and then put together the probable risks, and the ex- 
penses of rebuilding a hut, during a period of 20 or 30 years ; 
and contrast these with tho outlay of constructing a brick-houso 
winch shall last that length of lime, with its attendant comfort 
and salubrity ; and you will find the balance will fall greatly in 
favour of tho latter. 

Ilaving proved that brick-houses arc not only the most eligible, 
but also tho most economical ia the long run, both to landlords 
and tenants, we have next to shew what kind of houses will best 
nnswer our end. Tho present stylo of native houses will not 
sufficiently servo it ; tho present style of English houses will not 
suit the incomes of the humbler classes ; a medium must be 
struck between them to combino comfort with economy j and 
IhU will be host done by imitatiog to a certain extent the plan 
of house-building followed in Europe. That plan consists in 
^instructing terraces, or continuous rows of houses, instead of 
nlnglo lodges, conveniently raised m their foundations, and suffi- 
ciently ventilated by an ad^uate number of windows, cliira- 
iicys, and fire-pUccs. i I* will allow that wo do not require 
f»ro-placc3 in this country so much as in Europe, hut I mainlsun 
tlial at times they arc cot only convenient, but absolutely ne- 
cessary to heaUn, moro espemfly to parturient females and 
jwrEons on tho eick-bed. If this plan were adopted, for Hindus, 
the lower floor might bo kept as a sort of outer compouivd for 
tho reception of filraugers; and the upper floors might bo usc<l 
fur bctl-rooms and other purposes. Tlic kitchen, in tliat case, 
might bo made at the back of tho Iiouse, to which access 
ciuld bo had by a back sUiirKsise, and tho pantries and bathing- 
Twms placxrJ o^er^t. if Tcqmred. N<Jw if the whole terrace were 
to W Fiirroundcil by a tolerably high wall, except in front where 
tho il>:'rs should open, and the space thus entitled divided into 
ttaallf r compounib, liy tnians of K-concl.iry svalls procv.'ciltng from 
the mam-wall Ixliind to the back of each hoa-sc. there could to 
inadi f^r rtaUio'; or any ether out-oflicc’, the principal 
ttitiana- I'l which should l-c thiougl/ gales iu the liind waLL A 
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small passage from the lower floor to this compound, and the kitch- 
en. for’servants' to pass in and oat» would then complete the whole 
arrangements, when the back entrance might bo kept shut, 
except for ingress and egress of one’s own horses and carriage, 
and the front door watched by a durwan, or generally kept 
closed, and opened only when rapped at with a knocker placed 
on it for this purpose. In this arrangement wells could be dug, 
and a nursery garden made, if Avished, in the back compound, 
water might be supplied, if required, through pipes as before 
alluded to, and the filth and soil of the house got rid of by means 
of conduits or drains leading into subterranean sewers. Kows rf 
such terraces might be plac^ on either side of the street, with 
their backs facing the backs of other tows in other streets, leaving 
between them an alley for horses and carriages. 

Now houses of this kind might be easily made to suit both 
the rich and the poor by certain additions or substractions ac- 
cording to their respective circumstances, and this would bo a 
boon not alono in a sanitary point of view, but it would tend 
likewise ultimately to a great reduction of the present exorbitant 
rates of house-rent, so ruinous to tenants ; and health, comfort, 
economy, and prolonged life, would bo a few of the blessings of 
this improvement. 

Wo have to discuss now tho subject of drainage,— a topic the 
vast importance of which cannot well be exaggerated. As water 
imparts its quality to every article of food and drink, so drainage 
has its share in tho influence of tho air we breathe ; and this 
holds good both in regard of the ritcumscribed atmospheres of 
houses, and the more extended atmospheres of tho streets. The 
object of drainage being thb removal of all putrifactivo and 
decomposable substances, and the pTcvdation of puddles and 
stagnant pools from rain and other sources, the degree of perfec- 
tion to which it attains is a correct index of the healthiness or 
unhealthiness of a place ; because if the state of drainage be 
good, there will be little fear of the air getting infected from 
animal or vegetable eSluviai or of the place being damp from 
watery accumulation ; but if it is bad, contagion and malaria 
will abound, in. the ait, which, will thus become highly obnoxious 
to health. Malaria and endemia aro nothing more nor less than 
air rendered foul in this way, and no remedy is so potent in their 
extirpation as efficient drainage. It takes away much of tho 
horrors of even epidemic diseases, and certainly confines tho 
ravages of those which originate in putrefactive changes. 

, Lot us hear what the General Board of Health say on this 
' subject in their report of 1818-49, on epidemic cholera. They 
remark 

“The object of sufficient dimnagc work is two-fold; first, tho. 
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removal of decomposing matter in suspension in water 
secondly, the removal of surplus moisture. But ample experience 
has proved that drainage, empirically conducted, in the bands of 
those who have given no spedal attention to the subject, increases 
the evil intended to he obviated, by extending the noxious 
evaporating surface, or by shifting the decomposing, matter from 
one place to another. The supferintending inspectors, in their 
reports on the various towns they have , examined, concur in 
stating that tho /orcc of fever and of ckolerdtin general falls on 
tKoael.ocaliticB vihich are wilJioul drainage, or in xvhich the 
drainage that has been attempted has _ been so unskilfully 
performed, as to have increased the evil. Dr. Sutherland and 
Dr. Clark give a remarkable example of this, in their reports 
on Bristol. Dr. Sutherland, in describing the condition of 
certain courts covering a piece of land, fifty-six yards in 
length, by thirty-seven yards in breath, and containing sixty-six^ 
dwellings, in which there occorred forty-four deaths from cholera, 
says 

*' A more deplorable event, perhaps, never occurred than tbMO 
tables describe, A very slight consideration of the whole cir-. 
stances is, in tny opinion, sufficient to prove that this great 
sacrifice of human lito was occasioned by ignorance or negligence, 
ns flagrant os any which from time to time, gives rise to railway 
or other accidents. A glance at the place wilfl show that some- 
thing liko sanitary improvement had actually been comtemplated'i 
and no doubt, it was believed that the object would be attained, 
if only ft sufficient number of drains nnd privies were constructed. 
Liko every other step in a false direction, the so-called improve- 
ments increased the evils they wevo intended to mitigate, and 
with the other circuraCtar.ocs above detailed, caused the untimely 
death of many innocentpersons.” 

Wo will now turn to tho manner in which this object has been 
provided for in Calcutta. Carrying ourselves to tho European 
quarters, we discover there certain gutters along each sido of the’ 
streets for allowing tho water which falls from tho clouds to 
run out, the removal of filUi end night-soil being left to cartage 
nnd daily manual labour. Carrying ourselves to tho native 
fiuartcra, wc find open drains, or rather ditches, in all parts of 
tho town, slinking horribly, nnd full of n black mud of pomi-fluul 
ow.-!.i.ib’-a«i,TsWh ean.'d'ts dcwswkpoang otgamc Taa\.tct 

of cvciy description, nnd in part of stagnant water, exposed 
. alike to the sua ani wind. Tlic passage over them to the 
Jioighbounng houses is effected by small .arriicd bridges not moro 
than two^ or. three feet in breadth each, and shewing publicly 
the abominable contents of Ibe dilritcs, to^clcar wbich, it scemS 
iiillo or no ^Kuns arc taken ; and they give forth enough of hud 
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nir to poison the wholo popalatioa. How men manage to lire 
at all iu such an atmosphere is rather a matter of surprise, than 
that it should become the chosen don of cholera, smalbpos, dysen- 
tery, diarrhoea, consumption and fevers. 

More loathsome even than bad drains, and a consequence of 
their inefficiency, are the.privies and cesses, two or more of which 
are to be found in every native house as places for alvine evacu- 
ations, and which ^daily regale its inmates with their highly 
odoriferous and fostid emanations, more particularly during the 
hot weather. These repositories of human dung are emptied 
sometimes every day, sometimes once a week, sometimes once 
month, and sometimes never. 

Both these causes of evil, viz, stagnant ditches and neglected 
privies, could he easily mended by the adoption of an efficient 
system of drainage • and I purpose to bring forward here the 
plan which, it appeiirs to me, would best answer this object. 

In Europe, the following is the mode of drainage in general 
use. First there is a main sewer or drain, whidi traverses the 
whole length of the town from one end to the other; this gives 
off branches in the lines of the chief throughfsres, which are 
(»lled the second class or district sewers ; from them proceeds* 
a* third and yet smaller set to the different streets ana. lanes, 
which receives the drains from the bouses on either side,* ns well 
ns communicates with the gutters by openings called gully-holes. 
Off-shoots join these too, from the numerous alleys, courts, closes, 
and wynds. The parent trunk or main sewer, with which all 
these ultimately connect themselves, runs out into a neighbouring 
rivet, oc into the sea, or into a waste (where its contents aro 
collected for the purposes of ftanore), with a slow current, which 
it derives from sewers of smaller siJe, harrying down all the 
surplus, and waste water, slop, filth, soil, and decomposing sub- 
stances, and at times having its volume greatly augmented, and 
its velocity considerably increased by heavy showers of rain. The 
house drainage is effected by the smMl drains, or conduits, which 
go from each house to join tho street sewers, conveying to them 
all the water and filth. The street surface cleansing or drainage, 
is conducted by the gutters, which deliver what they receive by 
the gully-holes into the sewers. The sewers lie all under ground, 
immediately below the centre of the streets through which they 
have to pass, which ore arched and paved, and slope towards tlio 
sides. They are all so covered as to preclude every po«^sibility 
of any gas escaping out of them. The gutters are open, and’ tho 
gully-holes, defended by iron gratings, through the meshes of 
which the svirface cleansing and the rain-water have to pass 
down. The drains from the houses are either exposed or covered. 

. ’With regard to construction, the sewers are built of mason-nork ; 
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tlic smallest of them have .a round channel ; the medium-sized 
ones, channels of an oval shape; and the largest, egg shaped. 
Tlieir floor, as -well as thpir top, has each the form of a segment, 
and their sides between these s^m«its, are either sloping or yertienl, 
the former being the one most favourable to drainage. (Until lately 
most of the sewers had flat bottoms ; but it was found that the cur- 
rent through tliem was much slower than tiirough those whose bot- 
toms formed a segment.) Their top is arched likewise, in order 
to give strength to their roofs, which miglit* otherwi.se sink from 
the surface load. The sides of .the sewers have certain- openings 
ihy which they can he regularly inspected ; formerly there were 
man-holes instead of these, which were used for sending down men 
into the sewer itself to sec how .it was working. Whenever any 
of the sewers is out of order it is thorouglily 'expo-sed, put to 
lights, and then covered up again. In certain places flushing- 
gates arc employed to collect a cerhun amounUof drainage, which, 
when they are thrown open, rushes forth with’ such force as to 
prevent any blockage ; and that all these various purposes may 
ue duly attended to, a number of engineers and workmen aro con- 
stantly engaged. 

In somo countries, the main sewer above alluded to, passes in 
the sliapo of a canal thoroughly exposed, through tho middle of 
the town, receiving branches, or district sewers, from all quarters, 
bringing with them tho whole of the drainage. The secondary 
arrangemcDts in this instance are precisely the same as in tho 
last. This is the method commonly followed in Holland, 
Leyden, Amsterdam, &c., where the country is level, and no fall 
can he obtained, It has, however, one obvious disadvantage, in 
allowing the whole drainage Id p3S3 through the town perfectly 
cxp'i'.od, and giving out foci air. 

Both these phins arc each' excellent in its way, although for 
my part, I prefer the first ; and cither of them might do for Cal- 
cutta. • ^Yluchever should be employed, tho main sewer, or canal, 
might spring from the Cossipore side, and discharge itself at, or 
below, Ganlen Rcaclu A Tweeaution would be required, then, 
at tho discharging mouth. Ucrc there must be placed a valvular, 
or flood-gate, which should open only from tho pressure 
of the drainage above it, but which should shut against all Itack- 
ward ciirrentfi from the river during flood-tides. If this plan bo 
adopted, there will be the bouse and street drainage, which, during 
the rainy season is very considerable, to feed tho drains and sewers; 
and. in addition to this, (he waste-water from the aqueducts and 
rtservoirs, nhich would I« alono enough to flush them every 
dav. 

iliUisall I have to My with respect to drainago at present. 
I atn aw.aro fcotnclhing of the kind Svas oiicc before proposed to 



Government ; but why it has not been carried out is more than 
1 can guess.* ■ 

Tills brings ns to the last toinc we promised to examine, i.e. 
the state of the roads, by which 1 mean, streets, lanes, &c., as well 
as the roads properly so called. 

The proper use of a road consists in its fitness as a convenient 
passage for men, horses, waggorfe, and carriages. Under ordinary 
circumstances the attainment and preservaCion of this state, re- 
quire artificial aid, nfid that this aid might be aflforded is one of 
the chief objects for which Municipal Commissioners are appoint- 
ed. But in order to the doe performance of this duty, it is jm-« 
perative that the Commissioners themselves should be competsnt 
to distinguish .a good road from a bad road ; and this requires 
knowledge which, I fear, is not always the recommendation for 
which they are electedf 

A good road is th.at tlie surface of which is even, without being 
slippeiy ; which is not distorted ; which is raided in the middle, and 
slopes towards the sides, so as to make all water falling on it run 
into the gutter j which is free from dust, and clean ; which is 
properly lit at night and lastly, which has separate paths for foot 
paasengers, and foe vehicles, both broad enough to admit of a for- 
ward and a backward stream without collision. Let us enquire 
now how far these objects are kept in view in tho road line of 
Calcutta. The metalled roads issuing from the Fort are here the 
best of their class. They are even, sloping towards the sides, con- 
stantly repaired, and daily watered throughout certain seasons to 

* ^ince tbe abore was writteo a scinitific draioage ecbcffla (.Mr. Clarke's} bae been 
adopted, and partially executed. In principle U is The same os described above as 
beiag epmmoa ia EagUad. Its maio Mtutes are that U coosista e/ worli tcUAia the 
toten aad teerls iei/ond tt. m i 

Tbe town portion consista of a large aewer along tbe Circular road, wbicb rcceires 
in its course, several mains along the principal tboroughfares, connected witb sewers 
of different aizes and bouss'drains. Tbe portion outside tbe town consists of an 
oQt-fail eewer joining tbe Circular road aewer aboirt its middle with tbe permanent 
pumping stationac Polcner'a Bndge, a high level sewer into wbicb tbe sewage is 
discharged at tbe pumping atation, and a channel in tbe Salt-water Enke where tbe 
tigb level sewer terminates. 

The following extract from the Engineer’s Report for 18S9 will shew tbe progress 
made in tbe execution of this scheme — 

“ Annexed will be found details of aU the wodu completed in cotmection with the 
new system of sewers from tncir first beginning to Uic end of the past year. 

“Fromtbis itwilibebbserred tbatiexclusTveofUie outfall works, tbeycompriseS5,H4 
feet of brick 'sewer, and £3,670 of pipe sewer, making a total of 183.714 feet, equal 
to 201 miles of sowers, all of which are svailsfale for drainage of the localities in 
wbieh coastnicied. Tbe outfall works tbemseWes include tbe high level aewer 8,903 
feet, the outfall sewer 3,407 feet, and the excuntion of the centre channel of tbe 
Salt Water Lake 8,700 feet, being a total of 21,067 lineal feet” 

In tbe Scutbera Division of the Town the eompleted portion of the new system 
of acners has been at work now for antne time, aad found to answer well 

t Two of Iba Commissioners wero at this lima elected by the votes of the rate- 
payers, and two appointed by OoverwnenL Ops of tbe latter, tbe Cbi»f Msgistrate 
of Calcutta, was the Chairman of the Board. 

D 




< prevent tLeir lieing broken or dusty. But they, have neither 
sewers, gutters, nor drains, and the lamps which, light them at 
night are just sufficient to keep one on their track* Next in rank 
come the streets in tlie iJiiropeSin town, wliich are tolerably regular, 
to a certain extent looked after, and many of them watered. But 
even these at times get eo broken, and full of holes and puddles, 
or rough from the newly laid metal, that they are almost impas- 
sable, and one runs a great risk of breaking bis neck in going along 
them. liist, and certainly the worst, with tha^e or four exceptions, 
through which Europeans and troops have occasionally to pass, 
are the streets in the native town, none of %vhich ate kept in a 
*proper state of repair, none of which are watered, all of which are 
badly arranged, all of which have exposed drains and disgusting 
privies on their sides, all of which are so inconveniently nariow as 
to allow with difficulty two carriages to pass abreast, all of which 
ore badly lit, all of which are more or less overhung by numberless 
balconies, from which'every species of nuisance and slop is dropt 
on them, and even sometimes on tho passers by, and all of which 
often become a place of convenienoe for persons to ease them- 
eelves-i' 

This is really a state of things pregnant with evil ; and to 
' remedy it our Aluaicipal Commissioners seem hitherto to have 
done little or notliing. In England every street is divided into 
three parts ; there is a path in the centre for the passage of vehi- 
cles, broad enough to permit two or more of them to pass each 
other with ease ; and a raised path on either side of 'thia for foot- 
passengers. The central path, or carriage way, is either macada- 
mized, i.e. paved with short thick stones called flags ; or it has a 
wooden pavement ; in both cases k is arched or convex, slopiug 
towards the sides, in or^lor.to be suuicicntly strong to bear the load 
on its surface, without einkin" loto the sewers below, and to afford 
a ready flow for tho water. The side or foot-paths arc paved with 
broad flat stones or tiles, to make them smooth, and so wide, as to 
allow of a backward and a forward current on each. Between 
these and the central part He the gutters, beyond them, the rail- 
ings of houses or rather terraces, and beneath them, water-pipes 
and ga-s-pipes. These gas-pipes feed lamps placed on posts, 8 or 
10 feet high, immediately at the edge of tho pavement for the 
foot-path, alternating with each other on the two sides,' and 
lighting tho streets; they send also branch-pipes to such houses 
as use gas-light, such as shops, taverns, &c. The g.as, of course, 
is prepared artificially, collected in a gasometer, and distribiitetl 
through pipes precisely in the same way as water.' 


* Tha m&idan hu now both dnuni an4 fpu lamps 

t "^0 nuisancea hpTc doaenbrf an now grcatlp dimioHlicd. Roads much ii 
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Tiiose arc just the improvements essential to a good road, and 
. I can th DO better than recommend them to your careful consi- 
deration as a sauitary measura The arjueducts and reservoirs 
so often referred to Trould give us, besides, a great advantage, 
inasmuch as everj’ street would !)e watered merely for the trouble 
of sprinWmg it with the water coutained in them.* 

This conducts me, too, to The end of my subject. I should 
like to have recapitulated the principal topics we have discussed, 
but our time will tiot permit it ; and, therefore, I must now 
coucludc at once (thanking you for the patience and good temper 
Avitb which you bare listened to this discourse). , 

ADDENDUM. 

Tiie other improvements made arc the coustructiou of some new 
squares aud streets, for freer ventilation ; the con.striictiou of a 
Municipal railway for the removal of tUe.toifu sweepings to 
the Salt Lake, the construction of good public slaughter-houses 
and cattle-sheds out of town, and tho closiug of the private 
ones in the town; the olo<ing of intramural burial grounds; 
the removal of the skinning ghaut ; the opening of a large pauper 
and four lock hospitals ; the •improvement of the nver bank 
and construction of jetties along it ; the better disposal of dead 
paupers at the public expense ; and baaar iuspectioas. As was an- 
ticipated from all these improvements, the hcaltli of the town has 
greatly improved of late years, and its mortality perceptibly de- 
creased, while commerce has also been facilitated. 

• This object is pwrid-d f^r m the n<'«- witcr supplr eystea hy ■ number of 
itan<l-p(«U vr water pillars b«.ing crfcto^in each Suect. (Ste/tKi H.) 
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< prevent their lieing broken or dusty. But they have neither 
sewers, gutters, not drains, and tUe lamps which, light them at 
night are just sufficient to keep one on their track.* Next in rank 
come the streets in the ^Jliropetm town, which are tolerably regular, 
to a certain extent looked after, and many of them watered. But' 
even these at times get so broken, and full of holes and puddles, 
or rough from the newly laid metal, that they are almost impas- 
sable, and 'one runs a great i isk of breaking his neck in going along 
them. Last, and certainly the worst, with thifje or four exceptions, 
through which Euiopeans and troops have occasionally to pass, 
are the streets in the native town, none of which aie kept in a ' 
*ipToper state of repair, none of which are watered, all of which are 
badly arranged, all of which have exposed drains aud disgusting 
privies on their sides, all of which are so inconveniently nanow as 
to allow with difficulty two carriages to pass abreast, all of which 
are badly lit. all of which arc more or less overhung by numberless 
balconies, from which»every species of nuisance and slop i? dropt 
on them, and even sometimes on the passers by, and all of which 
often become a place of convenience for peisons to 'ease them- 
eelves.’t' 

This is really a state of thin^ pregnant with evil ; and to 
remedy it our iluoicipal Commissioners seem hitherto to havo 
done little or notliing. In England every street is divided into 
three parts ; there is a path in the centre for the passage of vehi- 
cles, broad enough to permit two or rooio of them to pass each 
other with ease ; and a raised path on either side of "'this for - foot- 
passengers. The central p.atli, or carnage way, is either macada- 
mized, i.e. paved with short thick stones called flags ; or it has a 
wooden pavement ; in both cases it is arched or convex, sloping 
towards the sides, in or/lcr.to be sumcienUy strong to bear the lood 
on its surface, without sinkin;; into tho sewers below, and to afford 
a ready flow for the water. The side or foot-paths aro paved with 
broad flat stones or tiles, to make them smooth, and so wide, as to 
allow of a backward and a forward current on each. Between 
these and the central part lie the gutters, beyond them, tho rail- 
ings of houses or rather terraces, and beneath them, water-pipes 
and g.xs-pipes. These gas-pipes feed lamps placed on posts, 8 or 
1 0 feet high, immediately at the edge of the pavement for the 
foot-path, alternating with eacli other on the two sides,* ami 
lighting the streets; they send also branch-pipes to such bouses 
as use gas-light, such as shops, taverns, &c. The gas, of course, 
is prepared artificially, colleclcd in a gasometer, and distributed 
through pipes precisely in the same way as water. * 

• Tho TDaidan huaov both dr-ain* anil gia lamps ' 

t Tho numnew horo dctcribod sw aow crcallr duniaisheJ. lioi'ls much 5 ni' 
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These <aro just the improvements essential to a good road, and 
.1 can (X) no better than recommend them to your careful consi- 
deration as a sanitary measure. The i^jueducts and reservoirs 
so often referred to vrould give ^ besides, a great advantage, 
iuasmuclt as every street wovild l>e watered merely for the trouble 
of sprinkling it with the water contained in them * 

This conducts me, too, to the end of my subject I should 
like to have recapitulated iho priftcipal topics wc have discussed, 
hut our time will tiot permit it ; and, therefore, I must now 
conclude at once (thanking you for the patience and good temper 
with which you have listened to this discourse). , 

ADDENDUM. 

The other improvements macle are the construction of some new 
squares and streets, for freer ventilation ; the construction of a 
Jiiunvcipal railway for the removal of etveepings to 

the Salt Lake, tlio construction of good public slaughter-houses 
and cattle-sheds out of town, and the closing of the private 
ones iu the town; the closing of intramural burial grounds; 
the removal of the skinning ghaut ; the opening of a lar^e pauper 
and four lock hospitals ; the •improvement of the river hank 
and construction of jetties along it ; the better disposal of dead 
paupers at the public expense ; and bazar inspections. As was an- 
' ticipated from all these improvements, tlie health of the town has 
gically improved of lato years, and its mortality perceptibly de- 
creased, while commerce has also been facilitated. 

* This object is provUtd for in (he nev mter supply s;rstetu by a Dumber of 
stand'posts or water pillars being mctoi^iu each Stavt. {Set foot nole,p. 11.) 



LECTURE II. 


PHYSICAL TRAINING AS AN ESSENTIAL REQUISITE 
OF NATIVE EDUCATION. 

• t. 

March pth, iS^^. 

Presidekt A.^?D GEHTLatES, — 

TnE subject 'which I propose to bring teforeyou id this discourse, 
is the Constitution of Sian, viewed in regard of his physical and in- 
tellectual developments, with abtief fikctch of historical facts so fat 
a.s they aid us in deducing sound, practical rules for our own guidance 
and well-being, as well as for the management of those whom inci- 
perience, youthfulncss, or some other accident, may place under our 
care. My reasons for entering on this task arc precisely the same 
•which would have occurred to any other person interested in the 
wclfaro of hU species •, and. although there are here many gentle* 
men who would have done it greater justice than I shall, I feel, 
ncvcrlhelass, a certain pleasure in submitting for your considera- 
tion such views on this matter as I have had opportunities of 
forming. It will remain for you to dccido whether they aro or 
arc not correct lly object will be gained if I succeed only ia 
awakening j-ou to the importance of weighing seriously the princi- 
ples whicli in the course of this paper 1 m.ay have occasion to 
enunciate. ^ 

In pursuing this c/iqniry wc find that mao, placed by nalnro 
at the lic.acl of the creation, posscs.sed of facullic.'^, eeiitimcnts, 
and affections which csalt him above the sphere of all other 
animals, and subject to passions wldch degrade him to their 
rank, is, nevcithclesa, so apt to mistake the relation naturtvlljf 
Eoli!'i«ting between mind and liody, that he often sacrifices hi* 
comfort, health, happincs-s, and independence by seeking, in a 
blind spirit, the perfection of one at the expend of the other. 
He either thinks that he has nothing in common with the beasts 
from a proud conwiou<oees of hia own moral and intellectual 
cre.ntnc^< ; or that he is itothing but an nnimal from the more 
liumiliating conviction that hh conduct is Imhle to bo govenKii 
by simitar pevwiaus and irn{>ul*4^ii. According to the first vk-w. 
bo Iwls Ujion Iho body iw simply a tempjrary cage for tl.o sou!, 
which nfvT di-alh disHflvcs all cuiinezion with it, diM.fohodk'* 
iUtlf, am! rciurrs to God ; and according to the <*eeoiiJ. he fcpani* 
tho taisJ as the mere senast of«tLc passions, which luinutfi* 



to their gratification during his present life, and perishes with 
them at his death. In support of the former he appeals to the 
superior attributes, which almost identify him with his Maker ; 
and in proof of the latter he points to*thc grosser feelings and 
sensations wliich he has in common with all other creatures. 
He nrgnes, that having no horns, hoofs, tusks, nor claVfs, such as 
are possessed by the inferioa classes as natural parts of their 
organism for defence and offence, liaving a stomach capable of 
digesting food only of ceitain kinds and in a certain state of prepa- 
ration, and being exposed to the inclemency of the elements and 
vicissitudes of temperature, it would, indeed, have been impossible 
for him to have preserved his species without some compensation* 
and this he conceives is the reason of his gift of intelligence. 

Now, without questioning the morality of either of these theo- 
ries, 1 am compelled to confess that, in practice, they both fall 
greatly short of the truth. If we assume with the first, that 
the bwy bears no other relation to the soul than the shell does 
'to the kernel, we are thereby led to conclude that while the 
foTiner is only a convenience, the latter constitutes the essence 
of man; and, in proportion as the value of the seed is greater 
than that of its husk, is the necessity of attenUou to the affairs 
of the soul stronger than that whicli is due to the body. Hence 
we might incline to think that if the soul is sound, it is compara- 
tively trivial whether tlio body is so or not ; for, after all, the latter 
is no more than a bouse for the former ; and it is enough to inspect 
and repair it when some positive disorder impedes its functions. 
But it is forgotten in this comparisoD, firstly, that a house, care- 
lessly built and neglected, will tumble down quicker and cost 
more in the end than one which is from the first constructed 
with care, and regularly examined aoi^^put to rights at stated sea- 
sons afterwards ; and secondly, that the connexion between the body 
and the soul, instead of being of the nature of that which exists 
between a bouse and its o«mer, has a more appropriate analogy 
to the relation subsisting between the steam-engine and its power. 
So 'long as the engine is in order and snbmitted to steam-force, 
its motions go on nniuterrnpted j but the moment some vital 
part of its frame-work is deranged it ceases to move notwithstand- 
ing the continued appYication oi the same force. As here it is 
the active manifestation of the steam power that is lost and not 
the power itself, so in death it is the active manifestation of tbe 
soul that is lost and not tbe soul itself. So too as tbe proper 
development of tbe former requires that tbe engine should be 
sound in all its parts, so the proper development of the latter 
requires that the body should be sound in all its parts : and as 
the former, shows itself in, what we call, locomotion, so the latter 
shows itself in the phenouxua of life. The mind of man forms 
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only a part of Ins life ; liis instincts a second ; and his cxcito'mo- 
tory acts, a third. If the human mind, then, is only a part, of the 
human life; and the human life, the aefire raauifestation of the 
buman soul ; and the huu\au beWy, tbe condition of that manifesta- 
tion, it follows as a necessary corollary, that whatever affects the 
human body, affects likewise the human life, and, if tho'human life,' 
then also the human mind, since tlMyhuman mind is merely a part of 
the human life. It is absurd, tberefore, to suppose that the mind 
of man alone makes his soul, and that it cant be improved' while 
his body is neglected, just as it is absurd to suppose that 'locomo- 
tion can increase if the locomotive itself is neglected. ' 

In these observations it is far from my inteution to disparage the 
true position of the mmd in the constitution of man. Tho mind 
of man is undoubtedly the best and the most wonderful part of 
bis life ; indeed, it is that part of it wbicb alone dislingnislies biev 
from all other beings ; enables him to analyze and recompose na- 
ture so as to unravel her laws, and, by tbeir study, to imitate her 
operations ; gives liira power to invent instruments of research, 
which in one case conducts him so near the planets as to count their 
revolutions and explore their surfaces ; and in another, so close to 
tlte hidden laboratory of nature as to discern and describe particles 
of matter no bigger than tho forty-thousandth part of an inch;' 
invests him with the agency of the elements ; hallows his natural 
affections ; restrains his -passions ; and raises his heart to the sub- 
lime conception of the I)eity : yet still it represents only a part’ 
of bis bfe; and as wbatevci acts on the whole, must act on its 
parts, so, whatever acts on the body, acts on life, and, through life,’ 
influences the mind 

Or if we adopt the second tbeory.^we aro forced to admit that 
tbe Tfiind of man is only ap. adjuvant to his instincts — that it is a 
compensation for his ualurdl helplessness for the purposes of de- 
fence and offence, and a peculiar gift to bim in order that ho may 
surpass all other creatures and enjoy a greater range for the inclul- 
gence of bis passions. He observes that with ail other animals 
self-preservation, the gratiflcalioa of sense, and tbe continuance 
of the species^ are the three grand objects of existence ; and he 
hence infcis that the samo must be true with him. He perceives 
that they avoid danger, and fight when necessary in self-defence or 
otherwise, -so does he ; he perceives that tliey have an appetite for 
food, drink, &c , so has be ; he perceives that they shelter them- 
selves from storms, rain, cold, and heat, so does be ; and from this 
he concludes that the proper employment for his talents consists 
in multiplying and improving his means of defence and offence ; 
diversifying his food, drink, and the like, and accommodating them 
to his. taste ; contriving a variety of dresses ; and erecting nil 
manner of domiciles and sheds. 15e seetns to think that the 



heavens are funnsbed with stars so that he may have light, that 
the earth is rich so that he may have plenty, and that Nature has 
given him a mind so that he may subdue the brutes and press them 
into his service. Over-living, ovCr-dre^jing, over-reaching, &c., 
become with him hence the most natural business of life, until he 
is so altogether overused that he cannot look with pleasure upon 
any thiug rec^uiring steady industry and patience and considers 
those as raving mad who give themselves the trouble of studying 
the learned profe-ssioss. He prides himself on his being neither a 
politician nor a scholar ; and that he lives to enjoy, while others 
live to suffer. That he does live, there is no question about that ; 
but that he enjoys, is a very disputable point ; on the contrary if 
is plainer that he lives but to grow — to grow, that is to say, in sin, 
corruption, and contempt. He is either a being of uusymmetri- 
cal proportions, obese in every part from an excess of fat ; or a 
squalid pigmy wretch from a total failure of tone and digestion. 
The sensuality ho worships debases him l>elow the standard of the 
vilest of men ; and if he live ever to recover hii reason, it is 
only to mourn over a slialtcred constitution and ruined hopes 
of happiness. 

This is because the instinctive life is the sum total of the brute- 
life ; whereas in man it forms only a part, and that second in im- 
portance to the mind, in the active manifestation of his soul ; and 
ns the condition of tho proper development of that manifes- 
tation lies in. the entire soumlness of the body, so it follows that 
it is vain to expect perfection in instinctive enjoyments unless 
tliat iutricato' machine is simullaocously cared for. It is consis- 
tent for the mind to grow with the body, it is natural for the pas- 
sions to c.xpaud with the constitution ; but it is alike inconsistent 
and unnatural for either to flourish alojie. In the inferior beasts, 
Rucli a.s the tiger and the lion, tho instinctive acts are accompanied 
by so mucli muscular effort under the best conceivable circum- 
stances that their bodies and passions are cxcerciscd together. But 
in man, in addition to liis instincts, there is a mind ; and, although 
proper food, exercise, fresh air, good clothing, and comfortable 
lodging, may improve his physical frame, yet still if his mind is 
undeveloped, ho will be, sooner or later, cither completely exter- 
mioated Uy the tnwvc. powerful Ciontomporary lioarfa of pecy, ot 
condemned to ignominious servitude by others of his own race of 
superior talents and acquirements, though they may not excel him 
in couslitutioiial vigour.’ Consequently tho man, who acknow- 
ledges no other motive of action than tho impulse.^ of his passions, 
not only insults the dignity of his nature by subjecting his reason to 
bis in.stiucts, but he voluntarily places himself in a position beneath 
that of tlic carnivora and pachydennata of our forests ; for he can- 
not coatcud with them; tlieo,*cvcii witli equal chances of success. 
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able monuments of her by-gone glory. She has left for our study * 
the inicjiitable labours of her Homer, Aristotle, Zeno, Plato, So- 
crates, Xenophon, Thucydides, Herodotus, Demosthenes, Pythagoras, 
Diodorus, Polybius, Strabo, ^phoefes, Tiieoplirastus, Hippocrates, 
Esculapius, Euripedes, Euclid, Ptolemy, Aristophanes, Phidias, 
Praxiteles, and many others ; her splendid sculpture and architec- 
ture in innumerable statues, pui)iic edifices, and ruins ; and her 
entire civilization in polity, philosophy, and other matters of use- 
fulness. Ceatacics lyive elapsed since Greece declined and fell : 
yet the-name and policy of her Alexander the Great still find an 
echo in the heroes of our days. . But Greece did not fall while she 
encouraged and fostered tlie manly occupations of her sons.’ She* 
passed into bondage only when the vices of luxury and idleness 
had devoured the natural energy of her people, and seduced them 
into quarrelling among themselves. 

Upon the rums of Greece rose the mighty Empire of the Homans. 
The Romans, like the Greeks, were a martial race. The sports of 
the circus, amphitheatre and gymnasium, wrestling, gladiatory 
fencing, and hunting matches, and military practices, were the 
favourite resorts of all classes ; indeed, bravery, gallantry, freedom 
of thought, and truthfulness combined, alone made one a true 
Roman. In speaking of the exercises of the Roman army, after 
describing their discipline, says the celebrated historian Gibbon ; 

“ And yet so sensible were the Romans of the imperfection of valour 
without skill and practice, that, in their language the name of an 
army was borrowed from the word which signified eiercisa Mili- 
tary exercises were the important and unremitted object of their 
discipline. The recruits and young soldiers were constantly 
trained, both in the morning and in the evening, nor was age or 
knowledge allowed to excuse tl/e veterans from the daily repetition 
of what they had completely learnt. jCarge sheds were erected in 
the winter-quarters of the troops, that their useful labors might 
not receive any interruption from the most tempestuous weather ; 
and it was carefully oteeived that the aims destined to this imita- 
tion of war, should be of double the weight which was required in 
real action. It is not the purpose^ of this work to enter into any 
minute description of th6 Roman exercises. We shall only remark, 
t\iey compre'nenied wliatever could add slrengY’n to fne body, 
activity to the limbs, or grace to the motions. The soldiers were 
diligently instructed to march, to run, to leap, to swim, to carry 
heavy burdens, to handle every species of arms that was used, 
either for offence or for defence, cither in distant engagement or 
in a close onset, to forma variety of evolutions; to move to the 
sound of flutes, in the Pyrrhic or martial dance. In the midst of 
■ peace, the Roman troops familiarised themselves with the practice 
of war ; and it is prettily remarked by an ancient historian who 

E 
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t bad fought agavost them, tiiat the effusion of blood was the only 
circumstance which distinguished a field of battle from p. field of 
exercise. It was the policy of the ablest generals, and even of tbe 
emperors themselves, to (ncouiage these military studies by their 
presence and example ; and we are informed that Hadrian, as well 
as Trajan, frequently condescended to instruct the unexperienced 
soldiers, to reward tlie diligent, and sometimes to dispute mth 
them the prize of superior strength or dexterity. Under tbe reigns 
of thpse princes, the science of tactics was cultivated with success ; 
and as long as the empire retained any vigour, their military in- 
structions were respected as the most perfect model of Koman 
discipline." » 

The wonderful eminence to wWch this peculiarity of character 
enabled the Romans to attain is sufficiently attested by another 
remarkable passage of Gibbon. “ In the commonwealths of Athens 
and Rome,” he observes, " the modest simplicity of private houses 
announced the equal condition of freedom ; whilst the sovereignty 
of the people was represented in the majestic edifices destined to 
the public use ; nor was this repablicao spirit totally extinfruished 
by the introduction of wealth and monarchy. It was in worb of 
national honour and benefit, that the most virtuous of the emperors 
affected to display their magnificence. TJie golden palace of Nero 
«cited a just indignatioo, but the vast extent of ground which had 
been usurped by his selfish luxury, was more nobly filled under the 
Bucceedini reigns bv the Coliseum, the baths of Titus, the Clau- 
dian portico, the temples dedicated to the goddess of Peace, 
and to the genius of Rome. These monuments of architecture, the 
property of the Roman people were adorned with the most 
^ productions of Grecian painting and sculpture ; and ia 
the iemple of Peace, a very curiofis library was open to the curi- 
® distance from thence was situa- 
ted the Forum of TrajM. It was surrounded with a lofty portico, 
xn the forni of a quadrangle, into which four triumph^ arches 
opened a noble and spacious entrance ; in the centre aro^ a column 
of marble whose heigH of one hundred and ten feet, denoted 
the elevation of the hill that had been cut away. This column 
which sUi subsist in ,ts ancient beauty, exhibited an -exact 
representation of the Dacian victories of its founder. The veteran 
soldier contemplated the stoiy of his own campaigns, and by an 

the 5r. , quarters of 

hv tS^an Vr^ the provinc^ of the empire, were embellished 
munificence, and were filled 
t theatres temples, porticos, triumphal arches, 

S'" f’ conducive to the health, the 

devotion, and. the pleasures of the meanest citizen. The last 
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mentioned of those edifices deserve our peculiar attention. The 
boldness of the. enterprise, the solidity of the execution, and the 
uses to which they were subservient, rank the aqueducts among the 
noblest monuments of Roman genius and %)ower. The aqueducts of 
the capital claim a just pre-eminence ; but the curious traveller, who, 
without the light of history, should examine those of Spoleto, of 
lletz, or of Segovia, would veiy caturally couclude, that those pro- 
vincial towns had formerly been the residence of some potent 
monarch. The solituiles of Asia and Africa were once covered with 
flourishing cities, whose populousne^, and even whose existence, 
was derived from such artificial supplies of a perennial stream of 
fresh water.” ‘ • 

This is only as regards the works of public utility ; but the 
Romans have left ns other remains of their greatness of still more 
value. The sciences which originated with the Greeks, advanced 
with them a step farther; the arts, polity, and law received a new 
turn ; religion passed from senseless idolatry and scepticism into 
the Uvinp doctrines of the Christian Church ; another literature 
and another philosophy sprang up in addition to the old; and an 
enterprising nation set their hearts upon civilizing the world. The 
names of their Cresar, Tacittts, Horace, Cicero, Virgil, Ovid, Livy, 
RHny, Lucian, Seneca, Sulpicius, Papinian, Gipian, Plutarch, 
‘Epictetus, Julian, Celtus, Aretaeu$,QaIen, Justin Martyr, Irenscus, 
Tertullian, Origen, Lactantius, Cyprian, Chrysostom and Clements, 
are still revered as synonymous rvith the names of the world’s 
benefactors. They were the promotera and defenders of a civi- 
lization which even at the present hour we cannot but look up 
to with admiration and respect The noble emperors of Rome 
'sought the enlightenment of the races they conquered with a 
paternal solicitude, and admitted them to every privilege of Roman 
citizens, and to the highest dignities of th^ State whenever they 
shewed themselves deserving of such favours- Yet amidst the 
apparent prosperity of this great people the canker of wealth was 
; slowly, but surely, at work ; luxurious vices, relaxation of discipline, 
internal discord, and general decay, followed as inevitable conse- 
quences, till the once mistress of the world ivas completely subju- 
gated by the Goths, Vandals, Huns, Franks, Lombards, and 
Mussulmans. 

The darkness which ensued on this event hid for a time theglori- 
ous bequests of both Greece and Rome. During the middle i^es 
there seemed to be a fallow in the human mind. The succeeding 
cnis.ade5, and the tilts and totirnaments, were the first indications of 
'the returning civilization. Ne.atly all the Governments of that 
time were essentially feudal Governments. The feudatory ranks 
were constantly reinforced by disUnguiMied chiefs, who held fiefs 
from the Crown in consideration of their military services. These 
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( powerful nobles, although they acknowledged allegiance to a king, 
generally exercised sovereign authority within tlieir refipective ' 
jurisdictions, ofiea fought aud made treaties amongst themselves, 
without seeking his sanction or^nterference, and sometimes waged ' 
war even against his own majesty.. This was. as might be ex- 
pected, a fruitful source of disturbances, and these disturbances 
kept all the tribes, nations, and their royalties, in a state of constant 
readiness for meeting every species ot contingencies. The edorts 
made with this view necessarily led, under favniirable circumstances, 
to ereat physical development, while at tho same time little or 
no leisure was left for intellectnal advancement. This accounts 
Cor the remarkable dearth. of works of genius or merit on any 
important subject during this epoch. But an era was fast dawning < 
on our race, which was destined to outshine in splendour even the 
Augustan age of Rome. The ambitions and feuds of the nobles 
^ suppressed by the growing power of the monarchies, ' 
and the common people, thus set free and protected, soon learnt to 
turn their attention to the arts of peace. This done, and an 
extraordinary change was the immediate result, The vigour and 
enthusiasm which had been so loog wasted in bootless strifes, now 
displayed themselves in general improvements. In warfare, law, 
literature, the arts and the sciences, 
w “ great "form was clearly dii- 

private objecls; diplo- 

J *'‘® PtMi® 'relfare; laws -were, 
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>vere the happiest examples of this d^irahlo combination, which 
is productive of § twofold advantage. 

The life of man is an aggregate of -changes ; supply and waste 
are its two grand processes, the bitiod tfte sole theatre of their 
united operations. From infancy to ma'hhood the supply exceeds 
the waste ; from manhood to old age the waste exceeds the supply, 
—-a flood and ebb movement ve^ liable to be affected by accidental 
circumstances. The blood receives its materials of renovation from 
the digestive apparatiVi and discharges the effete substances through 
the various natural emunctories. From one side of the heart it 
passes to the lungs, absorbs oxygen, and returns to the opposite 
side, which, by the contraction of its posverfiil muscles, propels it * 
into the general circulation. Here it comes in contact with every 
tissue and structure, which by the action of its oxygen, become par- 
tially disintegrated and heated, and so make room, and are excited, 
for attracting the new material of nutrition of which the blood- 
vessels are the carriers. Now suppose a person is at rest, bis 
heart 11013 slowly, his respirations are few, bis consumption of 
oxygen is small, hjs circulation feeble, and bis waste and nutrition 
languid. Suppose* bim in motion, his heart acts quickly ; his 
respirations are frequent; bis consumption of oxygen great; bis 
circulalion rapid ; and his waste and nutrition (provided there is a 
sufBcIency of suitable food,) active and vigorous. General sedentary 
halnts, therefore, engender a general feebleness of nutrition and 
development, but general active exercises, a general exaltation of 
those functions. Who has not noticed thequick breathing, the swift 
pulse, the profuse sweating, the pleasant glow, and the craving- 
hunger, from exercise in tho open air? And who that has prac- 
tically experienced them will deny the obvious advantage of uniting 
physical with mental educatidh? I believo none. The union, on 
the one hand, stengthens our intellectuarpowers, moral sentiments, 
.feelings, and affections ; on the other, it gives vigour and fortitude to 
our physical constitutions. Therefore, regular exercise is to our body 
what education is to our mind. The former melt.s down the 
superfluous fat, shapes into symmetry and beauty the exterior form, 
and invigorates the constitution : tho latter orders and adds to the 
sources of our knowledge, softens into humility and loveliness the 
naluial coarsoness of cror Tnanneia, and Bfrenglbens and sbaipens 
our.faculties and understandings. And tho combiQ.atioa of the 
two secures for us the best condition of health, longevity, and 
worldly success. 

• To illustrate this more fully wo need only remcm'ber the labour, 
tho 'patience, and the judgment ordinarily required in the execu- 
tion of any ^stcmatic project. Whether wo are engaged in a 
Geological, ueographical, Ikttanical, or Zoological survey, it is 
equally iucumhent on us to bo*out on our legs for the greater part of 



htinling, riding, swimming, skating, rowing, &c., all wliicb con- 
duce to J^ealtb, amusement and iostnictioti. Then he grows into 
a man, cultivates his whiskers, cnteK into society, and joins the 
army or the navy, or becomes a doctor, lawyer, minister, statesman, 
merchant, factor, clerk, scholar, or any thing else he may choose, 
But wherever he is, and whatevet he has to do, his innate love ol 
octlve sports and exercises accompanies him through life : and, 
under favorable circumstance^ we find him, hence,' an accomplished 
sailor, or soldier, orjiuntsman, or racer, or boxer, and so forth: 
This habit of activity hardens his constitution, and gives him great 
endurance and range in all physical and intellectual occupations : 
and it is this which makes him superior to men of other nations 
whose social institutions are less perfectly developed. 

"What is true of the EogHsbmao is also true of the Frenchman, 
the German, and the other European races ; and for that reason 
it is that they are all more civilized and powerful than the people 
of all other countries ? In war their strength, endurance, skill, 
combinations, discipline, courage and resources are always more 
than a match for the most martial of the uncultivated nations ; 
and in peace their diplomacy, leuming, science, indnstiv, ingenuity 
and charity vastly surpass the rude conceptions of those barba- 
rians. This is the reason why the European powers are so jealous 
of the probable conquest of Turkey by Kussia. The Turks are a 
semi-barliarous people ; and their weakness from that cause is a 
guarantee of their good faith and manageabUness. The Russians 
are reckoned among the most warlike and arbitrary of civilized 
Governments, occupying a country already as large as the rest of 
Europe, and entertaining an array of no less than 1,200,000 men. 
So long os Boumelia and Asia Minor are in the hands of the Turks, 
the Black Sea is open to the c6mroerce of the world, and the Me- 
diterranean is a neutral water for all. But iet Russia occupy those 
countries, and she immediately grows more than amatch for united 
Europe, shuts up the Dardanalles. keeps a formidable Mediterra- 
nean fleet, threatens Syria and Egypt, and cuts off the overland 
route to India. After this nothing can obstruct her marching 
eastward or westward at her sole pleasure and convenience. And 
all this on account of her more adranced social institutions than 
those of the Turks, and the dread of distarbing the balance of 
European powers under her government 

The reason'of our Affgban Campaigns likewise arose out of the 
policy of checking the.progress of Kussia along the Caspian shores 
to the north western frontier of this country; because the neigh- 
bourhood of Russia is politically less desirable than that of the 
savages who inhabit the adjacent provinces of Affghanistan, Bok- 
hara, Tartary and Persia. 

This proves, I trust, coi^ndugly the veiy great urgenty of 
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uniling physical ttalQlng and mental instruction : and it now 
remains for me to enquire how far thU is done in tliiicountiy, 
and what improTcments might be effected in this respecL It is 
necessary for us to liaru this not only for ourselves, who have 
already suffered from the ignorance of our parents, but also for our 
children, our wards, out dependents, and onf neighbours. It is a 
solemn duty nhich calls us to consider this matter; and the sooner 
we do it the better it is for. us, for our posterity, and for our 
country. I will endeavour to present to you tt the outset h cursory 
sketch of the life of one of our countrymen, and then we shall 
understand more clearly out own defects. Here he U, only a few 
‘ days old, going through the ceremony of shosttt in which the 
dust from the toes of an assemblage of Brahmins has to be 
spnnkled on him for the sanctihcation of his body. We find him 
next in the midst of another observance : he is now six mont^ 
old, and he receivra his d^nno-prttsOMc, or the taste of rice for the 
first time. We meet him again at the age of three : he has not 
been weaned, is still naked, goes wherever he pleases, does what- 
ever he likes, says anything and everything, beats the servants 
with impunity, eats as he wishes, obeys none, learns all sorts of 
mischiei, is taught no manners or decency, and cries loudly and 
Instily if any attempt is made at checking him or if his longings are 
notimmediatelysatisfiedL When six years old we see him afourth 
time still pampered and petted, naked, wild, rude, vicious, ennungp 
wilful, spoilt, vulgar, and os yet without his kliMrrtc or the 
• ceremony of commencing to write with a reed. After pasriog 
through this tomfoolery, be is placed under a Gururaohashoy, 
(native teacher) who initiates him first into the mysteries of the 
alphabet, and then spelling, arithmetic, letter-writing, d:C. Th® 
Gurumohashoy is also expected to'discourage and prohibit all at- 
tempts at playing au^ tough exercise in his pupils, because they 
are deemed unbecoming in well-bred natives. JEvery infringement 
of tbis check is visited with the severest punishments, and hence 
the poor boy often gets his back shamefully cut and disfigured for 
such offences with the rattan. When he is eight or nine (or, if ® 
Brahmin, has been invested with his sacred thread) under favorable 
circumstances, he is sent to school for studying English, Here 
he is throivn among a large number of children of his own age and 
of all classes, similarly bronght up and Laving a similar dislike I® 
/ilyadaa’ esm’Ainr. wdeir jofeanlntny-eugageu’ >vilil- Jiir Ibi?' 

sons, therefore, be sits with a knot of these boys, and gossips about 
this man’s faults, that man’s virtue!;' and the other man’s Vices ; 
this man's wife, that man's daughter, and the other man’s mistress ; 
this man’s Boorpofi, that man’s Bash, and the other man’s 
dliartee; this man's dogs, that man’s cats, and the other roan’s 
horses; tbis .man’s dress, that manVi thrift, and the other man’s 



extravagance; this man’s that man’s nauich and the other 

man’s jiren'orks, and so on if he do nothing worse. The school 
hours over, and he hurries home, where; after a little refreshment, 
we see him once more sitting down* at tfice, cards, chess, or chat, 
with some of his neighhonra. The night comes on, the clock 
strikes nine, and then, perhaps, he goes to his supper. This finished 
he mtires to his chamber, talJes up a hook, doses over it, is 
disgusted, shuts it up, and lies down to sleep. The morning 
dawns, and he leavel his bed, seizes his hooks, learns by rote his 
lessons, bathos, breakfasts, and returns to school. Hois now six- 
teen years old, married, and, perhaps, called on to choose his line 
of life. He refleeta on the 7 or 8 years he has already spent at 
school, the progress be has made, and the probability of his gain- 
ing a scholarship. If ho despair of the latter, he at once gives 
up his studies and devotes his time to the improvement of his 
handwriting ao that ho may soon become a clerk. If he believo 
in his chances of success, bo tatties a few seamens vaote at sebooh 
exhausts all the scholarships, becomes the father of a family, and 
then seeks some public employment, either as a teacher, or as a 
clerk, or as a moonsiff, deputy collector, deputy magistrate, or mer- 
cantile asssistant. There he is now at Ins offici> working away from 
10 o’clock in the morning till i o’clock in the afternoon, After 
this he believes himself tired, returns home, washes himself, cots 
his refreshment, chats with some acquaintances, sn}'s his prayers, 
cuts jokes, sups, and retires to test. The morning finds him 
asleep, he awakes at eight or nine, smokes hie hooJxih, performs 
his ablutions, passes through his prayers, breakfasts, drosses, 
walks to his omcc, and resumes his desk work. And this he 
repeats day after day, week after week, month after month, and 
year after year, until he can ao it no raoro/rom acfcident, disease, 
or death. 

If bo is not a gentleman, thcivhc docs not troubro himself at all 
with education, begins to labour for his food as soon as ho can 
speak, and walks through the dull routine of hie life in a hand-to- 
mouth struggle. Or if ho is both needy, unctlucated, and unwil- 
ling to work in the field, then ho becomes a poon or a dorwan, 
when he frequently makes it liis solo business to practice gymn- 
astics, and promote his phybical growth by all means in his power. 
Or if ho is idle, then ho lives as a vagrant Or if he knows some 
thing of tfie vernacular, then he earns his bread as a sircar, or as a 
1 Email shop-keeper. Or if hoJ.s a Brahmin, then he prides him- 
self on his caste, displays every where hi^ powta, and demands a 
portion of llic fruit of other men’s industry as his right 

This is still an imperfect picture ; but such as it is, it is unfortn- 
natcly a very faithful one* and I tremble to tliink that there arc 
, 8y few of us even at tliis mciUng who do not fall under some of 
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ttesG heads. Grantiog thisis so, let ns ask ourscires the question, . 
of what good aro such, lives to onr, community, -to our ^TOuntry, 
and to our children. Every such life is a circle in itself, for it 
begins in nothing, accoliiplistfes nothing, and ends in nothing. It 
is no unit in the commonweaUh of civilization, and, if we multj- 
plied it ever so much, we should gain no more than if wc mnlti- 
plied nothing by nothing. This fcs, indeed, a most painful and 
melancholy reflection •, and, if we do not wUK to be alienated from 
our only safe destiny, and blotted oat as a nation, we must needs 
forthwith look to ourselves, watch in time the enemy at ov;r back, 
girdle our loins, and resolutely iirge on till we attain to our proper 
place in enlightenment and matertal power. If we value ourselves, 
value our families, value our posterity, and value our country, wo 
gUould, I say, at onco^make up our minds to this, and push on ; 
for push on we must, sooner or later, since there is no safety in our 
present course and present indifTerence. And this is, by no means, 
as some pretend to persuade us, a hopeless taslc. Wo have an 
earnest of our success in the undertaking, on the one hand, in the 
great physical growth arrived at by those of our countrymen who 
use regular and systematic exercise together with wholesome food 
and abstinences, and, on the other, in the acute intelligence evinced 
by all who devote themselves to menial pursuits. What ^vo do 
want for increasing our fortitude, energy, and general tone of life 
is simply a combination of physical and intellectual culture iii'the 
eduoxtion of our youth, and a radical change in some of our old 
and barbarous institutions : and surely there can bo no insurmount- 
able difficulty to hinder our achieving this after we shall have onco 
overcome our own culpable and fatal inertia.' i 

■yhe first and the most urgent icpuircmont for this purpose con- 
sists in the introductiqo of female e'diication j for in the absence of 
kind and intelligent mothers we shall struggle in vain to secure 
perfection in the early training erf our children; and bow much of 
one’s subsequent success depends on this training, I hope, I have 
sufficiently e,vplained in the preceffing parts of this discourse. 
"When we shall Iiave obtained educated womeo, vt is then only that 
we shall have taken the first right step in our country's regenera- • 
tion by procuring for ourselves the chastening society of intolligent 
mothers, virtuous wives, and well-bred sisters; it is then only that 
we shall have created for us happy homes where our progres.s in 
learning and manners, instead of being retarded, will be liastencJ 
and fiMtored with a tender care, and our existence sweetened by n 
perpetual flow of love and sympathy; and it is then alone that 
we shall 1)0 prepared to effect those reforms which we now fruit- 
lessly sigh for. I am really astonished that wc should have 
rcinaiuod so long so tillerly insensible of these gr.ave interest®, 
wlwu, if SVC hivd the 8 mallc»t spark H European spiiit and paliiot* 
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ism, \’je sliowlti have l>een boldicg at liiis momeal a prominetit 
place iR»tlie e.stoem of tlie world. But wliat is past, is past; we 
are masters ooly of the present ; and God bids us use this to the 
best advantage and so as lo infltience ^he future. It is to bo 
lioped, therefore, that we shall lose no more time in commencing 
this holy work — vis., the education of the dearest partners of 
our life. 

The next requirement for bettering our condition forms the 
legitimate subject on»which I promised to address you this even- 
ing. It is neither more nor less than the union of physical with 
intellectual education. This has not been hitherto practically 
carried out ; and, hence, <jur mental culture has failed to produce* 
as yet a single individual to whom wo can proudly point as one 
who.se zeal, vigor, and penseveraoce have been above, mediocrity, 
and whoso talents have thrust him* forward into the ranks of erai- 
nenb and distinguished men. This may be partly owing to our 
peculiar political circumstances, but I cannot persuade myself to 
believe that it is Avholly due to that cause ; for I am sure that had 
wo shown ourselves great as a nation, wo should have had more 
confidence and encouragement accorded to us than we are thought 
deserving of at present. If w© are despised and neglected, it is 
hccauso of our own faults , audit is alike ungenerous and unjust to 
hlamo others for our misfortunes. We have alienated ourselves 
fiom our duty, and by that wo have forfeited all claim to our 
natural rights and privileges. Wo have omitted to use our oppor- 
tunities to advantage, and our degradation in a necessary conse- 
quence, But even now if we mend our errors, we shall once more 
elevate ourselves m the judgment of the world, and merit the 
commendation, instead of the unfavorable opinion, of those wlio 
have to bear evidence of our capahilitiss and moral worth. *Vc 
must do this in earnest, and not mcicly in tho empty phnuseology 
of a popular harangue. The use and encouragement of physical 
exercise, along with intellectual culture, are what wo need for this 
purpose ; aud we must daily set apart for it a time when we may 
practice ourselves in the same manner as we see our durwahs 
always doing — viz., wrestle, toss, tumble, leap, run, climb, «S:c. To 
this we may add boxing, dumb-bells, single-stick, fencing, cricket,^ 
qYrt/it's, ^wVngTTig, Tfimrmrixig, TirtvrDg, hwntmg, ffiVang, kaVjKi’tds, 
Titling, walking and any other pastime demanding muscular exer- 
tion we may prefer. When we ate thoroughly imprcs.scd with the 
importance of these practices, the general apptobation of the mul- 
titude will soon dissipate all antiquated prejudices, aud induce u.s 
to adopt the more manly spirit of emulatiug each other. The 
mornings and evenings are undoubtedly tho most suitable periods 
for gymnastic performances and at those hours matches might be 
fixed ill appropriate l<rcalUie3 at which, any one who had a wish 
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jniglit join on comlition of his engaging to ohcy liie niies laid dowi 
for preserving discipline and order, and to eiiUmil his rterUs to 
the decision of the umpires. In fair weather these matches migiit 
come off in the open alt*; bUt during the rainy and hot days, 
they might take place under large sheds such as the wisdom 
of the Romans, or of the military riding schools of our own 
days, had suggested to them to erect The principal inhahitants 
of each district might bo invited to make the preliminary ar- 
rangements ; or where there are schools or isollcgcs, unless such 
things were offensive to the feelings of the community by which 
they are supported (a^ at all events, they would not be in the 
*■ Upper Provinces), the teachers of these institutions might he 
requested to do so instead, as well as to sit as judges of the games. 
In particular cases a special Professor of Gymnastics might be 
employed with ad^'antage. ThJn all these local seminaries might 
be connected by a general management, whose duty should con- 
sist in framin" rules, collecting sulecriptions, ^ rewardiug the 
diligent, classifying llio combatants by a more universal comped- 
tion, and publishing au annual report for the information of the 
public. The benefits that would result from this measure ard quite 
incalculable, and the whole machinery of Indian society would bo 
altogether remodelled. When this great change shall have been 
brought about a more manly tone will he infused into every nvatiro 
breast, the excessive timidity and sensuality which now disgrace 
our countrymen will come to an end, and the evils of polygamy 
and early marriage will be for ever banished from our shores. 
Our morality, too, winch admits of much improvement, ivill bo 
then considerably purified aud suited to the age, and, if deemed 
advisable, completely changed. Vigor and industry will re-place 
ou^present apathy and Lejplcssuesi^; and plenty, cheerfulness.^and 
happiness will be diffu^ all over the land of our birth. ' ‘ 

UTiis is my conclusion, gentlemen ; I shall be glad to hear now 
what you think on this subject.* 

• Siortly after the delivery of thia lecture a gj'mnostic claM was formed in the 
Hindu Coltegc under & Fttnch laaeter , fcut, owjngto lansea wiiith are poi apparrnl, 
it proved a failure. Since then, bowever, ssrerel nsCire sssoiistioDS tavc been 
formed for tbe encouragement of nding and oUier stlitetk auiusemenis, which are 
graduaUy becoroingoiore and ibcwb popular every year j and a legal enactment has bceo 
raseeJ bj the legislature eanctioniog the loarmgc of Hindu widows, which has been 
cactied out succesafullj' in aovctal cases. ' 
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the first desiro he feels is to provide for himself and his family. 
Secondly, man is an animal of gregarious habits, bound i>y social 
laws, and he rises or falls with the community of which lie is a 
member. If be do a gtod avitioo, ho serves himself aa well os 
his neighbours ; if he do a bad ono, lie debases himself and dis- 
graces his associates. But sometimes personal arc opposed to public 
interests, and one of them must yield that the otlicr may be satis- 
fied. Thirdly, man Iwbevea in a Creator, venerates liim for Hi? , 
goodness, and perceives the necessity of complying with the in- 
dications of His will. Tlio duty of man, then, is of a most 
composite character. Firstly, there is the duly to him^lf 
* and his family. Secondly, the duty to hU country. Aud thirdly 
the duty to his Qod. Or, in other words, he has private, public, 
and moral duties. Can anything ho dearer to a man than 
himself, his family, his codnliy and his Tleligionl , BcligioO'. 
tells him to leave his father and mother if they stand bettt'ceo 
himself and his moinl obligatioos. Patriotism bids him swrifici) 
his private interests to tiio public good. And paternal solicitude 
urges him to do that which will benefit bis children. These aro 
all strong motives of action, especially wheu they all point to the 
same end ; and the only fecUog that might rise in opposition to. 
them is filial teuderness, and that only Vhen the parents are . ign^ 
rant or blindly bigt*ted; But is the ignorance or bigotry of one's <■ 
parents any valid ground for his obeying them against his own convic- 
tions ? Certainly none. Parents are to be obeyed only iu those 
matters which do not involve higher obligations. Bat when the s 
sacrifice they require is that of the interests of himself, his posterity, 
hU country, and his Religion, h« must , fling himself away fro’)' 
such parents ; for their sorrow then is a just punishmeut of their 
culpable ignorance and stupid interterence. Every man will judg® 
for himself. We havtf no right to bind the consciences of cur chfl-- 
dren except in their youth, and we should concede no right to otir 
parents to limit onr own. It is the duty of most animals to, 
defend and provide for their young: and so,. by nature, it is likewUo 
a human duty. Consequently, for the mere fulfilment of thus duty,; 
ahuman parent uo more claim -to implicit obedience from his ' 
children than tUosethave from theirs ; and, moreuver, when this 
claim is opposed to their physical, intellectual, and moral well-beiog. 
it is simply absurd. We owegratUude to our parents for the nius- 
ing of our youth ; and all thatwetieed do in return for this act is to > 
support them in their old ageand infirmity, if they have not them- 
selves bad the foresight to provide agaiust those natural evils, aud » 
to pay them due care and attention in matters which conduce to- 
their comfort and happiocsv: but we must grant them no power of 
mischievous meddling in affairs which no way concern their inter- 
ests. ^Yc may consult them ou busini^s as>we consult our frieiids> 
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But the present Charter Act Las provided that they arc abso- 
lutely oyen to .men of all colours, castes, creeds and nations ; 

of tbo gTeatMldepeoicnl empire tasjCTei seen, layt dowa for youi 

guidance the great principle that the satires of that empire are for the future to be 
admissible to all olEces within it, as a means of securing the permanent allegianco 
of the Indian races, and of making the bond which unites them to us increase ia 
etrength as they themselrea increase in knowledge and cirilization. But Parliament 
having once laid down this great principle, leaves everything else to you. No satire 
of India, however manifesiJ}* fit far your actvice, can bring an action to prevent his 
exclusion from it by reasi^ solely of his colour. No friend of the natives of India 
can obtain a mandamus fur such a purpose. The l^islatura has simply expressed its 
wishes, and trusts for the accompltshiAent of them to that zeal for the advancement 
of the Asiatio races which you have conspicuously displayed in the libcial education 
given at your colleges, and in the great number of native Indians whom your govern- V 
ments have appointed to luerativo and rrsponsiblc offices in the uncovenanted ecrvicca, 

“ We -are not, then, going beyond what is srarrantcd by your Msition as the 
enlightened rulers of our eastern empire on the on.* hand, and as the faithful and 
willing subjects of the ^uecn and Parliament^n the other, when we assnme, that if 
WQ can lay befuro you a case for the admission of a native to one of your covenanted 
Bervtces, to which no objection can be made of a stronger hind than the objection which 
may be made to the admission of anf nativo to any of those offices from which they 
have been heretofore excluded, neabalifiadyou not only willing but anxious to carry 
into effect the intentions of Parliament. 

“ We think we can convince you that Or. Chuckerbutty’s is such a case. 

“Ilia own qualifications for your medtea! service are sufficiently proved hr hi» 
printed testimonials (see Appeodu) ; and indeed we are not uodcr the necessity of 
using any arjumenC or exortation on ihi^art of the case, because we have been 
informed by Dr. Cbuckerbutty, that your Honourable Court have already recognised 
his professional and personal merits in as curJisl a manner as might be expected from 
your poaltlon aa l^e patrons and protectors of the Asiatic subjects of the British 
Crown. 

“He possesses, however, one qualification (and he owes the possession of it in a 
great measure to your bouoty) which appears to us so importsot, with reference to 
^e general question of admitting natives to the covenanted services, that we cannot 
pass it over in eilence. 

“The entrance to the medical aervice id not like that to the civil and military 
services, generally closed against all who have not been educated at liailevbury or 
at Addbeombe. Even if Dr. Chuckerhuity bad never been out of Calcutta, os would 
have been qualified fox your medical service, it he'had <there acquired that amount 
of professional knowledge and ^st n-pntaboa fur general good conduct which now 
dbUngubh him. 

“But we acknowledge that, however anxious we might havebcen to see him placed 
in point of rank, honour, and social position, upon a fooling with your European 
medical officers, we should not have desi^ to see him recieving pecuniary emolu- 
ment equal to theirs, if he had not earned hit testimonials by residence and study 
in Europe. •••••• 

“tVe proceed to remark upon tie nature of tie service info which Dr. Chuckcr- 
butty aspires to be admiUed. 

“The tbreo services to which natives are made eligible by the 87th section of the 
Charter Act are tho military, the civil, and the medical. 

“If we were asking that a native Indian should be appointed to a cadetship, we 
think it might reasonably be said that such a nomination would not he the most pru- 
dent commencement of the new system, and therefore not a soDod exercise of the dis- 
cretion which Failiamcntbas left to youinCartying into effect its benevolent intenlicns. 

• • * • • • • 

“The civil service and the medical service then appear to us tube the proper fields 
fur first bringing into practical operatioa the pti&cipls laid down by Parliament. ■ 

“ do not say that no plausible objections can be raised against nomisatisg a 
native civil servant, or a native assistant Eurgeos > we ssy only, fint, that all rach 



o'tiG gets now a covenanted appointment througb the medium of 
competition, he not only does not owe hia nomination to individual 
favour or class interests ; but he stands on the highest of all grounds, 
the ground namely of bis personal meritsttried by a fair and open 
competition. Hence, then, if there were no other reasons but this, 

I would strongly urge yo\i to send your children to England 
■without loss of time, that while«you have the opportunity you may 
prove to the world by a sufficient nomber of instances that you 
wish to be admitted to the Ijigher offices of Government, not 
through private patronage hut upon your own solid merits which 
will bear comparison with those of any nation in the world. And 
to those who would embark on this duty, I would say mind onlyv 
your duty and use your best exertions, and even if you fail, which I 
have no reason to fear, you ■will have well merited, at least, your 
country’s gratitude.* • 

But there are other reasons why I should inculcate the necessity 
of visiting Europe. No native of this country, perhaps, is more 
in a position to estimate the force of this necessity than myself. I 
was born and bred as one of you, but wbat I then learnt, and what 
I have since learnt, give me a right to speak authoritatively on this 
subject Gentlemen, 1 will remind you that 1 first left for 
England in March 1845 amidst many sighs and doubts. IVe bad 
not gone far before the treasures of the deep broke upon us lik^ 
a new world. The ocean's expanse, the dasning spray, the mighty 
waves, the fragile weeds, the soft medusm, the flying fish, the 
blowing whale, the swimming turtles, the gambolling dolphins, the 
treacherous sea-snake, the innocent gull, the cruel shark, the sub- 
merged corals, the dangerous rocks, the distant mountains, the 
vaulted clouds — figured with grotesque imageiy and many and 
varied hues, the rising and setting sun of the trackless sea, the 
silvery moon, the lightning's blaze, the tempest’s howl, and the 
thunder’s clap, were all ol^ects of great splendour and passing 
wonderment. Then contrast with these the bells for meals, the 
small talk, the quick-spreading scandal, the thrilling music, the 
merry dance, and the melodious song, and you will image to your- 
selves a faint idea of the life on board ship. Ever and anon a quiet 

bustling and crowding to a spot to gaze with gaping wonder and 
straining eyes for the cause of the exdtement. Or, perhaps, the 


“ Since the opening of the eervices up to the present, 9 natives of Bengal, 2 
Armenians, 7 Dast Indians, end 1 natire of Bomhav have succcsafultj passed lor the 
Covenanted Medical Service ; 6 natives of ^ngal, 2 East Indians, and 1 native of 
Bombay, for the Covenanted Civil Service; 4 natives of Bengal, 7 Armenians, and 1 
East Indian, for the Calcutta Bar ; cevenl nativee. Bast Indians and Armenians arc 
.no7 preparing in England; and a number «f tiativee, East Indian* and Armeniass 
have vUitcd Euroie as tiavtljers or njmhants. '* 




Bea rolla heavily and the ship pitches nncorafortahly, from which 
one half of the passengers are confined to their .berths, (Spewing, 
Ecovyling, and cursing’ all the time, while the other half coarsely 
jest upon the absentees^and eat -their dinners amidst the crash 
of crockery and the din of glasses, when it may happen that a 
sudden lurch throws head over heels a rubicund 'grinner, and he 
goes tumbling and rolling from one swle of the deck to the other 
to the immense merriment of the whole company. Then it may 

be found that he baa broken a hone or dislpcsted a joint,- when a 

cry is raised that a heavy sea dashing against the rudder has lifted 
up the helm's man into the air and he is calling help, ho,- the boat, 
cthe boat, while the forbidding spray is sparkling and breaking 
upon the deck. The next moment we may be doubling a 
cape, and, amidst doubts and feais, hope and joy, tbo ship sails 
prancing on the billows into* a safe and commodious harbour. 
Now race the tiny boats and their wrangling crew, swearing loudly 
and lustily towards the anchorage, and in a few minutes more 
, strange faces, yet stranger wares, neavy oaths, and honible grim* 
aces surround and bewilder the luckless voyagers. After much 
pushing and pulling, perhaps, one succeeds in getting into a boa^ 
and then away he goes to the shore where a perfect cro’ffdot 
hungry beggars await bis landing to assail him with importunate 
demands for buck$hisU and a volley of endless requests; till 
jaded, harassed, gratified or disappointed, our curiosity hunter » 
glad enough to beat a retreat add return to his ship. But even 
in these visits, short and casual as they are, a lover of travels 
picks up an immense deal of information invaluable to him after- 
wards. He sees many countries and various races, and he Icaras 
their varying productions and difiereot customs. Islands, capes, 
promontories, straits, bays, gulfs, tt-tuories, seas, oceans, and con- 
tinents, he passes fidccessively and rapidly ty, ' and nature’s 
grandeur he imbibes from its purest sources. He looks with 
admiration upon the liuge pyramids, and the novel passage between 
the sea and the clouds in the Uediterrenean water spouts, and he 
is dazzled by tbe solemn majesty of snow-clad hills and lofty 
mountains ; while the deceitful mirage, the barren deserts, and 
their glowing sands, teach him bow capricious nature is in the 
distributioa of her gifts. Tasteful vineyards, luxuriant orchards. 
rich fields of beans and capers, vast groves of oranges antf ciestnti'l-’i 
and blue-eyed, fair-compleiioned damsels announce his approach to 
the European coast, ana now the oft" pissing steamers, ships, brigs 
barques, and. vessels of war bring him each day fresh news -from 
Xondon. Malta passed, Gibraltar passed, the Bay of Biscay cross- 
ed. and he finds himself in the ^annel vvith the chalky cliffs 
the coast of England standing out in bold defiance before him. 
The sky is hazy, the weather grows thick, the Isle of Wght 



shields him from the sea, and ho steams into the harbour of 
Southampton most probably with a shower ; for it is said that it 
seldom happens that this port is free from rain. 

' Now he lands on the soil of freedom aiM the home of heroes. 
How different it is from the land of Pharaohs and the house of 
bondage he has left in the rear. Ho has as yet only seen a 
seaboard town, but still how bcaOtifulare the chubby little children, 
the hazel eyes, the golden locks, the waving parasols, 'the comfort- 
able houses, the neat pretty gardens, and the tidily paved streets of 
sea-girt Britain. But he has no time to lose, and away he goes 
mounted behind an iron-horse in a fine laige vehicle soft and cushiony 
within. Strange it is to travel thus, and stranger still to pass by ■* 
in quick succession, smiling fields of corn^green meadows, rich pas- 
tures, happy farms, busy towns, and tunnels and bridges without a 
siugle look of hesitation ; when at length in the distance rise numer- 
ous spires and tall chimneys, looming through a vast mass of smoko 
and hailing your traveller to the Metropolis of Englaud. 

Who can truthfully describe the wonders of London i A volume 
will not suffice for the task. The crowded shipping, the splendid 
docks, tho large ware-houses, the Tower, the tunnel under the 
Thames, the numerous bridges, the E.TchaDge, the Mansion House, 
the Bank, Westminster Abhey, St. Paul’s Cathedral, the 
National Gallery, the Houses of Parliament, the Colosseum, tho 
many other public buildings, the Palaces, the Colleges, the 
Hospitals, tho Theatres, tho Operas, the Parks, tho Gardens, tho 
Menageries, the British and other Museums, the Courts of law, 
the Exhibitions, the Conservatories, the University, and the forty 
different learned Societies, form a very small part of the curiosities 
of this great capital How fine are the streets, the drainage, the 
water supply, the gas light, th<?ch«rche^ the clubs, the monuments, 
the sqxrares, the India aud many other cirporation houses, the 
Treasury, the Horseguard, the Admiralty, the Board of Control, 
the Exchequer, the Marlborough, House, the Devonshire Hous^ 
the Apsley House, the Somerset House, the Exeter Hall, the 
Guildhall, the Marble Arch, the Kensington Gardens, and the 
suburban towns of Clapham, Blackwall Dulwich, Hammersmith, 
Battersea, Wimbeldon, Brompton, Putney, Cheswick, Kew, Efch- 
mond, Hampton Court, Ealing, and Hamstead I How strict the 
police, how magnificent the shops, aud what a profusion of wealth I 
Gentlemen, but to understand London one must be in London at 
least for five years before be can form an adequate idea of its 
greatness, vastness, riches, pleasures, viws, aud population. On a 
Sunday the sudden subsidence of the busy and restless activity of 
the week is really a striking phenomenon. 

But these are merely the surface scenes of English Society. 
What is deeper is still worthier to be known. How shall I introduce 
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■ -you to He home-slring of EogllsU life ? Could I carry you tisrc 
I could eW you fountains of tlio purest kind from whiil, spring 

I respected. I sliould not exaggerate if 

rnfM in London is of more value than a month in Cal* 
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r.'' ““"‘ry- Men go tlitre, ifnot alirays 

and nondere. 
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« Eneth I"' ""M- Add to this that the 
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fromaTo«,r‘‘ » oatice of India; for beiig free 

other rniiiFtr: ^ prej udices, thhy can sympathise svith men from 
They S 1 ^ 1 “?"° fro® ‘l>e British dependencies. 

aad omit no 

laKnd Va? V”-‘° Steal and the noble of the 

nnd i£esl <o Wm all objects of cariosity 

nnuintercst. Go to the Collections of Zoolouv. of Botnnr ofAna. 

ofTirlwi!!"''"*’; Antiquities, of Curiosfties, of Mmeralogy, 
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instractiug and atavtsing tbeto at the same time, with what 
delicacy English gentleman addresses a lady, and how charm- 
ing and cheerfuraiid withal.modest, is the tone of the home-life 
of England. - • • 

But this is not all. Once in London a student has within his 
reach a variety of pleasures which I have not yet touched. Custom 
has so ordained that most of the European Colleges grant a vaca- 
tion of two months during the bright days of summer. From the 
first of August to th^ last day of September, a student may roam 
wherever be likes and visit whatever he pleases without loss or 
suffering if he have the requisite means at his'command ; and m 
these times of Railway travelling he can do a great deal within thati 
period. I know by experience how sweet is the pleasure of using 
those opportunities to advantage. I made several such excursions 
during my student life in London ih addition to short trips into 
the country on various other occasions. 

My first journey was to Paris. I went there in company of a 
distinguished Prolessor of University College. Our first stage 
was Brighton, a very gay, cheerful, prettj^ town, celebrated as a 
watering-place. Our next stage was Dieppe on the French side 
of the Channel. Dieppe is a fishing port and, therefore, not a 
pattern of cleanliness. • Yet it contained objects which struck me 
most forcibly at the time. Its market was amply supplied with 
vegetables, fruit, and fish of all descriptions. The^ lower classes 
of French women wore a cap of curious construction ; and the 
upper ranks were affable, fraternizing, and polite. The harbotir, 
though small, was well fill^, and had separate places for different 
kinds of vessels. The fort, not particularly deserving of notice. 
"We travelled from this place to ^uen in a diligence. Our seats 
were in the coupd, and we l#uod ourselves next neighbours with 
an intelligent Frenchman, a well-informed R-ench woman, and a 
communicative driver. As we moved along up-hill and down-hill 
everything of interest to a traveller was dwelt on and minutely des- 
cribed. We could not have enjoyed oureelves more lationally than 
we did then. Arrived at Rouen we had not many hours to spare ; 
yet within that time we saw much before wO got into the train. 
Now we were whirled along the vaJley of the Seine leaving on each 
sido beauties of uncommon splendour and loveliness, passing 
through tunnels, and crossing and recrossing repeatedly the Seine 
and tlie Oise, till late in the evening we entered the suburbs of 
Paris, and thus terminated a long day’s journey. 

If I have found it difficult to describe London, it is still less 
easy to draw a picture of Paris. At Paris nro to bo found the 
gayest of the gay, the prettiest of the pretty, the loveliest of the 
lovely, the shrewdest of the shrewd, the cleverest of the clover, the 
liveliest of the lively, apd the«nost tasteful decorative magnificence 
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rf'Piris aro'of the most agrec- 
of Ltfn ^ “P™‘ ‘'“'f® wore balcyoa dajs 

stte efnoT t '“•™ ^ t^ore literally buried in'foreslsof 

Sr preparations, classified mi- 

bor-» “ T?' .pa’"*""??- rafo^anieal instruments, and 

ferffioruSi “r “s’ Dai'^ssiH Se 

' the Chamber of n °a5^°a**5e Palais de Justice, the Luxembourg, , 
*'■“ Arsenal, the Gobelins, the 
fhe HhSde ‘5e Military School, 

Place de la rou/d the Place Vendome, the 

Sant thi 0 °/ “? ‘I'® Fountain of the Ele- 

Etote ?he%A ef 11 *“ St- lewis, the 

oa petnere, the H6tel Dtcu, the Military Hospital the Military 

i e Aic do '^r 4'’' 7 '>“”/e^l 7 sde? the S 

£kI sSK^ £”ctof£« 

sSSt#».fS-aa 

to recount ’VerLiillps ®th(jr curiosities impossible 

French kincyg "mn je,l S “ full of busts of the 

of historical paintings and 

magnificent • fountaYs’ '™rld, with 

Sevres, Its celebrated nnrrx.! ^”^^3 breaking the vista 

plants, the most extensive garden of 
together by the labours of Buff.m natural history brought 

-a large Jpace eZZd tifh Cuvi/r. There 

surrounded by the Tuileries tli7'’p I ■ n ’i"”'* ’Uuiuaty, and 

the luvalidsi^ntaink “SnnL?^ •'>= f 

the Arc do Triomnlio tlip afoUni *®uth, tbe Military school. 
Through the middle of this urn eieme, and tho place Vendome- 
the cSainps BysL anrPh^'u‘‘,‘''S'’'““«f“l Seiue <ii«Wi”S 
tho Chamm 3e Mars ™ ih ‘u Coneordo on one side from 
rounded by brLd Thou the whole city is sur- 

Skirting those tree^ is a - 1 ® ^tecs on each side. 

'tees is a wide Kvcmcnl for fool passengcri 
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Ifetwpon the paved path.s is the carriage-way. And beyortd tlio trees 
are spleii^lid inansions, sliops, and tlieatrea These promenades are 
the Douievavds of Paris, where all its fasliion and beauty assemble 
every evening. In a much wider circle *are other walks of tho 
same kind which constitute the exterior Boulevards. 

Such is Paris. Paris, the work-shop of Voltaire and Rou.sseaii, of 
Pascal and La Fontaine, of Corneille and Racine, of Chateaubriand 
and Lamartine, how can siie be otherwise than beautiful f She has 
seen hey days of pro^jerity, and gloomy nights of adversity ; yet 
she is -as graceful as ever though shorn somewhat of the lustre 
she had gathered by the victories of Marengo and Lodi, of llohcn-^ 
linden and Jena, of Wagram and Friodland, and of Austeilitz and 
other places. How strange are all human events and how sudden 
arc their reverses 1 I vividly remember to this minute an e.vcla- 
mation by my friend pointing to the chain of forts around this city 
during a walk in the suburbs, saying "look at those stupendous 
w’orks whicli the king has been raising to keep down the Parisians, 
But what will he do when his own soldiers sympathise with them 
and turn their heels against himself? ” How sago was the remark, 
and how verified have been tho predictions ! Because Louis 
Philippe’s Government, with all its good points, was a weak Qo- 
voinment. Wo left Paris after a slay of nearly two months, dur- 
ing which wo gathered much material for reflection, and returned 
to London vid Amiens, Boulogne, and Folkestone, greatly pleased 
with the result. 

Hy second tour was to Berlin. I started with the same friend as 
on the last occasion. Our first stoppage was at Dover. Many ob- 
jects attracted our notice on the line of road : but the most conspi- 
cuous of these was the Shakespeare Cliff, between which and the 
sea tho train had to erefit Could*gel,to the terminus. At 

Dover itself we were struck by its celebrated fortifications which 
might bear some comparison with those of Gibraltar, though they 
have not like the latter tunnelled galleries in the Rocb*-the w'onder 
of ages. Like Brighton, Dover is a batliing station. A large guu 
pointing towards France is called the Queen Anne’s pocket-pistol, 
a very different affair from tho devil’s tongue of Gibraltar. Cross- 
ing over to Ostend we hurried through Belgium passing by Brugas, 
Ghent, Louvain, Malincs, Verviera, and Aix-la-Chapelle to Cologuo 
on the Bhipe. Cologne is said to be the den of all European thieves 
and pick-pockets ; and the remark is not milapplied; for in this 
respect, it beats even London. The great object of comment here 
is the large Cathedral which has been building for ages, but has 
not been finished owing to a supposed curse of Satan. In ascending 
the Rhine from this place the scener^ is truly picturc-sque. It 
would be as bad to compare this river above Cologne with the Nile 
below Cairo as it would be to compare the Ganges within its rock 



then down the Rhine following out former track. Mngdebnrg is 
one of tly; most .strongly bnilt of Prussiim fortresses, situated on 
the Elbe. It has a large popirlation and rich neighbourhood. The 
Railway from Berlin to the Rhino cit>sscs here the line from Ham- 
burg to Leipsic. Bninswick is apparently a fine town, but wc 
saw little of it from the shortness of our stay. Hanover, the 
capital of its king, is a very pretty place, A deep, broad canal sur- 
rounds the town. The promenades and the palace are handsome' ; 
the houses and the pe<jple comfortable in appearanca Wc saw here 
a grand military procession. From Hanover to Cassel we travelled 
in a coach. Wo passed Gottingen at night ; so we could not .see 
its university. The intervening country we found full of beautiful ■* 
and romantic 'scenes. We had to cross many hills, passes, and 
rivulets on our way ; and. on the road-side, standing crosses 
■were to be seen in considerable •numbers, and vast forests of 
apples and pears loaded to the ground with fruit. The situation 
of Cassel is highly picturesque. It lies on the brow of a bill con- 
tinuous with other hills in a circle enclosing in the middle a deep, 
fertile valley. It has a good square, well-paved streets, haodsotue 
houses, and a most magoificeot promenade, skirted by rows of trees 
and leading to the palace a distance of some miles. This walk lying 
on a high ledge of rock, the view from it is superb ; add to this tho 
cool shade and tho bracing air, and I will Icavo you to imagine 
liow plen«aat and varied arc the thoughts whicii here ilect through 
tho miml 

Giesen is the scat of a famous university, where Liebig and 
Bischoff were Professors at tho time of our visit Wo wore highly 
pleased with tho arrangements of tho grand chemical laboratory 
and the anatomical museum. 

In the train from FrankforWo Darmstadt a German gentleman 
of the name of Muller entered our carnage'and said that, liaving 
observed me in tlie streets of Frankfort and not knowing how to 
introduce himself, he had taken this opportunity to a chat with 

me about the East. He returned to Frankfort after travelling 
with us for three stations. Tho view of Frankfort from the bridge 
over the Main is very fine, Darmstadt is tho capital of tho ilcssc 
of tliat name. Wo saw here a grand military proce.ssion, and tho 
palace sviiicn contains a great nuninor ol valuadlo pictures. Tne 
museum of natural liistory has a fair collection, and Profassor Kaup, 

, who devotes his whole time to it, shewed us several interesting 
fossil teeth of the mastodon, elephant, rhinoceros, tapir, «.tc. 

Thus closed my second tour. I have purposely left out a great 
. many things, on which I shou}(I have commented svero it not that 
1 was afraid of tiring out your patience. / 

My third tour was to Vienna This tnnc I had to set out aloue ; 
hut happening to speak French and Germrm, I e.\pcrieoccd no 
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' »”• I left in a 'sleamer ^vl,;ch piles 

SaHe ^“'"'‘”8 fee ‘Ws latter port. On loet-d I made 

™ S n’erchaot became a parli- 

vomLa,^m After thfce sailwe sigl.ted Heligolaodia fa- 
fte ml,rf » of eca-hatliers ; and presently ne entered 

Li nTe‘b ‘I'e *ll'‘e nf “I"* I sliall have to speak mere hci-cafler. 
Se?, rim, ? "ore ave landed at .Harabnrg-a free city of tie 
blinded . “fnnlnderacy. The Mend I have^ already 

me markllH 'nt™<iacrf me to a number of students tvlio paid' 
ter «l Stndlml ri.““'* ^ndncled me to the Exchange, the AIs- 
• Maee fn All, Cell^ the Music halls, the iving of Denmark's 
mal other Cl ■ '' ^ ?“l'nS School, the Schiessen Garten, and 

to bI°S' Zl , “ '"‘“'‘I- I ‘I-® M 

■earn aJo d ”V)',.''--‘«l6ng companion 'of former 

curiosities S r! 3- “ a P'un, after revisiting tie 

to Frankfort on tv'^ neighbourhood, wo pursued our way 

rnaS a smv of th " &esla.. trbere we 

the nleasent oro ®P®n6'nS tlem most agreeably among 

of Ot 0 T kf- ■ d r ‘1>= rich prebarations 

aud^S'olLZZ'cT'^ Oiuvenhost, the Museums of ^Ag^ricultnro . 
the Universuv ‘ D f ■’ “"‘iq"® Churbhes, and . 

fln°sr™llec fan '‘'’“''""keWefoet that Breslau contains tin 

i.Sa“s't‘S“,;LTd”a‘ ““•* " ,‘“- 

paasr”ng'bv”Qmlbr'V°T i’* conrso towards Dresden 

mi otm wav &d “'''Z''*' “”'1 many other places 

and morllssicsl ft ""“P'lal of Savony, and it is neater 
loveTy le til h f f '"S' »'™ *0 in the world. 

Gartm Ihe nZ??"' '"‘1®. ‘^e grove, of its GroMr 

Amoly of im aLoioot? ' '“’“'■“S"' ‘I" Zwiuger, tie 

tlio dcllhts 'of bs ' heroes, the retirement of its vast hitoary, 
siibtirbs,°liocw«iin promonades of its quid 

Opera and tlip d,3on f etctellent theatre, the singing of its fioe 

E^t it Ze ®"''e -J4el r«la“; 

Dresden - it is swoler ,1^1^, description of tho tranquil life of 
w.arbliiin of the Z 1 - ' 1 “"e attractive than tlio 

sccncn-%n ’'"'"P’ “''c”cc, .arts, and 

teach wlio wore both eadd'*'' 1 ,*nct here Carus and Eciclicri- 
Tliis Wsln i„ f "«liugly polite and commimicativa 
a steamer wn w-ent nn'" ?®eent,of the Elbe, Leaving Dresden in 
to Pragiia ' " ™‘ “P “ 6>r ns Obnstvi, and thence by an omiiiliis 

and a wilder orliovZfiA Isyialled the Savoii-Switzerlanil, 

notbcconccilZ'on eafc z “?",“y.‘l'»" "■= e.>'v here could 
to a giddy heinht and naked precipices 

b y uci„L,t, and at one spot (tho Eajljle) stood seicral ioflf 
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ol<l. The mountaiQ ranges bordering this river, though not w 
awe-strikiug as those of the £Ibe, were yet sufficiently grand, and 
at Giein, >vhero they come closer together, the rapidity of the cur- 
rent is fearfully incrcasrtl. We had a very pleasant time of this 
trip, and some Austrian nobles on board with us we found to he 
unusually sociable for their class. We did not land at Linz till 
late in the afternoon, but we had light enough to go to the Schies- 
seii»Platz and then up a hill, at the top of which we found ourselves 
in a nice little garden with a coffee-house in,^he centre. The view 
from this place was one of the grandest and most picturesque that 
I have ever enjoyed. Vertically below where we stood rolled the Ha* 
*■ nuhe. lu fraa‘. and lying in the valley, which extends a long 
way, was the town of Linz. The course of the river could be seen 
for many miles meandering through tho plain. Opposite to our, 
hill and on tho other side of the Danube rose another cliff equally, 
ns Viigh. At the edge of the valley and bounding the horizon were 
seen verdant hills, precipitous rocks, and lofty glaciers, forniinga 
vast and endless chain so far as the eye coum judga And idIM* 
spersed in tho plateau were numeroife corn-held?, villages and 
towns which, by tlieir spires and chimneys, mado a ludicrous con- 
trast to nature's suhlitnily around. 

Starting the ne.n morolog early we went by Weis to Graunden. 
a small town on tlie bank of tho Traun Sde. Wo reached it m 
tlie midst of many a pasring shower and transient glimpses of tho 
sun. It was necessary now to cross this lake in a steam ferry as 
there was no p.atli through the inacccs-sihlc and inhospitable moun- 
talus which rose above tho cloud* nnd hemmed it in on all sidf^ 
Dut wo had not gono forty yards when torrents of rain and pea‘i 
of thunder camo down on us with unearthly vehcmonco, rmd the 

neighbouring peaks, catcjliing up (he sound, echoed and re-cchocu 

it at once in a chorus bf a thousand voices. The reading of 
J)<luge had not produced the impression which I now felt, any 
how creatly«*vQ3 the vlToct enhance*! may bo considered, when it t* 
added that ciLnracts and canvules were pouring down the hill siJ«* 
into the lake with leaps of immcasurablo span. At length wc 
got into a coach at tho other end of the lake ; but as our cour?? 
still J.vy along tho foot of the bilU on the edee of tho (river)Trauo. 

wo were ill imminent danger of licing cruslt^, killed or drowuej 
from the fast de''ci.'iidii>g current* from the hill-tops, cliarged wit® 
heavy logs of timber which the foresters had fellwl and •heaped up 
in the raviues, *m the hop© of their coining down with the f'^ 
showtT of rnio. An nvrianche could not Lave been more dreadiu’ 
Iban the scene we werl then traversing ; hut in tho exeit/^mfct 
of the motnenl I forgur all terror and thought only of 
mighty sjieetacle bcforc^nic, the liko of which I might 
hsc to 6S.-C again. At Uil the cfoudi ' began to wove -away* 
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leaviti" the sun to gihl wlh* many colours the summits of the 
lofty Traunstein, .Traunkirchc, Sattel, Laken Berg, Schon Berg, 
and Dachstein, till gradually the wjrolc of the mountains reap- 
peared in the Vista. By the time we teajlred Isclil all was again 
calm and dry; 

Ofischl it may bo justly said that it is Paradise on earth ; for 
no words of description will suICdcntly unfold its solitary magni- 
ficence and piclures(\uc beauty. Surrounded on all sides by snowy 
mountains, approachcc^ in the manner above indicated, intersected 
lij rivulets of transp.arcnt water, laid out with perfect taste and 
appreciation of raturo, and frequented by llio great and good of 
all lands, one might really fan<^ lliat he had passed tlie Stygian 
pool and entered the gate of Heaven, liorc there are no brawling 
scenes, no boisterous mob, no mMrjJercr, no thief, no phantom of 
police, and no hideous crimes Everything is serene and mild, 
every body is hunddo and gracious, the air itself is cmhrosial and 
balmy, lloyalty walks here without a single iclinue, woman pubs 
off for the time her gewgaws and liypocnsy, man’s pride is soft- 
entd by llio adjacent scenery, and love, peace, wonder and devotion 
penetrate the hardest soul. Sweet it is to walk by Ischl’s mur- 
muring brooks, to saunter among iU lonely paths, to clamber up 
, its solitary gorges, to stand under it* gigantic waterfalls, aud to 
count the rainljow colours in their spray, to listen to the forest 
mtisl^ and to g.s20 upon the imprexsive landxcano. How glorious 
is the view of Uachstcin, of Kudolnh Berg, of Wank, of Wildons- 
tcln with its ruined tower, of Volkeiistcm, of Wolfgang, of ScliafF 
Borg, of SchwarU Berg, of Wcisen Berg, of Bcllenstcin, of Pemcch, 
of Bchon Borg, of Traunstein, of Wci'-wnUaoh, atid of Mount 
Calvary ! And how bright tho glaciers in the distance ! Ono must 
bo there, gentlemen, to feel Ihi force of iheinipression. But our 
tUiy was short, and so nficr a coiipio of d.ay* at this place, wo 
dcpartcil for Salzburg on tho Salzach. 

llip rcKul to S-iIcbiiig, is romantic and grand. Mdfty a rug- 
ge<l precipice overhangs tho vchiclo as one threads his way along 
tho gorge l>etwccn Iho moimlnins, until all of a Biiddon tho mighty 
fichan llorg. with a vertical cut of f),nOO feet, gl.nrcs him full in tho 
face. On lio goes along tho other side of the Wolfgang Sdo 
which PCparates him from the last nanied mountain. Ho has now 
to mount a hill before lio cm get into tho next valley, and this 
affords him an opf»ortunity of beholding a. panorama of extremo 
grandeur, blending together liold iKirrrn rocks, green turfy ficldK, ' 
v.alhys of ice snow, black dismal clomii, and awcet tranquil 
Jakes. After a sliorl drivo J»o emerges on Win Fuschcl Sdo, along 
the high hank of which ho courses till ho jf rives, at its further ex- 
ftemity, at a village ciUcd Uof. lirto wo took Rotno refresh- 
incut, a* a substitute fo; dinnlr, and met some tueiubcr^ of tho 
. 1 



Traperial family consisting of two parties, eacli in a carriage. Ttfo 
morelioxirs’ drive broQgbt‘iis to Salzburg. This pa'rt of o«r 
journey was not so hilljr as .the last,' but from our coach we could 
see vast rocky mountains at a instance clad in eternal snow. The 
fortress of Salzburg is built on a rock of great height, and inac* 
cessible except by one eide. It *is very strong and commandiag: 
and its effect on me was greater than that of llalta, Gibraltar, Edin- 
burgh, Dover, or Magdeburg., The .town is small, and, rising 
bebind it, are two or three hills. In the cehtte of the great square 
is a fine statue of ifozart The university is small. 

On our journey to Munich we traversed a comparatively 
country, but not far from us stood in one uninterrupted range the 
whole amphitheatre of the Alps, v/ith their rugged pinnacles, val- 
leys of eternal snow, and bleak forests which roan's foot has never 
trod. The Dachstein and Sebaff Berg reached us by their shadiurs 
long after we had quitted their vicinity ; and we crossed the Inn, 
the Isar, and the field of Hohenlinden ere wo reached our destins* 
tion. I have read Schiller's Jobbers and Goethe’s Faust ; I 
recited wild bursts of poetry from the wilderness of Styria ; 3 have 
admired God's goodness from the shady groves of Hampton CootM 
1 liavo contemplated naturo’s bounty from the rising ground w 
Richmond Park ; I have meditated romance from the avenues « 
the Trossacks by X/ich Eairinc ; I have mourned over man's prws 
from the tall towers of Windsor Castle ; but never did I feel sneb 
awe as when I gazed on the memorable heights of Torres 
dras, and on the battle-fields of 'Waterloo, Leipsic, Jena, Wagraffi 
Austcriitz, and Hohenlinden, remembering especially the thou 
sands of men that expired on them, bringing misery, sliamo. 
degradation to thousands of housM all over Europe. All this J 
its fullest intensity flashcU through my mind as we passed Iloheu 
linden which Campbell has immortalized in. the following 
known lin^.;, — t 



Then shoolc the Mtb with thunder rircn, 

Then inched the steed to Irattie driven^ 

And, like the holtoof beayeo, 

Fe'- "'Shed the red artillery, 

• e 

But redder still these firu shall glow 
On Linden’s hiUa of purpled enow ; 

And bloodier sull eh^ijl be the flow 
Of Iser, rolliniT rapidly. 

’Tis motn. I hut scarce you Urcl son 
Can pierc|i the war-cloud rolling dun, 

TiVliere furious Frank and fiery Hun 

Shout 'mid their sulphurous canopy. 

The combat deepens : On, ye brave ! 

"Who rush to glory, or Ibo grave I 
IVaTe, Blunleh 1 all tb. banners wave I 
And charge with all fliy chivalry I 
Pew, few shall pstt where many meet ! 

The snow shall be their winding-abect, 

And every turf beneath their feet, 

Shalt be a soldiePs repulchre ! 

But I must recount to you another event which occurred during 
this '-passage. I have to tell you bow dar’' masses of clouds came 
hovering together ‘to form a black cuuopy over our heads j how 
they stme from us the meridian snn and the giants of the Alps; 
how a dreadful thundecstona with a pelting shower presently burst 
forth with unparalleled fury ; how the world seemed to resound with 
the reverberations of the thunderbolts ; and how every now and 
then streaks of lightning illamined in one glow the mighty pano- 
rama of the Alps. 

At llunich I’saw the Glyptotheck, the Pinacothek, the frescoes, 
the vases, the statues, the pajntings, the schloss, the university 
and its museums, the English and other ‘gardens, the theatres, the 
hospitals, the churches, especially Frauen Kirche, the Professors, 
and the distant Yungfrau and Rigi of Switzerland as wel\^s the Alps. 

On resuming our journey we arrived at Augsburg, where wo 
saw the Rath House with its golden hall, frescoes, and silver pic- 
tures, some churches, and the chapel where Martin Luther deli- 
vered Ilia confession of faith before Charles T. from a temporaiy 
piilp'it. 

Getting into aH Eilwagen we next went to Stutgard. Here 
after a UtUe rest we proceeded to the Naturalien Sammlung and 
examined the zoological, paleontological, anatomical, and patholo- 
gical preparations. * 

Then we reached Heidelburg on the Neijlvor, situated in a deep 
valley, from either side of. which rise moiii^ains of tolerable height. 
On one of these hills is the ruin of the ^d castle. We had the 
good fortune to meet Profess>rTledemann who was so kind as to 



Florence, Viterbo, Rome, Naples and the Vesuvius, Leghorn, Genoa, 
MontpelJ^er, Lyons, Orleans, and Bnissels. But I was not destined 
to reap this pleasure. I had tc defer*ray plan of travelling in the 
country of Avalanches, and in that «f Tasio, of Dante, and of Ari- 
osto. For the French Revolution of IS-tS, breaking out at this 
time, upset all my anticipations. Louis Philippe became by it a 
wandering fugitive j Louis Napoleon was called to the helm of 
state ; and insurrectionary movements pervaded more or le.s3 the 
whole of Europe. T^e Pope was driven from the Vadcaii to seek 
shelter at Gaeta ; Syracuse defied the authority of the Neapolitau 
King ; Sardinia marched her armies into the territory' of Austria ; 
Hungary rose in revolt j Bohemia declared for independence ; Ye*» 
nice threw off her allegiance to the House of Hapsburg ; Vienna 
fell into the hands of her incensed citizens ; Berlin was deluged with 
civil blood ; Switzerland was districted by factions ; and the whole 
of Germany lapsed into a state of ferment and commotion. Such 
tumults as these were a sufficient excuse for avoiding the continent. 
\Vhat followed history has recorded. But I wiy remark that 
throughout those convulsions I felt a deep and ceaseless interest, 
not only from my democratic sympathies, but also from the know- 
ledge 1 possessed of most of the localities where those scenes were 
enacted. The Chartist row in London, and Smith O’Brien’s perform- 
ances in Ireland, took place also about this time. 

'Thus compelled to surrender my original pryect, my fourth tour 
was devoted to Scotland and to the North of England. I had to 
travel alone ; but I had many letters of introduction for every 
town I visited, which made itexceedingly profitable aud instruc- 
tive. As in consultation with friends I bad predetermined a plan, 
I will give you at one view the route which I pursued. Commenc- 
ing with Harrow and Rugl/y I, first baited at Birmingham and 
saw its manufactories of guns, bayobets^ horse-shoes, iron-bars, 
pins, pens and jewellery ; also the Townhall and the Grammar 
School, Next L was at Liverpool, where its numei^us and well- 
appointed docks, wharves, ware-houses, judicial courts, mansion 
house, and handsome churches occupied my attention : and to 
crown all 1 was present at tlie opening ceremony of the Victoria, 
Stanley, and Bramley docks, and the water-locks of the coal canal to 
JIauchester. Manchester was my third stage where I saw its cotton 
manufactories, print-works, exchange, clubs, _ware-houses, cathedral 
and infirmary." Then passing by Bolton and Preston I crossed 
ilorecambe Bay from the little town of Fleetwood to Peel-Pier 
■where the train took me up, and, huriyiyg by Furness and Dalton, 
deposited me at Broughton. I had to cyach the distance from this 
to Ambleside, leaving on each ride scei^ry of considerable beauty, 
such as the Oldman and the Gonistoo and Eastthwaite waters. 
From Ambleside I first wenj (oStockgill Force— a pretty -water-fall 
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‘ piece of rock. Thenldimb- 

sffnL trouble and fatigue, 

^ pleasing prospec! of the 

Xchls f'””" ■ Tbe-niorning 

Wrvlr lU °w "P- ■ Coaiston o)d-raan, the 

‘•'e Sca-fell, the Bow- 
be^ihwa,^^?b”'I■“^.^® Hawksbead, the Langdale pikes, the Til- 
decorrid Windermere with its richly 

atSioo beautiful islands were the chief objects of 

In ^oinrdow^ j “ P‘‘'“*® eteamer to Neivbybridge 

Heslde fvas Z d Wiedermere the scenery in thedireclion bfAm- 
f“rtberwe were away. We 
AVansfell oite ■ that we saw from the top of 

Iliohseat ^Fairfield ’ ^^ellyn, Skiddaw, Saddleback, 

Dawsont’ nSl ® p Kirkstone,r Trantbeckfell, Trautbeck Park, • 
fer? ao™f’ R ri"" Wood Inn, the island and 

duTL thS Nab, and Fnrnessfells. I witnessed 

tS® tors tup also a regatta ’and a wrestling match My 

St Sre i“ tbi» we®baTro mennI- 

tTe sarih. htbi'f • ■'O'J "bere 

which wa^ eoS „-!;¥'’'l?' bo?ee in England. The road, 
Wansfell Pike Tl,Tvi*’i!”"1'S, ? bounded on tbe right by 
S one xL h • d* “"•' oi the left by 

UlieswXat^pS.rd!^"'^®!?’""'*®'?*®* Watch to the head of ' 
STnd in rew nl da ■ hired a boat for Gow-Batrow 

tuoged mountain ^ *be l^e passed many a precipitous and 
enSy of thfs park^ «torfall, is the principal 

path by TraXi? P 'l Ambleside we took the 

onrretoXe Ieft jF ?i’"7lowely place indeed. Soon after 
Lakes, Thirlmere RTdal7e*tf\ *^7 %dal and Grassmere 

andBassenthS Skiddaw, Saddleback, 

and has two or thre<» hnf ^ Derwentwater, 

about a S 

first by tbe side of Harm * Cockermouth lies at 

House, Castle Craio- Pn to Barrowforce, Barrow 

gS;Bo„o!g^|Ssr; w StaS 

Cr^S S^7e'llitfcfll^ f “ 

FromCockennoutb f alongtbe little river called Cocker. 

Carlisle. Gretna Xocferbv Vnd 

College, the Churebp.? .. f y At Glasgow 1 visited tho 
Inm, a cotton manufaitoy indXYm‘’'r ‘ r' 7i"”a«n Asy- 
lory, ana an irot-foundry. I made also an 



excursion to Dumbarton, I<och Lomond, Inversnail, Benlomond, Rob 
Roy’s Give, Inveraren, Tarbot, Locji Long, and Greenock. After 
this I made Dunoon by head quarters, and then was at 'Holy 
Loch, Loch Fyne, Inverary, and Loch tJoyle. On one occasion 
I was a guest at the launching of a new excursion steamer 
which I enjoyed very much. The Castle of Inverary con- 
tains a large armoury of the former Dukes, and the view 
from the 'top of Doniquick bill ' is exceedingly good. Oh 
quitting Dunoon I ivas conveyed by the Pioneer to Loch Gilp- 
head, then by a second boat through the Crinan canal, at the 
end of which I embarked on another steamer which ultimately 
left me at Oban. In this passage I saw Arran, Bute, Ben Urua-J 
chan, Duntroon Castle, Isla, Jura, Scarba, Luing, Lunga, Colynsay, 
and Mull with its mountains. Frqm Oban I took a pleasure trip to 
Iona and Stafla in the Dolphin. Iona is remarkable for the 
ruins of a monastery and a great number of ancient tombs ; its 
inhabitants are helplessly indigent — fishing being their chief 
occupation. Staffa is worthy of notice on account of its basaltic 
columns and FingaVs cave into which I entered along with other 
passengers, who, in spile of the waves dashing fearfully under our 
feet, set up in full chorus “ God save the Queen I ” XLis island is 
used onlyfor cattle grazing, which, by the way, is also the sole 
employment made of the heathy hUls of Scotland and England ; 
the sheep turned out on each being truly astonishing in number. 
In returning from this excursion we doubled the island of Mull, 
and saw Qometra, Ulva, Coll.Tirree, Rum, Skye, North and South 
Dists, Lewes, Harris, Airdnamurchan, Morven, Lismore, &c. On 
my return to Oban I paid a visit to the Duns' afinage Castle, from 
which were distinctly visible Loch Etive, Ben-Awe and Ben 
Cruachan ; and on the folloyingday J went up Loch Linnhe, Loch 
Leven and fialahulisb to Glencoe (as far as the King’s bouse,) 
bounded on one side by Benna-vear and Ossian's Rock, and on 
the other by Eagles Craigs. Then going back an^ nscending Loch 
Eil, I rested for the night at Banavi. In this part of the journey 
we passed Fort William, Ben Nevis, Glen Nevis, and Inverlochy. 
The next morning we went up through the docks in the Caledonian 
Canal, Loch Loghic, and by Fort Augustus to Loch Ness, on which 
we made another halt to view the fall of Foyers, which is very 
horrible and wild. Now we sailed straight to Inverness, where I 
stopped just long enough to see the place, and then resumed my 
journey by Nairn, Forres, the hlasted heath, Elgin, and Huntley 
to Aberdeen. In this drive were seen t3e Cawder Castle and river, 
and the field of Culloden. The stone ‘Quarries, tho bridge of Don, 
the granite houses, tho King's CoUeps, and the Marisclial College 
were my principal sights at AberdeenJ^nd no sooner these were 
finishetf, •! hurried on bj* Uunuotar, Montrose, Arbroath, and 
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echools, the varied scenery, the remains of antiquity, and the geolo- 
gical features of.the country, have been aUy explained in works 
which you have perused *, and if I had any more remarks to 
make they would refer chiefly to persona? adventures, which are 
not likely to interest strangers.* 

In these travels I have spoken with royalty, nobility, and men 
of learning, but never did I feel' my nature degraded by an un- 
seemly assumption of haughtiness on their part. Pride is unami- 
able, whoever may be* its possessor. It is as repulsive in a King, 
as it is ridiculous Jn an upstart Yet how many there are, who, 
rising to wealth from poverty, forget their previous condition, and 
grow insolent, vain, and' conceited in their behaviour' towards 
others. The coarser and the more low-born the man, the uglier 
and more impertinent is his presumption. But the simplest way 
to deal with such a^ one is to hold no intercourse with him as far 
as avoidable. 

My main object, however, being to point out in general terms 
the advantages to bo gained from a visit to England, I abstain 
from all further details, trusting that I have done enough to es- 
tablish my position. Let roe now ask you, gentlemen, if there be 
reason to 1^ dissattsfled that you must go to England before you 
can compete for any of the covenanted appointments. Tine, it is 
^unfair that you should be obliged to incur an expenditure heavier 
than that of the European candidates. But are there no palliating 
circumstances i Is not the gain a rich reward for your troubles 7 
And even if you were to fail at the examination, would yon no't, 
have your minds stored with a harvest of useful knowledge t I 
pray you to know, geutlemen, that even if you are successful 
'you will have many a disappointment on your return to India. 
'You will have to be stoical in your resolutions and laconic in your 
conversations. You must shew that the love’of lucre is not your 
sole principle of action. On the contrary it will be necessary for 
you to exhibit the fire of knowledge and the sense of- duty, which 
alone are our proper guides to the temple of glory and to the 
_ shrine of immortality. Gentlemen, my task is done. And that 
• God may prosper us in the new field of exertion ^?hich is open to 
our count^men is, and will be, my sincere and earnest prayer. 

• Since the above w»8 written the Tfbole of Korth Germeny has passed under the 
military despotism of Prusais, and South Gennany is evidently svaiting a similar 
fate. Italy, too, from Lombardy aud Tenetia to Sicily, has become united under one 
national lang, Borne alone excepted, the eohjectioa of whii.h is only i ^ueetion of 
tine. 



LECTURE IV. 


A. DEFENCE OF NATIVE 'EDUCATION IN INDIA 
DURING THE SEPOY MUTINIES OF 1S57-5S, 

Slk yuly, iSyS. • 

Mr. President and. Gentlemen. — 

I have to apologise for presuming to re'ad to you the discourse 
of tins evening after the able and distinguished gentlemen who 
have addressed this Society on former occasions. • _ . 

But while the question of education of the.people of India ^ 
engaging the attention of many English politicians, I trust I shall 
be excused for bringing to the notice of this meeting a few facts 
connected with t1iat subject 

The Lieutenant Governor of Bengal has stated in his speeco 
at the late distribution of Prizes to students of the Medical CollegO) 
that he was firmjy convinced that education was the surest nawna 
of securing the* fidelity of the subject to the Sovereign, and he 
quoted satistics to prove the truth of this doctrine as applied h), 
India even in her present troubles. • .. 

There are others, however, who think differently, and 
dined to believo that education docs more harm than good to 
British interests in this country. 

It will be our duty to examine dispassionately both these 
opinions, and to determine how far they are supported by facts. 

But • before veatur^og *oa a' tope of so much controversy, i* 
may not be iininteresting to discuss briefly the aim and scope of 
education. 

Educatioh ‘^may be generally defined to be the cultivation of 
the mind in relation to the Jaws of external nature and of our 
own consciousness. Instruction is one’ of its branches, but not 
the whole object. The drawing out and disciplining ofthefacal* 
ties of the mind for the metliodical pursuit of knowledge may be 
said to constitute the great aim. of education. Education stops 
with the school. Instnictum must. cftntiiute.thrjuiijJi-life asneff 
facts perpetually dcvelope themselves. Instruction alone 
produce mechanical imitators, but it does not make great mei 
Education is based on irstruction, yet it is something more tba 
Instniction \ 

A common operative ^may be taught, how to construct tb 
several parts of a steam engine ; yct^^he may remain totally 
rant of the physical laivs which regulate the generation 
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power of steam. A carpenter is not necessarily a shipwright, , 
though slpps cannot be built witho/t carpenters. An ordinary 
soldier fights because it is his profes3i<Ai without any knowledge of 
the plan of battle. Now, in those three instances the engi- 
neer, the shipwright and the officer are the men who plan 
and direct their operations 5 the operative, the carpenter and the 
common soldier being hut mere*tools in their hands, whose busi- 
ness is strictly mechanical, and who understand nothing whatever 
of the fitness ox unfitppss of the plans. 

Every labourer, free or bond, must receive a certain kind 
of instruction to Tit him for his duties however humble they may 
be. Education is a result of civilization and the surest sign of 9 
human progress. Instruction teaches tha hand, the eye, the oar, 
the tongue and the memory. Education strengthens and exercises 
‘the understanding. Instruction, wiJhout education, is limited and 
partial. Instruction, combined with education, may bo unceasing, 
unlimited and progressive. 

The aim of education then is not merely to make the mind 
acQuainted with natural phenomena, but also the laws which re- 
gulate them, and the relation between cause and effect. 

To think, to reason and to judge, are attributes common alike 
to all minds ; but tho measure of thought, reasoning and judgment 
corresponds to tho range of knowledge possessed by each. Tho 
savage thinks it necessary to hunt because he knows of no other 
way of obtaining his food. Tho compositor arranges his type 
according to tho copp' set before him without any very clear per- 
• ceptiou of the meaning of his rvorlv. But the modern judge must 
understand tho case submitted to him in all its bearings both 
immediate and remote, discriminate between facts and assertions, 
weigh tho evidence according to i^s value, review all the circum- 
stances connected with it, and' then pa& sentence after the most 
mature consideration. 

In each of theso instances, thought, reasoning^ and judgment 
arc alike involved, tho diffcrcoco between them being a differenco 
of degree. The savage and the compositor have a smaller range 
of thought because their knowledge is more limited than that 
of tho modem judge. 

Tho common mechanic and tho educated la%vycr aro each useful 
in the particular profession to which they aro respectively brought 
up. But let us roverac the picture and sot the mechanic to per- 
form tho functions of tho judge. Ho is perfectly bewildered by 
the novelty of his situation and tho multitmlo of facts and evi- 
dence laid before him, which ho does notj understand. Arbitrary 
will has regulated his past life, and arbitrary will guides him 
still He orders a man to ho hanged or transported with ns much 
disregard of the strict matter bf law, as ho would change his shoes. 
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To Hame such a man for etprs of judgment 13 to forget hisirao. 

ranee and want of fitness Mthe post to which he could he eleraled 
merely by some accidental cJtcumstances. , ‘ 

This IS not, however, altogether an imaginary case.- Such thiogs 
do occur sometimes in the most civilized communities. Social 
convulsions are their ordinary parents. While they last the reign 
of terror prevails. But sooner or later the good sense of mankinil 
discovers Its mistakes and puts a stop to their further continuance, 
Prolonged oppression, pent up passions, a blind spirit of fanaticism, 
and religious phrensj. account for the violence ni^l fury with which 
“'"’”“'7 “«“<i«d.»'>din,theanarehy which 
‘ , . 1 , twAuIcnt and daring men are suffered 

and to rush headlong in their pre- 
rehirn .1 1 ° 7 '^*<^kednesa Righteousness and justice 

B, ? ■ i when the eyes-nf the nation are properly OMncdl 
But m the meantime w-hat a vast amount, of riirn, desolation and 
inflicted on society 1 What untold acts of cruelly 

■* Wl,. ( .r°^“ ^I'l^® rights of property have been disturbed I ' 
tion of th. *l'»" «i”“- 

between iobfTT"' “ ‘kv might learn the distinction 
S licentiousness) , 

ooJhs 'k® P®®®'®”® “"<i honor good principles 

nloM if’nove! .^ ‘ i-’" of minor importance; for 

lendio ‘ m o, n” “®hieve l„ieliapp,ncsa The formerTs unselSih, 
seh!.h°oo'd / ^’r"' L“ 7he latter is' 

smnd ev.i™ S'* ‘h® pe.rsonal lieoefit of the indirijiial. A 

tho moml “ °a“ f''""''' '”''"‘'® ‘k®"' hoth, so that while 

it m°riL obSSotTl’'’ ."kj'®'»''.«>”®idetnble imporlanco; and 
Jt may be obtjiocd by special puremtK. But education barinc-in 
view mom ly tCe acoomplislimolt of tl.is end ieSS t ve rfoiuon, 
2 r r* f™"> that which mate ar,fcnrieran- 

A.XmlS'nlSlT''’ "■ 'T'®- '■''i'®'® senrihililica ' 

..n.' 1 ? 1 ‘ 1 rtr^lnce hut uomiicd good in every 

eensa It docs no harm to a man, nor to any iSiv Co la S 

wc“I^of°t °e'iawT"'',f n® moral and Bocfalchfigations as 
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aiWe of the feolinga of others, and Aows therefore no pitj’ in 
mfiictingjpain, or pleasure in bestoar/ng happiness. His actions 
-assimilate him more to a brute than w a rational being; for he 
lives from the band to the mouth, 'and iiis ideas are limited to 
his daily wants.. 

I’hose do well who set a high value on education as applied to 
themselves ; but those do better still who appreciate its blessings 
in others as well as in themselves. 

The educated tnin;^ acts like a mirror reflecting its own light 
upon all who come within its range. 

The ignorant mind is at perpetual war within and without 
itself. 

The educated mind suboiits to the necessity of labour without a 
murmur. 

The ignorant mind repels that necesity as long as it dare. 

The educated mind does Us work with an inteUigent conscious- 
ness. 

' The ignorant mind does the same in vacant sulleoness. 

The educated mind thinks for itself in the regulation of its 
conduct 

The ignorant mind requires to be led by the influence of others. 
The educated mind is open to coovictiou. 

The ignorant mind adheres obstinately to first impressions. 

The educated mind will listen to ezplanatious. 

. Tlie ignorant mind will be persuaded only under the pressure 
of fear. 

The enducated mvud abides by law because it appreciates its 
. value. 

• The ignorant mind submits to law because it fears its penalties. 

Viewing merely from the point education, we may divide the 
condition of man into three : viz . — * • 

1st, of Ignorance. 

2nd, of Imitation, •» > 

'3rd, of Education properly so-called. 

' Under the first head wo shall place those houseless savages 
who have no written language, and who are unacquainted with 
agriculture and the arts. 

Under the second wo shall include all who are mere mecha- 
nical imitators, and do things l^causo they have seen others do 
them, without troubling themselves to question their reasons or to 
improve or alter them in any way. 

Under the third we shall speak of thosh who have undergone 
an intellectual and moral culture, and are, in the broadest sense of 
the term, educated men. 

The number of houseless savages is intour time growing gradu- 
ally smaller, being confined chiefly to the mountainous regions of 



Asia, America, Africa and tf\e South Sea Islands. These are the 
barbarians of our age. Y . t . 

Mere mechanical imitators exist no where alone as 'a nation 
wTthout there being at the '‘same time some educated ininils. 
Wherever the imitative arts have been introduced some amoynt 
of moral and intellectual education has found its way.' Tlie coun- 
trymen of Menu, Confucius, Zorodster and Mahomet cannot bo 
said to be mere imitators. Philosophy, literature, and the sciences 
and arts are not unknowu to them. The difference between them 
and the nations of modem Europe is a difference of deCTee.and 
Al the presfeut day is taatft kwawledge and a 

* larger number of educated minds among a given number of persons 
of the latter than of the former; and henco the comparative 
designations of civilized and semi-civilized races. These term* 
imply simply an abstract trutb'as applied to the aggregate nation- 
alities, When we descend, however, from the concrete to the par- 
ticular, the difference by no means appears to be so great os H 
would at first sight. Id the lower orders of society we discover toe 
eame general ignorance and industrial occupations both in tn« 
civilized and the so-called semi-civilized nations. lo 
middle classes there is the same eagerness for information 
everywhofo as a means of wealth ; and in the higher the saos . 
mdolenco and love of case. ^ , 

It is in specialities and individuals that the superiority , 
civilized over the semi-barbarous nations is originslly founded* 
Out of thousands of spinners in the civilized world one man, 
haps, finds out au improved mode of spinaing, and he immedhey 
publishes it for the bcneCl of his connliymen. Out of thousaaw 
of mechanics some one discovers the wonderful power of ste-iOi 
nnd ho employs his ingenuity to i^apt it to a machinery, and to 

instruct his geucration'how to urivc ships through the water aca 
carriages on land without nnimallabour and in spite of thec^P" 
ricioiiscIcrasDtu. Out of thousands of men of science one 
of genius devotes his whole time to the study of electricity, a^l 
points out its practical applications to the purposes of daily hw* 
And in this way discoveries aro made of the highest import-aciS 
to mankind by a few earnest individuals, which, being published* 
leeomo at once the property of tho nation, and are taught at evei^ 
school thronghout the civilized world. Ilcnce many minds 
wero originally on a p.ar bccomo unc<^iial from an inequality.*” 
education. While reading, writing andarithmetie form tlio 
cip.al items of study with on orthodox Hindu, tho great truths 0* 
physical and mom! peienee and history bccomo the subject of cvciy 
day coalcroplation with tho young European gentleman. 

There Is no wonder tlfm that there should bo such a rnigW 
differcacc an onlioary EdVopean and aa ordinary 
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tive of this country under the present circumstances. That this' 
differencejcan be ^wept away by eduction has been proved over 
and over again. We may take it for granted, then, that the ordi- 
nary men of India wo^d be on n par erith the ordinary men of 
any other country provided they were similarly educated. 

India has not furnished in modem times any very extraordinary 
men of science. Nor did EurCpe furnish one for several centuries 
after the extinction of her old nationalities and civilization. That 
India will never prodijce great men of science because she has not 
done so for a long time, is therefore a proposition which cannot he 
maintained. Education has already made a great stride in this 
country within a very few years. What it may effect hereafter* 
is not perhaps so easy to guess. But that it will do good and dis- 
pel the darkness which overshadows this land requires no wonderful 
foresight to anticipate. * * 

Now I think we may profitably occupy a few moments in taking a 
. cursory review of the present state of Education in India. That 
great subject divides itself into three distinct systems, as it is con- 
ducted according to the Hindu, Mahoraedan or European plan. 
The first of these we shall call the Brohmioical system, because 
owing to the restrictions of caste it is confined mainly to the order 
of Brahmins. Under this ^stem reading, writing and arithmetic 
are taught from a vcry'early lifo, and in the majority of cases the 
education is supposed to ho complete by the ago of twelve. This 
enables them to write ordinary correspondence and simple docu- 
ments and to keop4iccounts, and they desire no more. The few that 
wish ‘to ho more learned now wtake themselves to the study of 
Sanscrit and religious books^ an occupation in which they frequent- 
ly spend the whole life with no opportunity of amassing worldly 
riches. This may bo a verv praiseworthy exercise of self-denial, 
but the philosophy it inculwtcs is a verbose and distorted phi- 
losophy, which consumes itself in its study and leads to no prac- 
tical results. The ordinary trades constitute with, the Hindus 
so many castes, and they are pursued from father to son ivitbout 
any education and with very. little competitioa 

The llahomedan system of education, though hampered by 
' no dLstioctions of caste, is neverthelass as defective as the Hindu. 
J.P SK's jirlW .bilp .rw .saasb iS' .huva* iy 

posltions, and these are ihojtly books of fable or of a dreamy 
morbid philosophy. Tlio few that aspire to more than ordinaiy 
knowledge, have that knowledge consist almost exclusively of an 
acquaintance with the Koran — tbo repository of Mussulman Law 
and Faith. The trades are as ignorant as the Hindu beyond their 
immediate affairs, though not formed into castes. 

The modern or European system h»3 been introduced into this 
country only within the presAil centur}'. It hardly numbers yet 
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ba divided into mechanical and 
tim to S Tn" ,r''°V tradesman an,! ednca- 

t n° fhi/ ‘ba gentleman. This is perhaps a novel way of pnt- 
“ ia the right way, inaJmncL 

on^ho'^2l’“°'?‘ adncation which is bestowed 

It I ihTr 1 diaidterested motive in the giver.' 

her conLlt!rrf^ apecies of education which is forced on IndTaby' 
The education England; and yet it ,13 a most useful one.. 

The woSino ^ “ a “ '* adncation of the workman 

•who have to o°‘^a ‘H Europeans in India are all natives 
Selves sTrv,oe,hu before they can make them-' 

takinv Bimll These men must be employed in every under-’ 
SLT' r saaat. The result is that after soml years’ 
K on t aonddent of their skill to set up 

Calcutta native “.aatonuta Thus it is that we have' now in 
Smiths waf n 1 abinet-omkers, engravers gilders, printers, gnn- 
*0 'wh^^veT^® wr?°^b"'Uers, architects, saddlers, milliSrs,' 
ThTs ?n »Ll 1'““''? ““''aa European mnslek ' ’ , 

toaunraenfdal h ■“’aa”® "biah’is destined’ 

t^^eenSnt^^L'd^ 'aaS'® «'« intercourse be- 
have skilled^ labourers *3 the interest of the former to 

S of 1 ,, 1 ... . a®” faa their undertakings ; and it is the inler- 
Booner to be abL to themselves ns fast as possible, ' the 

The demand for naf a^ themselves up in independent 'business 

nSlravs i lv in bJ" 'ba weslrotH"” «t 

traSen ?s^afe,J'°'''‘>^‘'onsof the planters, merchants and 
a short timBsJiPrfs.°»i’ ** probable thej will be higher still 

leaving the „„d ‘±°a' ''bich teaches the senses, 

*Hla‘,^paSrc1„#?»'r^" 

The » 1 ?^® purposes to serve. 
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: Before the breaking out of the pre«cnt i^iutiny the mmiber of 
■schools the three Presidencies ^v|* pretty large, though far 
from adequate to’ the requirements oPthe millions. This formic 
dable outbreak has unhappily in ^me , places rudely interfered 
Avith the prosecution of their benevolent work j but, Avhen the in- 
surrection has been thoroughly crushed out, it is to be hoped that 
it Avill again proceed with acewerated speed, and root out for ever 
tho seeds of future rebellion. 

This education consists for the most part of instruction in read- 
ing, writing and arithmetic, as well as of elementary lessons on 
mathematics, geography, history, moral and natural philosophy, 
and poetry. With the greater number of the.pupils the sole ob- , 
ject in entering school is to pick up a little smattering of Engli.sh 
and to write a good hand, so as to be able to turn copyists or 
writers as early as practicable. Out of the few who linger at 
their studies for a longer period many are actuated by a pure spirit 
of emulation. Very few indeed continue tbeir education from a 
true love of knowledge. 

This is not a state of things, however, which is irremediable. 

It Avould have been unreasonable to have expected more than this 
at tho commencement. Time works marvellous changes. Already 
the light of science is begtnoing to produce its purifying and 
elevating effects. Already the lUtlo community of educated 
natives is heaving with swelling thoughts and noble aspirations. 
Already the mighty structure of superstition is crumbling to tho 
dust under their firm and regular tramp. Already the champions 
of darkness haA'e taken the alarm, and are waging a mortal 
struggle against civilization j but the votaries of knowledge have 
’caught them by their throats, and they may shake with wrath 
as wildly as they please, they will never put back by oue step 
the onward march of human improvement. , I’ll© battle is as good 
as A^on. 

We have only to point to the excellent native zwwspapers and 
learned associations in illustration of th*is opiniou. we might sin- 
gle out the marriage of Hindu widows, which has now become an 
established fact, to encourage us to bopa There is no doubt then 
that the giant which has defied so long the unaided efforts of our 
countiymen at self-improvemcn^ is fast melting aw’ay under the 
iron grasp of time and European leamiug, and we would all rejoice 
to see its utter annihilation. / 

We come now to that part of the subject with the announce- 
{3 ment of which we opened this discourse, tvis., the desirability or 
othenviso of giving eduaition to the people of India. 

The Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal has decided in favour of 
native education, and he deserves our bf st thanks for that deci- 
sion. He has condemned m>the strongest terms the barbarous 
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womm “S'riminately. MmmillBl. on men, 

coincide in ravage mutineers; and 1^,6 lieartil^ 

tteTam^?,l,n I.ate.thosd crimes besauj 

SSe "''>■“*= ‘heir perpetrators be 

Z J ‘hay daim consanfuinily trill. 

tha’litlle^ri 1 ,“°'? haaanse they ivould have smothered 

the ma™> f hroad and steady flame to enlighten 

tne masses of our countrjmen. , “ 

Beook of°Tn^F 0“ fioy subject coucerniDg tie' 

many of i obviously*^difficult to sa/ LoTf 

fte mutiny “‘ha European model have ji,i£ed:in 

reSris ‘his question for us as 

thflarne Mrn?N?-‘'°A‘''‘'‘^''="‘‘“ Medical College. Ontof 
have issued fmm Doctors and Sub-Assistant Surgeons uho 

nmvcrtrh.v . “iy I™ ” three, have been 

Lt maioritv of?l “ ‘h'^nhs of rebellion, altboighthe 

the sepoys ol tbeiriegSta“‘^‘'‘“° ■ ‘“Ph.'™* “ 

it support of the advocates of 
stance that tbs mufi notorious circura- 

any natives w}®^^ W destroyed wl,erever they could 

but also of beitiff knowing feogb'sb, 

domestic servatifci intercourse with Europeans, down to 

aSrent becomes still more 

Shs L n? during the last fourteen 

that of ignorant and fanf^f' against natires, but 

toleration^a wir im agmust knowledge and religious 

ntaSSVS;;ea*1hSLlrr^ “ 

lhc m,poLToSf™‘'a° consideration the views of 

the largest allowance fOT'th^T'™ ’ “J'r * ““ '"‘■■‘ng to male 

lost winds and relativ'Sdnrii .? ?^°?;”“®°'' ‘h“° "'h" ha« 

w — r._,L. “""“R the terrible mntiniea We blame 

ra errors of judgment they have comraittet 
escitement of a bitter erief. T». is oniniow 


viaMo.ouu leiaiiyes d 

Sir ?L‘mo2lL?'“’ »f j“iK“ent they hive committe 

not Ln wTha™ mK‘Sr”‘n ' “ ‘’V*'"' S"* 

tions held by Europea^P^'^'^^ diminution of the number of sitoa 
con/rionm?ss°T^TO‘”£[4‘^ ^a«v“el,‘!'®°'"'™ ‘ 
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■ 4th. ' A supposed inherent inconigiUo vtciousness of the native 
characterj • j 

5th. A supposed absence of gratitude in the native heart. 

Gth. A natural ferocity of dispo^tlon rf the natives. 

7th. The • physical, intellectual and moral inferiority of the 
natives as a general'rule compared to Europeans. 

8th. A diminished respect 'for European talent as a result of 
native education. 

9tb. The religiou8,fanaticism of the people. 

10th. A hatred of foreigners and foreign institutions as a 
feature of the native mind. 

11th. The probability of the interests of tb'e British European ® 
subjects being injured by native education. 

• Answer 1st. 

' The apprehension of danger to established authority from a 
general diSiislon of knowledge is a proposition which carries with- 
in it its own condemnation. Why should a Government be afraid 
of. the opinion of its subjects if it be founded on justice and 
honesty? It is only when these essential attributes ore wanting 
that a Government fears to open the eyes of its own people, 
whereas in the opposite case its stability and power increase in 
direct ratio witli tbeir education and material advancement. A 
progressive Government has no need to dread the light of know- 
ledge ; on the contrary it is its duty to encourage it, so that its own 
motives and actions may be duly appreciated. A Government 
founded on violence and fraud would have much to apprehend 
in a similar situation ; but we cannot believe that the opponents 
of native -education have any such opinion of the British Indian 
Government when they advice the abandonment of public 
instruction. ^ , 

Answer 2nd. • 

The fear of a gradual dimiootion of the number of situations 
held by Europeans in the country can be entertaiaed-only by the 
ahallowest minds. The demand for European skill is too great 
to leave room for any such auxiety, and this is fully attested by 
the excessive wages it easily obtains. The Railway and other 
, great undertakings would be only too glad to employ Europeans 
alone li iliey could make that pay ; hot the impessihlllty of thsar 
standing the climate and tlb higher scales of remuneration, are 
. difficulties which must alwayswo a serious obstacle to their exten- 
sive employment. Even under the Government a far larger 
number of Europeans are required than now engaged for tbo 
efficient working of the various departments ; but with their 
present salaries it is impossible to increase their number because 
the finances of the State wjurld not bear it ; while if the salaries ‘ 

. were much reduced it is feared the requisite qualifications could 
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become judges and*- magistrate^ and.lia these capacities favour 
their own countrymen. Now, couldVnot the same objection be 
urged against Europeans ? But let us caivy out this argument 
to its utmost natural conseqnencesl ' Wbut have wo then ? This, 
that no native is to be a judge or magistrate because ho is likely 
to sympathise with the hundred and eighty millions of his coun- 
trymen; but Europeans alone' are to be judges and magistrates, 
for they will not sympathise with the people of the country to the 
prejudice of the few thousands of Europeans in India. 

This sort of sophistry is a most monstrous injustice, which 
would not be tolerated even in the Slave vStates of America, for 
it is a return to the worst form of caste. The legitimate inference 
from all this is, tb'ht the hundred and eighty millions of blacks 
are to work for the e.xclusive benefit of a bandful of white men, 
and worship them more obsequiously than they ever did the 
Brahmins. 

When Qod made some men dark and other men fair. He had a 
great purpose to serve. He did not make climates for men, hut 
men for climates. The inhabitants of the Tropics are black, 
because that region is int^ed for their habitation. The inbabU 
tants of the colder -Utitudes ate whits because the euu is less 
powetfid- ill them and does not tan tho skin. Hence when fair 
settle within the Tropics their descendants grow more and 
mon coloured from the action of the solar heat with every suc- 
ceeding generation ; nay, it is observable even in individuals of 
a fai. pe-oplc who have lived long m a hot country. In like 
manner the proUua, which dwells in caves, when exposed to the 
sun, becomes- coloured, losing its former translucency of surface. 
The pride of colour, therefore, is as foolish in man as it would be 
in that humble creature. > 

But in truth what would-be our pi^ent condition if this anta- 
gonism of race had really existed ? Why, every European would 
have been suspecting every native as constantly trying to destroy 
him, BO that - no natives could be employed even as domestic 
servants through fear of their poisoning him. Now, in sober 
earnestness, does this. state of things obtain anywhere in India? 
Are not Europeans and natives doing together business of every 
kind without any such suspicions? Aliserable indeed would be 
the life of that man who enjertained these gloomy fears, and yet 
freely mixed himself among his bitterest enemies. 

Answer 4th. : • . 

It has been asked what is the good oi educating the natives of 
India if tho inherent viciousness of their ebar^ter remain unchang- 
ed. It will be seen that in this question two things are taken for 
granted— Istly, that every native is naturally vicious ; and 2ndJy, 
that this trait in his character is irremediable by education. 
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This is a most broad Und bold, assertion. Consequently it 

behoves ns to ojtamino the founds on which it is bised e ' 

Aro ait the people of this country naturally vicious !* Several 
wnters of emmeuM barti ansdered this proposition in the narms- 
bve, and so a /otwri it might be supposed that there must W 
opinion. But when we look more oar. 
rewly into tacts, we find that the nnthors who have written thus are 
all men who could have known little of native society. They 
their statements on the repojis of the Law Courts; 
viSJ “i “"n‘"0= oiucanery, corruption, periuiy, forgery and 
■ S our ■?'“ ”8’“ “ private lilo aid momlily 

strangers; otherwise they 
Thev wnnlfi i^olved m ono sweeping *tharge an entire race, 
the ^r>Tr».n» learnt that tl^c perpetration of those crimes' was 
loolfffi * 1 , 1^® respectable natives 

Fnr beni with as much horror as the rest of raankini 

It ^ bribes, or tell a lie. 

l>o sells the souU of his 

anwstora to tli« spirits of IlelL - ^ 

therefore falls to the ground, not only b^'Vit I' 

^ doctrines of philosophy, but also tarn*. 

The Msiitnpiion that any portion of the humaa cmw Ls'-^nca- 

ScWuK'T'i'jh^ PraSiu. iSrtT,' ma^c ^ 

ThU f, „„ if* ”Pnnvnco and tbc'co.nn..,a aenso of ll.o wo.il ' 
las 38 of spccnialion. for tl.o result 'of r i 

5lcc iny,o rh“ “’tendy proved what a T,.it rcformalicn is ta’..ng 
one at ill riin'Mlcr of the rising generation of Bengal. No 
in thiVil ‘i‘”,"l"“'tedB«ugaIleesbmughtup 

iraount of tniM r.T ■ poas^s „ coasidcialle 

respect to tviin ^ '■ “te ynl »!"»■ “ 

li Wdiit thif .r"’ ?'•*”"» “I Enropv. ii '» "oHoo much 

nwfJri “lat they will Ik, k, i„ course of lima There are 
t«Md Swt''l T™iI "lo for integrity of charac- . 
of nu^trillTito wmli'"“ •“ “teparedTti host men 

thTOu"h*nli°liilea“” i’AS prcvatlftl at ono time so it must prcrail, 
lar^thoJiioVn" Hrily lea, uutenaMe, iLn «. 

mnlinn ^ Queen Anne, wl aro told by the hi,lori.,n, cor- 

^ That a„v1e.Tr“""°°« •t" Englifh smtemem But 

‘'‘0K"Bi'*h statMmen are so 
roSthal a, , 1 , ” 'P"*'"' If ”01. then why ahonlJ we 

all b™f ironiieie I?'."'",* P:“"“’oa of India i. eorti.pt, so mn>i 

« mo'ialTmeSS'iT’ "■ 
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- The doctriue of iaeradicable moral^^lco is consequently founded •% 
upon insyfficient data, and would rpt be entertained except by 
the most'careless' and superficial minds under the inHuence of 
diseased feelings and angry passions. I»have no doubt however,' 
that when in calmer moments the same persons come to reflect 
seriously upon it, they would see the propriety of our view. 

Answer 5tb. ' • • 

. It has been laid to the charge of the people of this country 
that they have no sen^e of gratitude for benefits received. It has 
been said that do what you wojild, they will never be thankful for 
it, nor consider themselves under any obligations to you for your 
k’ndness. This would certainly be a very great fading if it were 
tnie. Plausible reasons have been adduced from the late mutinies 
to prove its truth, inasmuch as in several instances the sepoys 
nave murdered their European benefactors. Here we must pause 
before we give our unqualified assent to this very gra%'e charge. 

We do not doybt that the sepoys have murdered several of their 
ber^factors and that m this they acted like fienda But is it 
'othing in w»i<"'ung this point to take into consideration the 
•’■c ’'^tan''''3 ch ■'oaded them on to this dreadful deedi Must 

w rget that, h‘ *'« they were acting under the excite- 

G oT a blind uud tan^ .col impulse? And are there on record 
f of ' ■' wiMred Europe where men have 

. ^uite d’-lt »'der corresponding circumstances? 

11 .otten • .ivnsttioas and St, Bartholomew’s day? 

P » ■ \ ot, tber ' .'i>'>iii<l look upon these doings in the light 

jf exoeo*' '"sl es, nr.d "Ot as the-nile. 

’I’l ihe people of India arc as alive to feelings of gratitude 
as any other nation requires no elaborate demonstration. It may 
be seen in their every day life, and it is only those who are blinded 
- by prejudice or culpable ignorinco who disbelieve it. 

Answer Ctb. 

Kothing is more mistaken than the idea tbat» th^ natives of 
India are naturally disposed to be cruel This has been attempted 
to be proved by a reference to some of their gross religious insti- 
. lutions, and by the existence of the practice of torture- But the 
cruel Hindu rites are already in a fair way of siippression, and will 
in a few years more, no doubt,^ number with the past. However, 
they are no more inhuman «haa the old Drmdical rites, and as 
these have left behind no pAmanent tendency to cruelty in the 
present people of England, so those too may be presumed to be as . 

. unlikely to stamp for ever tbo moral char&ter of the Hindus. 

Torture was common throughout Europe, during the middle 
ages, though now it no longer exists. It has vanished like a dream 
before the solid march of civBization, and will similarly disappear 
from this country under the incristible force of the same cause. 
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But jt is au error to tlynk that ia ordiuary circlimstances tbe 
natives are more disposedy)cruelt3' than ptber nations, Oathe 
wntrary they are quiet, loving and generous ; au'd tlieir piety and 
hospilahty are a bye-^Yocd among all nations of tho world. ‘ 
Answer 7th. 

The physicd, intellectual and moral inferiority of the natires aa 
compared to Europeans is an nrofument which mifiiit hare bcea 
used two centuries ago to impose on tho ignorant and credulous 

‘i™'’ ’ ■ i” of 

nineteenth century, in defiance of facts nod experience, for the 
. ° Tn ° ■ f “ “ oondnet os foolish as it is opposed to 

i ercry well-cherished principle of the modern a-a 

Uio greatest i-arioty prerails' every- 
whertt and so we find it among the people of Iniiia. As o gcocml 
moLf,' 1 °^ ‘to plains are less hardy than those of the 

mountains. Tho brave Seikhs, Rajputs, Jlahrattas nod Pathans 
are perhaps as good m this respect as the inhabitants of many 
Eurapeaa countnesj while the Bengallces. hardly inferior to any 
m point of intelligence, have a feeble physical frama 

r ‘to present actual inlclleclual . 

thTnS of H-‘a « fo' tigher than that of 

f.refce?I,M Hmdustan I am not prepared to deiy; but the in- 
cStareisoLatf “M, ‘•‘'''f"® ‘to capacity 7or intellectual 

nS irarraati I- ‘te European than in the native, is a conclusion- 
LLr^ wbol ‘^1 toco no native of this 

,1 “‘?'[oo‘aal powers had improved by education 
thSrS 1 ^ "i* " Edoopoon under equ.al conditions,. 

Ria lad “ ‘t“‘ typothesis, unjust as 

nifts’ are ' “‘'■’'“‘•■olo oau be pointed out whose intellectual 

gdts are m no way inferior n those of any Europeans with cor- 

EimffracT objection on this score 

usTo hidvft nf ^*11 of “o^t‘7 uot BO invariable ns to enable 
may 'fotoite standari. Wbat 

Sm of ?„nl W wi “f “oo “oy oot be so to 

that of unother. Wheoce this difference ? I think we can - 

Moralitv ^iftliT’r referring to the source of all morality. 

lawrofVod and '’t'ot >0 coosonaut with tbe 

ni't'or- '^O'f »‘o ooderstood by each 
Sf man are Part'colar ,t\niits of iu religion.- The laws 

inw the condncl T I ™ approbation of Society in regulat- 

IriA tL s^iat Of 0,00 Person towards another, and which vary 
witn the social organization under which he lives 

ciety Ser?n i ‘‘'tsfoa and So- 

'/hurbimmv^^'Vi “> must tho standard of moralitr- 

ga y would be punished a'crime in England; whiJc 



polygamy Is. not only tinpunisbable, but has also the sanction of 
the Civil law of India. The Bnibmimoses his caste by eating beef, 
and tbeOlaliomedan by eating pork 7 vvbile the Christian feels no 
repugnance to either. 

But there are certain virtues which are common to all nations 
more or lesl These are honesty, cando’ur, truthfulness, justice, 
^mercy, charity, hospitality, gratitude, love and reverence. They 
exist in the breast of the native as well as anywhere else, though 
the manner of their manifestation may be modified by the principles 
of religion and the s^ial condition of the people. 

Would it be fair then to complain that what Christianity and 
a long age of civilization have effected in Europe, has not been 
done in India by other religions and a different state of intel- * 
lectual illumination ? Clearly not, until education basjbcenmore 
liberally spread among the peojJe, and a better code of laws 
provided for their social system. 

Answer 8 th. 

It has been objected that if the natives are educated their 
respect for European talent would undergo a diminution. This 
would be a real misfortune if the world were to stand still in 
the meantime. But inasmuch as every Society is progressive 
it is an evil scarcely to be regretted. It is not however without 
its parallels in interests which more nearly concern mankind. 
Docs not the parent run the same risk by educating his children? 
Is not one generation liable to be siu-passed by its immediate 
successor? And do we repine tbat our pro^ny will be cleverer 
and more fortunate than ourselves? On the contrary do we 
not rejoice at their success and good fortune? The intellectual 
is an open race, in which all may join who have sufficient spirit 
and application. There is room enough for everybody. The 
world is not yet so narrow tjjat rmy need be excluded from it 
When that is the case it will be tlie tim& then to look about 
ourselves and devise what avc should do next. Meanwhile let 
us hope that no harm can result from the cncoura^mtut of educa- 
tion on all sides, and a belter acquaintance with God and liis 
handiwork. 

Answer 9th. 

The religious fanaticism of the people has been urged as an 
invincible obstacle to their Ixlucatiou. ‘This is simply untrue, 
inasmuch as thou-sands 'ofj native gentlemen willingly give 
their children an English education. I do not doubt _ that in 
some places difficulties have been myt with in canying on 
the work of education, but then those are not such that they 
may not be overcome by tact and judgment. One would have 
thought that tlie history of human dissection and female edu- 
cation in Bengal would ,havi set that tjuestion'at rest. So much 



‘ tie moro the people of this counliy 

are enlightened the less bigScd wUl they mow 
Answer 10th, - ^ J b "■ , 

and.foreign institutions has been qnolrf 
if thl, r 1 "““? ‘,‘1 ““y I be penpittcd to ask 

„ in wMch evopy nation partakes 

ybat JS patriotisiti -but the love of one’s own 
oTsY ■nst.tulions ? Well then, it is a love of somelhlng 

Now rtrn u disliko of Something he does not know, 

and voo wmo^a "f aomctang he did not know, 

annreeinte ’f Hindu or Mussulman quite as ready to 

‘ Sk rf bfeV ™ ‘b“ 

■want ffrtrtrt /.n • go to Europeans when they 

electrii^ houses, steamers, railways, and 

in anv of ^ ^ hatred of foreigners displayed 

what dels not erS" 

-Witt' me? tto ““tivo does not receive 

tionsbin'^ -Bm tl, *“'* E“roj)can brethren,- t.c. into domeslio rela- 
and h£ ( W® ‘u”' Pr“'“'y -"bat bis religion forbids, 

forVnSs ‘o do with aSy hatred of. 

nnd Knbe«vmi°,i:“?i‘"‘!^“^ bim of this escnse, 

Till then it is Qirislian or any other religionist. 

-bat bis con- 

Answer 11th. ^ 

of tte Bp7tisb?.?i ‘bsialiwes you injure fte interests 

diLSu i i“® morcbants has already been answered 
and iSS P''““d>'>S objections. It is i most dangerous 

crenimv Ttl^ ' 1 ° >”Sis “"d P«bd«l 

Ss Tiav more '*?'b»eWod, uamal, "unjust a?d im- 

fwould^ktbTc '! Settlers indeed! Do you, 

tbo c“m7it t„TS°^ ■=“» ‘bose settlors 

as Boonstbev Lvo mS' ’ ‘bon retnm homo 

mnvbethe mmf™ r '“““S': ““'y‘ And then, what 

SoL Is the b those sett ere! Would you have them 

of nearly two h^nibT ’?,,P'’*“b “anufaclures to the exclusion 
SuntaJ H vonlo^H ^ 'b“ -ntive population of this 

TO.n„t aokCwKi "'■b' (lo you permit such fallacy I 
in the Service of r"nvp''b b-nropeans in India, not 

myL fou^Mof ” '“0 morchanls! 

brinK voubmore ™Y 1 'P™"d "f education, if that education 
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^Tould give us strength to bear meeTc^ our present calamities, and 
bring usiout of them chastenedin spijit and resolved to do good by 
our fcllowmen. 

Having replied to the above ebjectbns, va may gather from 
the foregoing facts the following inferences, vh. 

Ist. — ^That education recommends itself on its own merits. 

2nd. — That education is the' best preparation for the business 
of common life. 

3rd. — ^That educariou and national prosperity arc correlativo 
and mutually dependent. ' 

4th. — ^That education is the surest safe-guard of an enlight- 
ened Government. -j 

5th.— That public education is the best commentary on sound 
Legislation, 

6th. — That education is the Lest mediator between reason 
and the turmoil of passions. 

7th. — That education is the most effectual remedy for deep- 
yooted prejudices, moral vice, and debasing superstitions, 

Stb.— That education is the only means of creating an in* 
tellectual commonwealth of all nations. 

9tb. — That education alone can establish a community of 
sentiments between Europeans and natives. 

IQth.— That ^ education, properly conducted, can never lead 
to harm, while it is of incalculable benefit to the interests of man- 
kind. " ^ 

11th. — ^That, therefore, inferentlally native education in India 
is not only desirable but absolutely iodispensable to the per- 
manent prosperity of the country and stability of its Government. 

1 2th.— And that to the accomplishment of all this there are 
no insuperable difficulties. , 

"With this, gentlemen. If shall coficlude for the present I 
am fully aware of the imperfect manner in which I have per- 
formed my task. Nevertheless I feci deeply grateful for the 
honor you have done me in listening to this paper if it have only 
the effect of awakening thought and reflection on a subject 
so dear to us all as native education. And I trust the discussion 
which is about to follow will fill up the numerous deficiencies 
which I could not supply. Qi this, however, we may rest assured 
that, whatever may be the i opinions of individuals and what- 
ever our own shortcomings, Vja people of England will not suffer 
us to remain in a state of morm degradation, nor cease to send 
us messsages of knowledge and eternal trhtb. 
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NATIVE EDDCATION CONSIDERED IN A PSYCHOLOGI- 
CAL POINT OF VIEW. 
yulj tSa, iS6i. t 

Gentlemen,— 

great conditions of the universe, 
StXn to os only in their nia- 

all natnr** anA destruclibitt bodies. Matter and force pervade 
Kd to space and time, Mittcr h 

mi-lit deosii ^ 1 r™! ™ noderslood to have ihope, site, 

“ chemical affioitm 

S al lhh!s “ mass is called body. 

»oa??S ? At" 
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' The body is the mortal and materiar organ through which the 
nctions of*iife an? necessarily manifesjbd under the government of 
some invisible power. The soul is that power or principle, imma- 
terial, immortal and finite, without "which* life could not exist and 
the body woUld fall a rapid prey to the actions of the commonest 
physical forces. ^ 

Now the soul is to the organic, what light, heat, electricity and 
magnetism are to the inorganic world. Each is shewn by its ac- 
tion on matter, and cash alike is imponderable and otherwise inca- 
pable of proof. 

The inoi^anic physical forces we may elicit, guide and control 
within certain limits ; but the organic living force we Cannot thus 
manipulate, whatever we might do to call forth or repress its 
latent enei^es in the individual bciqg. 

The living force or soul admits of many varieties which may bo 
primarily distinguished into vegetable and animal, the former com- 
prebending the entire vegetable, and the latter the entire animal 
creation. These again aro separable into divisions, sub-divisions, 
classes, orders, genera, species, races, families and individuals, each 
a distinct entity following certain determinate laws os exemplified 
in its peculiar characteristics. 

The aggregate of these individual units constitutes the^nita 
SpiritUfU world { for the addition of units, however multiplied, 
can never lead to infinity, though the product cf such addition 
may appear immeasurably vast to our limited understandiDgs. 

God alone is the infinite Spirit, that comprehendeth all things, 
is all-powerful and omniscient and the Supreme Buler of the 
Universe. 

The finite Spirit, as known to us in its highest earthly type in 
man, has^ a threefold function, comprising the vegetable and 
animal as well as that which is peculiarly human. For the 
strictly human part there are the faculties of Consciousness, Benson, 
Conscience, and "WilL ** » 

Consciousness is that faculty of the Soul whereby it learns the 
past, the present, and the future and the sphere of which is 
limited only by its actual amount of knowledge. Education 
extends .that sphere, and hence an ignorant man has a smaller 
range of consciousness than ore who is educated. 

Bcason enables us to judge ‘Sf the fitness and unfitness of things, 
and of the relation between caise and efiecL The power of reason 
also is expansible by education ; for how pan we judge of a' thing 
if we are ignorant of its properties and relations? 

Consjience is that faculty the special business of which it is to 
distinguish between right and wrong. It is conscience which in- 
forms us of our responsibility to a higher power, and it is to 
conscience that we owe the great principles of truth, justice, 
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charity, faith, mercy andXnwrality. A main object of education 
is to bring out these princi^>lcs and to exercise them cotstantly so 
as to strengthen the force of Con^ienceL 
, The "W^ill is that potfer ■wUch gives us the command of ail our 
thoughts, aspirations,- words and actions. It requires to be eda- 
• catedto preserve that authority, for unless it be continually on 
its guard, it is liable to be nusled by inferior' motives of whiCQ 
conscience may not approve. 

Consciousness, fteason. Conscience and. Will, are, tbe^ore, 
faculties which have no parallels among the instincts of aniiaah, 
and which are altogether different from the vegetative function 
• . of plants. For this reason it will be convenient to consider tie 
soul of man separately under its three different aspects, namely, 
the vegetative or vital, the aijimal or instinctive, and the human 
or rational, to enable us to arrive at correct conclusions npo“ 
native education in a Psychological point of view. ■ , 

/. Vital province 0 / the Soul. — The Vital Province of the Soul 
includes all those functions which form the legitimate subjKs 
of animal Physiology. Thus reproduction, devoJopment, 
absorption, nutrition, circulation, respiration, digestion, secretion aw 
excretion are the processes which belong to this department, tw 
discussion of ^Thich would inevitably lead us into Physiology wiu^» 
being foreign to our present purpose, it is my object to avoiA To 
the above list we might add tomaty, contractility, animal heat, ts- 
flex action, sensation and roluntaiy motion, which, though ahseot 
in plants, are nevertheless important Vital J°roperties of anii^ 
Indeed they seem to forna the connecting link between the stricUy 
vegetative and the strictly instinctive functions, 'and might hen* 
be regarded as an intermediate group. 

JI. Instinctive /’roniqcc 0 / tAe SouL — ^To the instinctive pro- 
vince belong the instincts properly'so called, vis., the appetites 
4icd propensities, and the love of life. 

Appetites. 

To the appetites pertain hunger, thirst, fatigue and the se^^ 
passion, the three first relating to the preservation of the indiri- 
dual, and the last to the continuance of the species. Each of them 
is confined in its action, and each«readily satisfied Thtishunf^f, 
is appeased food, thirst by drlik, fatigue by sleep, .and the 
sexual appetite 6y congress. An fpterval of repose must 
before either of them can again come into play, when a repetit’®.® 
of the same indulgences leads to resatisfaction. This is what is 
called tho gratification of sense, whieb has natural ’ limits that 
cinnot be passed 'withonl detriment to health. A moderate 
.joyraent of senso is not only compatible with hadtlt, bat indisp«“' 
.sable to life. Bui excessive, defective and vitiat^ enjoyments 
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produce alike disease and premature dery^, the first by exhaustino’, 
the second by wasting, and the third by corrupting the powers 
of life. Ihus excessive food and drinlc cause plethora and thereby 
imtrerfect assimilation and dy^epsi:^ exce^ive sleep weakens the 
bodily functipns, and excessive sensual pleasure enfeebles the 
nervous system, all which lays the foundation for fever, inflamma- 
tions and paralytic and other affections. • 

Defective food, drink and sleep produce emaciation and wasting, 
and these in their turn actual maladies. 

Noxious food and dlink poison the blood, irregular sleep disor- 
ders the general functions, and immoral intercourse leads to con- 
stitutional infection. 

These are truths which cannot be loo strongly impressed upon 
the minds of the young, and the education which neglects that 
duty is guilty of a most serious error. 

Now as to the bearing of these remarks upon the subject of na- 
tive education. A great reproach cast upon the people of this 
country is that they are given to excess in the pleasures of sense. 
It is also complained that their food is defective in nourishing 
quality and bulky in amount ; that their drink is often of an inju- 
rious character ; and tbUt they have a vitiated taste for carnal en- 
joyment This ought not to be the case under a proper system 
of education ; for almost the first duty a child should learn to 
practise is that of controHiog its appetites. This is best done by 
quietly pointing out to him the danger of defective, vitiated or 
over-indulgence in these respects— a lesson to be taught only at 
home, being generally neglected at schools. Uorally the impor- 
tance of such instruction is very great; because once a man 
abandons himself to the gratification of sense he is rendered per- 
manently unfit for the higher intellectual pursuits, and his heart 
becomes dead to all correct ^oral Teelings and principles. Sacri- 
fices of sense, however irksome at first, are hardly felt after a 
‘ time, while the benefit they confer is one the value jjf which cannot 
be lightly estimated. 

Propensities. 

To the second class of instincts belong the propensities to possess 
awd board, to 5>toa\ and bide, to \njoio wad destroy, to guard and 
shelter, to gamble and squa-ider, to quarrel and fight, and to 
fashion and construct. J 

It would bo superfluous m a disconise like the present to quote 
separate instances of each of these propensities. For our immedi- 
ate purpose it suffices to know that there is a natural proneness to 
acts of this description in every human being, since, apart from 
the savage state, we^find examples of ^em in all nations and 
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of the smallest service. lu cert:uo porSoos the lovo of life degene- 
rates into moral cowardice, which is ve?y often the fault of associa- 
tion or defective education. 

• j * 

till. Rational Province of ihe Soul. ■ 

.-'W’c are now prepared to enttjr into the rational province of the 
soul, which we shall divide into intellectual and moral, the former 
os belonging to the mind, and the latter as belonging to the heart 
in the sense in which ^at word is employed in Ethics, not in 
Anatomy. 

Mind. 

The mind, as a whole, has certain attributes which are com- 
monly expressed by the terms sonodoess, genius, capacity, intel- 
ligence, ability, ingenuity, sagacity, firmness, skill, talents, energy, 
zeal, temper and a tivity. One of the great objects of education is 
to place these several qurlities under a strict system of discipline, 
ana to find them regular employment in order to invigorate the 
mind in relation to them, drawing out that which is gooa and put- 
ting dowTi that which is bad. 

The intellectual or mental powers aro included under the phe- 
nomena of Consciousness and Reason, as already partly explained. 

For further elucidation wo shall distinguish them into the pow- 
‘ ors of external relation and those of internal action. 

The senses of sight, hearing, smell, taste and touch, and voice 
constitute the powers of external relation, each and all of which 
arc susceptible of very great improvement by education. 

Thus the first impression of light upon the visual senso of tho 
new-born babo is that of dazzling brighlness. As the eyes grow 
accustomed to light they begin to perceive the presence of objects, 
and then their magnitude, shaM, colaur, pumber aud relative dis- 
,tance3. * 

The first impression of sound upon the sense of hearing is that 
.of a confused noise. Rut as the cars become familiar with sound 
they begin to discern the expressions of endearment from those of 
admonition, and aro gradually led to the meanings of words. 

The first impression of external agencies upon tho sense of touch 
is that of pain and uneasiness. But as the skin is habituated to 
their contact it begins to denote the degrees of bdtt, moisture, 
density, weight, re.sistaDCO and mobility. 

Tho voice in its fust efforts uJters mere inarticulate cries. But 
ns tho senses grow gradually matured, and jho will commences to 
exercise its power, the tongue is made to modulate tho voice so 
as to produce distinct intelligible words. 

Wo might extend similar remarks to tho senses- of smell and 
. taste, but. tho above iustanocs aro sufficient to illustrate our 
subject. 


Now society, as it is present constituted in’ this country, 
compels a certain development of these powers of external rcla- 
tion; but to methodize the -process of that development and to 
extend Jts V^danes is an ^office which has not l«en hitherto 
attended to. Wherefore to effect that object the first emplovment 
of vision should be to observe carefully the external and naked- 
eye characters of bodies in varying attitudes and relations, aud 
next to discover the internal and hidden through', the mediiim of 
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note, but how wonderful {^nd delicate must have been the hands 
of those mnslers in sculpture and paiuting to create works such 
as will transmit their names to the remotest posterity? Agaiu, 
what tactile skill is evinced in playiri^ on ihusical insttumbnts and 
in performing surgical operations. . 

The first .employment of th^ tongue should ho to pronounce 
words with correctness, and then to attempt prolonged addresses 
requiring rhetorical effect. 

We shall now profeed-to the internal powers of the mind 
which we propose to consider in the following order, vis. — 1, 
Curiosity ; 2, Attention ;‘3, Memory ; 4, Imagination ; 5, Thought ; 
0, Judgment \ 7, Conception ; S Comprehension. 

1. Ciirioiiiy. 

Curiosity is that power of tUe*mind which urges it to the 
acquisition of knowledge, and may be satisfied in seven different 
ways, namely, by instruction, imitation, observation, experiment, 
induction, abstraction and study. 

Instruction is that mode of acquiring knowledge which implies 
the agency of another upon the mind of the recipient. It is that 
which is the earliest commenced and eostioued through life so 
long ns the conviction lasts of the impossibility of any one indivi- 
du^ being thoroughly and intimately acquainted with every thing. 
The necessity for instruction in all stages of life, once properly 
understood, prepares the mind for tho reception of truth whatever 
bo its source, for it is but reasonable to suppose that the man who 
has devoted his adiole time to a particular subject should bo a 
better master, of it than one whoso attention has been occupied by 
a totally different matter. It is ouo of the offices of education, 
therefore, not only to imp-ort in^tructioti, but also to impress 
strongly tho necessity for it iw every stage of; life upon the minds 
of the young, so that when they shall have completed their 
scholastic curriculum they might not run awaywiih tho idea that 
they havo learnt every thing and are fit for every business ; 
instead of that they have merely entered tho gate of knowledge 
opening tho roads to that knowledge and leaving it to them to 
choose any of the lines they might prefer. Those lines are what ive 
understand by the terra pr^casions. The importance of this 
matter cannot be too much insisted upon or over-estimated in 
reference to native education, blamed as the native youth are for 
intolerablo presumption on leaving school — a blame doubtless in- 
curred by ignorance and folly owing to defective instruments and 
methods of education. 

Imitation is the mode of obtaining knowledge by copying. The 
power of imitation too is vpty early galled into action, although 
it takes considerable time and study to bring it to maturity. 
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researches of chemistry. If it be a wo/ic of art then he should 
explain V) his j)upils all that he knows about its structure and 
origin, and indicate what ho thinks to be its merits and what its 
faults. • » ' 

In the school he should endeavpar as far as possible to illustrate 
whatever he describes by tabIHj, plates, figures and diagrams, as 
well as by actual inspection whenever he may be able to procure 
the objects of the lesson. 

A few hours employed thus dally will lay the foundation of a 
career of observation, of which the result cannot fail to be highly 
advantageous in after-life, for a mao will find it useful whatever 
be the path he may select, and whether he be in the whirligig of j 
society or in the solitude of the wilderness. A Linneus, a Cuvier 
and a Humbolt, owed their greatn^ to habits of observation first 
formed ifi the earlier years, and subsequently applied to the more 
serious business of life. To a mind trained to careful observation 
there is nothing in nature beneath notice and nothing that has not 
some points of special interest. 

Now, if the natives of India are wanting in any particular habit 
it is, precisely the habit of observation. 1 do not mean to imply 
that they have any defect of perception ; on the contrary they are 
very quick and clever in that respect What 1 do mean ts that 
they do not cultivate regular and watchful habits of observation— 
the observing faculty remaining in a state of nature without the 
strength and skill which education alone con givo it The conse- 
quence is that the sciences of observation have been with them, 
until recently, almost a sealed book, and whatever they have of 
them now are nearly all of a foreign origin. Thus Anatomy, 
Botany, Zoology, Geology and Geography were altogether unknown 
to them till very lately, the only department in which they 
possessed any knowledge being Astronomy. » 

To remedy so great a defect merits the constant and assiduous 
attention of every well-wisher of this country ; bift thi-^ will never 
be done unless the educated native gentlemen themselves take up 
the subject and insist upon their children seeing every thing with 
their own eyes and taking notes of whatever they do see. The • 
habit must be formed early to gather strength in manhood, for 
'«ViT,vi Vi. is Itate 'we ■BAy ssvas. st 

tbo students of the Medical College,) the result is neither very 
permanent nor very satisfactoiy. 

Experiment is that mode ot acquiring knowledge which consists 
in proving the truth of a fact Igr practical tests. All chemical 
facts are, par excellence, experimented facts. Thus by experiment 
wo may prove that jvator coopts of osygen and hydrogen into 
which it may bo resolved, an^ from whiph it may be ro-produced. 

All medical facts coqucctcd mth the actions of remedies on 
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diseases are likewise cij^imental fads, many of lliem bcine' for- 
to entirely empirieal. lot admitting of dny rational enilanalioa. 
Tims It IS an experimental faet that Quinine cures the inlemit- 
tent fever, but we caiinot give a rationale of its success. This 
tact, then, is not only eiperimontal bnt also empirifal inasmucl 
as wo cannot properly explain it. / 

The exprimental facts Lave grown so numerous that they have 
come to constitute entire scienoea Thus Chemistry and Medicine 
arc both experimental sciences. Tliereforef the edacation which 
neglects ^ mstrnction in the habit of experimenting is guillj 
o a great mistake, which, especially in reference to the natives of 
to country, is converted into a positive crime : for, after standins 
EhU for so many centuries, hmv can they be expected to make any 
effectual progress wilhont repealedand varied exMrimeuts ! Hence 
the practice of experiments should form an important btaich of na- 
tive education, because the necessity of it is sdlf-evident, as without 
It they inust he content to remain in a state of perpetual pupilage. 

_ induction is that mode of obtaining knowledge which cousisti 
is inferences from a number of ascertained facta Hi 
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Study is tl)C last and most gencrat^ mode of acquiring know- 
ledge. Is its broadest sense it may be rjiplied to all the different 
ways in .wbich knowledge is derived, and then it means the mas- 
tering and digesting that knowledge, in the more 1-estricted 
sense, however, it is limited to jorormation obtained from books 
and records, and it is in thi^ sense we wish it to ho understood 
here. Most men of business nave to get their information in this 
way ; in fact all mercantile, l<^al and official transactions aro 
carried on in writing ^which has to be carefully studied and acted 
upon by those to whom letters and dispatches arc addressed. Li- 
terary and scientific men and politicians, have aI.so continually to 
refer to hooks and papers, for information and guidance ; and the 
so-called reading public resort to them for amusement and instruc- 
tion. Hence the habit of study is the one which is most culti- 
vated among civilized nations as a means of information, entering 
as it does into tho affairs of every-day life. Yet the taste for 
study is not tho same in every case. And why 1 Because it sup- 
poses a good deal of prelinunary education without which it cannot 
00 prosecuted. The school-boy learns Ins lessons under tho gui- 
dance of the tutor, tho young man frequents tho lecture r lom to help 
him in his studies ; hut the full-giown man of business must trust 
' entirely to himself, for his success in life depends on the amount 
pd kind of attention he is able to bestow on his affairs and now 
it is that bo has most need of study and feels most acutely the 
effect of any previous neglect Th so who liavo idled away their 
time in childhood and youth, have never acquired a relish for any 
' thing requiring study, and so in manhood they are utterly helpless 
except in work of the simplest kind. TIjosc whoso preliminary 
education has been defective, hut oot entirely wanting, are fit for 
business of a better description ; but to make a thorough man of 
business in all relations of hCr, or a gentleman, it is necessary that 
the prelimiQ.ary training should bavo been very good indeed, and 
perfect BO far ns it goes. To such a man study ri of incstimablo 
advantage and a great delight Even to tho imperfectly educated 
man it affords somo pleasure, whereas to the ignorant man the 
very name of it is hateful. Therefore study, although the most 
important, is nevertheless an acquired mode of pursuing knowledge 
and only compaUblo witlv ar>ocrVa\n degree, of ptevlous training. 
Hence wc do not wonder that there aro so few natives really fond 
of study ; for in (ho absence of tho moro solid adv,antagcs of a 
developing education, they (lannot 1)0 c-xpcctcd to relish hooks 
whicli they do not understand. Of nil human habits that of study 
is the most difficult to form. As a discipline' regular study is to 
the mind, what regular excrcisois to tho body. Exercise feeds and 
strengthens tho pliysical powers, study fpccls and strengthens tho 
intellectual powers. Systematic cxerciso lends grace and precision 
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lends grace and prcd- 
cl 'tK ^ efforts of the nnderstjmding. Study makes us acquaint- 
ed ^ith a vast mass of recorded facts, experiences and views, and 
saves us Vhe trouble of tcquirJbg them ourselves. Study leads us 
through paths trodden by others, and so secures us against the 
dangers and errora incident to new/Jiscoveries ; and haring thus 
aheu-n us all the beaten path^ prepares us to start after novelties 
^ advanced point than was the case with our predeces- 

sors, and than would be the case with us if we were to re^main in 
'f.f*”™ “'1 rff-snfficicDcy. Study, therefore, is the 
® of acquiring knowledge, vie., iDstruc- 

t on, iimlalion, observation, eiperiment, induotion and abstrac- 
liL’,. •“ greatest attention. In short, 

moi-n V r°f °5‘ '^‘““Plix'ng the mental powers, one of the 
mam objects of cdncation is to cultivate and establish the habit 
01 study, so that the individual, on leaving school, may be prepar- 
'!'™ aeeount and correct himself without the 
lb The presence of this hahil is o snre 

ei,,n of the sanity of the mind, and the absence of it, in an ^n- 
cated person, as strong an evidence in favour of insanity. 

2 . 
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■n'atched and rightly understood, memory is most undouhledly 
oue of tlrS noblest of humnu faculties, the exercise of which should 
be a blessing rather than a curse. ^What makes us conscious of 
our personal identity and moral responsibility but memory? It 
is absurd then to tell us thc^ not to foster this faculty. 

Crammlng is certainly improper, because it is the forcing of 
memory without the usual accompaniment of thought and judg- 
meni But because cramming is improper it does not hence fol- 
low that the cultivatiai of memory is improper. On the contrary 
its cultivation requires some trouble and discrimination. In 
childhood the office of memory is comparatively ervsy, having to 
remember simple wonls and ideas ; but as age advances the in- 
tricacies of knowledge also augment, so that the unaided memory 
finds itself at last unequal to thotask of chronicling every sepa- 
rate event. Thus arises the necessity of providing aids to memory 
by regisiratio7i, classification and dffinition, the result of this 
isOxtended operation being henceforth known as experience. 
Therefore, besides the effort of committing to memory, the habits 
of registration, classification and definition ought to be formed 
in tbe scbool as a further development of this faculty, the use of 
which is sure to be invaluable in after life. 

Now the effort of committing to memory or cramming is till 
that has been hitherto encouraged and cultivated in our schools, 
the habits of registration, classification and definition being gene- 
rally neglected. This is a great misfortune, and so tbe attention 
of school-masters, as well as pupils, cannot be too of^en or too 
strongly directed to that defect and to the means of removing it. 

4. Imagination. 

Imagination is that power of ths mjod which enables it to 
conceive objects, qualities a4d scenes, of which it has no real 
knowledge, and which may or may not exist. Piction and poetry 
are pre-eminently norks of imagioatioQ. This is power which 
is very readily and early excited ; thus the stories of Jack the 
Giant.*killer and the Dragon of Uuntley have a greater charm 
for tbe child than the common details of a plain matter of fact. 

Imagination has its uses as w-ell as its abuses. Exercised upon 
legitimate affairs, it is a valualilfe associate to the other mental 
powers ; diverted to sensual and unsubstantial objects, it leads to 
vice and corrupt habits of thiolpng. 

Thus when we imagine the feelings of a jnan on the occurrence 
of any great catastrophe or success, it is a legitimate use of the 
imagination, for it promotes sympathy and mutual respect ; 
but when wc indulge in fancy on matters of love, that is an 
abuse of the imagination, bcrausc it hads to immorality and “ 
disputes. 
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To control and guide the imagination becomes hence an object 
of paramount necessity in the instruction of youth, an‘J to this 
end mus6 be cautiously directed the atteotion of parents ao3 
guardians in the exercise of the authority they possess over the 
young. ‘ /, 

Now to sport in imaginaUon has’bcen heretofore a chief beset- 
ting sin of the Indian nations ; for while they bare their Rama- 
yuna and Mahabharuta there is not a Hindoo book on history of 
any particular merit, if we except the fragmentary accounts wnt- 
ten by some Cashmerians. To curb this bad habit, and to con- 
, fine the power of fancy within its proper limits of usefulness, is 
what is urgently required to destroy the unwholesome preponderant 
so long enjoyed by fiction over fact, and by romance orer authentic 
history. < 

This, however, cannot be done without education and stnri 
moral discipline ; consequently here is another point to wbicn 
the attention of every teacher of youth in this country should be 
8n#»oia1lT rnllf'd 



LECTURE VI. 


NATIVE EDUCATION C^NSIDEEEU IN A PSYCHOLOGI- 
CAL POINT OF YIEW— (Continued). 


GENTLESfEM, 


a ^iify 20 th, rS6r. 


I HATE now to direct year attention to Thought and the other 
faculties. 


5. Thought 


Thought is that power of the mind which enables it to operate 
upon the treasures of memory or upon subjects presented to it 
through the external senses. There are two modes in which that 
operation is conducted, vie., Refiectxon and Ratiocination. Kefleo 
tion is the doubling back of the mind upon itself and dwelling upon 
the general contents of the memory ; Ratiocination, the applica- 
tion of the mind to determinate data, presented for its consideration, 
and then reasoning upon them to learn what they lead to. 

ReHection is built upon the results of experience ; Ratiocination 
on certain dednite premises. Reflection spreads itself over the 
whole life of ao individual ; Ratiocination is confined to particular 
facts. Reflection is the act of the liberal pbilosoper ; Ratiocination 
that of the professional lawyer or Mathematician. Reflection 
is influenced by collateral considerations ; Ratiocination proceeds 
directly from premises to conclusions. Reflection is logic in a 
vague sense of the term ; Ratjocination, In thn more restricted sense 
of argumentation. 

Reflection is based on a great multitude of facta ; Ratiocination 
on a given number of facts. Reflection is an inexact process for 
the determination of truth, being founded on facts of varying 
degrees of certitude ; Ratiocination is an exact ' process, being 
limited to facts of an equal degree of certitude. Reflection is 
used for drawing, hi:aad.qpjiemhj5imci5les Ratiocination for parti- 
cular inferences. 

Reflection gives birth to theories and speculations ; Ratiocina- 
tion, to accurate and rigid dcd&ctions. 

Reflection occupies itself with the past, tUe present and the future ; 
Ratiocination limits itself bnly to the subject matter immediately 
before the mind. 

Reflection takes cognizancc^of chances, possibilities and probabi- 
lities ; Ratiocination of nothing but absolute certainties. Reflection 
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is an indefinite operation, ^ing bounded by no rules ; Katiocinatioo 
IS a definite operation, bounded by positive rules^ ' t 
Reflection is spontaneous and comparatively easy of accomplish- 
nenfc ! T?nt;n/.;nnf5/xT, :__J -_J S, u 


4 ^nd comparatively easy of accompIiSQ- 

meui, ; Ratiocination bA to b^ acquired, and demands much la- 
bour and expenditure of time. for its Tirnspriifioni .Reflection 


. , -.-.-....w— 4,0.0 w nc-^uiieu, iiuu uemauu; 
hour and expenditure of time, for its prosecution'. .Reflection 
produces moral convictions ; Ratiocination, logical convictions. 
But the results of Ratiocioation are only so far true, as the pre- 
mises are true ; but if the premises are false, the inferences must 
be false likewise. 

Reaction, therefore, is distinguished by the breadth of princi- 
ple ; Ratiocination by the rigour of conclusion. Hence reflec- 
tion upon the results of Ratiocination constitutes what we wouli 
call profound philosophy, the soundness of which is an exact mea- 
su^ of the soundness of the individual acts of rea-soning. 

ocientific theories, political schemes, and commercial specula- 
tions are some of the useful products of reflection ; experimental 
mets, logical deductions and mathematical solutioDS, those of 
Ratiocmation. 

Reflection and Ratiocination are then merely two processes of 
tuought, the one dealing in generals, and the other in particulars ; 
t^ue one an indefinite and uncertain operation, and the other a do- 
fanite and certain operation, for the determination of tnitli. 

in each of these processes, but more especially in Ratiocination, 
are included the following acts, vis., calculation, analysis, syntlie- 
p, comparison and deduction, without which no act of roasooioj 
19 complete, aud the necessity for which should, therefore, be 
strongly impressed upon the mmd of every student. 

liow with respect to the Hindus, the want of reflectiveness is 
not one of their faults; on the contrary we have evidenco of a 
High depoc of reflection in tl«eir various philosophical dogmas, 
mystical though they »be. It is Ratiocination which they most 
sadly want; and hence the practice of Ratiocioatiou should form 
a fundamcntarp.art c{ their education. Along with this their 
reflective powers should be exercised upon science, history and 
commerce, a far moic coufTRiti.il nnd l.n.,ifi.r..i the 


wxeicisea upon science, history auu 

commerro, a fp moie coogenialaud healthful occupation for the 

dU^uiritioM «htanglemeiit8 of Brahminical subtleties and 

6. Judghient 


Judgment is tl.it power of the mind which enables it to traM 
the relation between cause and effed^ and effect and cause. Jud/T' 
ment proceeds upon evidences of -rtirious kind.?, vis., intuitive and 
deductive, intrinsic and extrinsic, ab"«o[ute aud circumstanti-ri, 
direct and indirect,, demonstrative and e.xchisive, primaryand se* 
condarj-, positive aiul ue^tivc. and nrobnble and presumptive. , 
Thus suppose A accuses B of Laving seen him cause death 

’ { 
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cf C, by cuHing him down with o-'sword, and B denies that i 
C’s wo.ind is a sword-cut j under these tyrcumstauces, the Judf^e 
requests ’the opinion of a competent surgeon to enable him 
to come to a correct decision. The surgeon finds the *\vound to 
be incised, ve. such as would be,produced by a sword or sharp in- 
strument, hut cannot be efFe'^ed by a blunt or pointed weapon or 
a bullet, and ho accordingly expresses his conviction that it was 
produced by a sharp-instrument such as a sword. Here then there 
are both positive nndjiegative testimonies, 1st — that such a wound 
is and may he produced by a sword, Sndlj' — tlmt such a wound is 
not producible by any other weapon. And the Judge decides that 
B’s assertion is untenable, — the effect shewing tlie nature of the , 
cause — and the cause tallying with the effect produced. The posi- 
tive testimony bears here directly upon the truth of the event, and 
the negative does the same indirectly by excluding the presence of 
all other causes. 

In forming a right judgment, therefore, it is necessary that both 
the positive and negative testimonies should be allowed their due 
weight'; for an opinion founded upon the one class may not be 
borne out by the other ; but when both of them concur, no room 
is left for doubt, the judgment leiug in that case entirely complete. 

The practice of scrutinizing carefully the negative as well ns the 
positive grounds of an opinion before it is acted upon cannot bo too 
highly estimated, and the formation of a h.abit of doing this con- 
stantly becomes hence au object of the greatest importance. The 
hind of education, which is at present the fashion in this country, 
includes tlie formation of no such habit, and we need hardly say 
that that defect is fraught with the most serious consequences. It 
leads to hasty generalizations and crude one-sided vierrs — no firm 
conviction being wrought upon the.mind of tlie absolute necessity 
of the Social improvements ^liich the ^latives of India are taught 
to regard as desirable for them. 

.The practice of teaching young men to form accurate judgments 
should, therefore, bo an object of earnest solicitude, and no means 
should be left untried which may encourage such a habit. The 
study of natural history is a very appropriate means of accom- 
plishing that object ; for, as it does not involve the passions, it is 
not likely to warp the judgment But natural history will do 
this Only when it is taught practically, and not merely from books ; 
but’we doubt whether that is attempted in any of our colleges 
although it is one of the branthes now said to be a part of their 
curricuK * . ^ , 

V. Conc^tion. 

Conception is that power the mind which enables it to rea- 
lize an idea from a description of it, or from the tablet of memory, 
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Or from the combined acti^i of imaginatiou and reflection, TiiU3 
the^ first idea of the ^eity is conceived from description ; (he va- 
rieties of figure, colour, smell, taste and sound from impression 
previously made upon the senses ; and the restoration of eitiact 
animals Csuch os that of the Paloeotherium of Cuvier) from rea- 
soning upon the adaptation of exteimal form to the solid internal 
skeleton. Again in mechanics, architecture and the fine arts, the 
design IS obtained^ from an act of conception, except where it is 
a copy of something pre-existing. Conception, then, is the rea- 
lization pf id^, and so tho more iiequently the mind is employed 
m reahzmg ideas, the greater is its power of conception. 

It is not^sy for tho teacher to assist the conceiving poiver of 
nis pupils. Ho has but one way of doing it, and that is by holding 
repeated examinations and compelling them to master whatever 
they have been tanght It wil/ be seen from this that the value of 
their wnMpUons corresponds with the quality of his instruction, 
and if that instruction bo defective so must the conceptions. IVe 
cannot, uicrefore, make tho instruction too practical for the develop- 
went of the power of conception, or exercise too great discrioi- 
cation m selecting the teacher. " 


8, CbmpreAcnsion. 

tho mind Tvhicl. onalJa it I" 
consider it Under tho following points of 
ClearnSC' 5rd Quality, and 4th 

let, TIio sphere of comprehension is bounded by tbe extent of 
SJ, knowledge. Positive knowledge is that whIcH 

in ^ relative knowledge, that which rcsembW 

knowlcdga Any thing beyond thi* H 
a slow and the min«^ requires to bo prepared ly 

a i^ow prwcBi for iw ncqubiiion. 

tinn^oV ;» • of oomprehension is confined to tbe percep- 

‘esHimato sphera So, bo mind, arc 
• i‘" ^’'UPf'^kcnMon.othcn! unusu.-illr slow, and othm 

'>".’''‘5’ “f Mmprohcn.pn rariM Vilh tho kiad at 
£r iJ™ posscs'^L Thui a iniad fdlod »illi aapenU- 

of tl.o f VI'I?" i’" r’'<t"'>m'oa of thuadcr a» an indicauaa 

’'i''.''" »“« I»1 lsc«M of tfcoli-hl of moJ« 

Sri”? Tri” I™ '''"’f of •tmo.id.trio 

nbhorca king a» he would a tyraDt. while* 

4* i Thh? kis aus!.erit.T. 

V . J he c^a^* of wmprehensho i!ej«c.h Cr*l on the Moliy 
twadly upo’J the degree cf applicaUoo. at^ tLirJlf 


of itc niaX I 
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upon idiosyncrasy. Some minds are always clear in comprehen- 
sion ; others are always confused so that they cannot properly 
explain even what they know. 

The sphere, rapidity, quality afid detTmess of comjftehension 
are all imprdvable under edimatian, properly conducted, to a certain 
extent, although differences int these respects will ever remain in- 
asmuch as they are impressed upon the very constitution of the 
mind. 

■» Heart, 

This brirjgs us to the raortjl powers of man. These ore said to 
he seated in the Heart— the word' heart in the second Book of 
Samuel, Chapter sixth, moaning the recesses of the mind. In the 
Book of Common Prayers of the Church of England in the Bless- 
ing hy the Priest at the end of the’comoiunion, occur the following 
words j '* keep your hearts and minds in the knowledge and love of 
Gdd,” making thus a clear distinction between mind and heart— 
the former as the seat of knowledg<^ and the latter as the scat of 
love So we shall accept this distinction and treat the heart as if 
it were a separate entity having powers and qualities of its own, 
the education of which, in a moral point of viow, is even more 
imMrtant than that of the intellectual powers. 

The Heart, os a whole, has certain attributes. Thus wo speak 
of its calibre, firmness, eoftoess, innocence, temper, fidelity, courage, 
patience, rectitude, candour and honesty. It is necessary that all 
these qualities should be kept in 8 i<>ht and scrupulously guai^ed 
in tbo moral management of children, for if any of them be neg- 
lected, a foundation is laid for imperfections of character which 
might embitter their whole subsequent career. And this is doubly 
required in a cose like the present, for it has been said that these 
arc precisely the points in w[;iich the NAtives are deficient In an- 
other place it has been shewn lioW unjust and foul that allegation 
is ; nevertheless it is incumbent on them, now itmre than ever, to 
•watch most earnestly over tho moral training of their children so 
as to disarm malice of every weapon of attack. 

Conscience and Will arc the two presiding faculties of the Heart 
as has been already explained! 

THo actiVc powers 01 'tfio Hem' are finown as £jnoiVons, ^eiliig^ 
Desires and Passions. 

Elutions. 

Hope, despair, joy, sorrow, mirth, regVet, fear, wonder, surprise^ 
fright, disappointment, alarm, indignation, scorn and remorse belong 
to tho class of emotions, some of which aro agreeable and others dis- 
agreeable. Of thc^c, hope is^hc most important, for it may truly be 
said to be the anchor of the soul— the* foundation of RcUgion and « 
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S>-e^‘ objects of moral 

ed bv^thp /«loY- f effieieotlj perform- 

other em&tion<i ® Ch*«ttan Church. With respect to the 
serve them so li to pre- 

discioline fL n 8®Jf-po^sioQ. So they too are objects of 

afbad is always ioaated 

diency. ’ and may sometimes be incompatible ivith eip^ 


Fedings. t 

p^oduce^^aiT^p^^^!1^^ he divided into two classes according as they • 
Uie feelinc! of U' sensations. To tbe first belong- 

contentment -iff t’ sympathy, benevolence, satisfaction, 

Slutirblf > “pprobation confidence, 

S nSem^ro '^' dignity, attachment, -fellow. 

displeasure antJni+! to the second, those of aversion, 

affection unkiudnpJ^,^'”'^ dissatisfaction, discontent, dis- 

cruelty ’disresne/«t^ ^'^•‘‘PProhatioD, distnist, ingratitude, 

disagreement and horror loneliness, * 

able feelinns oivd. « i.^cPi cultivation and exercise of the agree- 
as well as Duhlie mind, and lead to personal, 

in disagreeable feSlin<K, . , whereas habitual indulgence 

freqiKSndSSin"/^^ ? 
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these desires, to a grcalci or leas degree, arc possessed by every inan 
iu the fctato of lieaUli, aud their gratification must take place in ono 
shape or another. But the extent to which that gratification is to 
be permitted is a question of con?ideraWb moment. ]\ cannot 
be good to ’ indulge them., to ,cxcess,. it cannot be good to 
suppress them entirely ; a medium is what is wanted, and that 
medium cannot be struck except by a habitual mastery of the 
desires, so that they are to bo gratified so far only as they may 
conduce to happiness, agd no further. This is necessary fora variety 
of reasons ; first because the desires of individuals may clash and 
produce unhappy disputes ; secondly because their over-indulgenco 
may lead to premature decay and moral depravity ; and thirdly 
because their total abnegation cannot be brought about without 
taking away at the same time eveiy ftimulus to .exertion. Accord- 
ingly the regulation of the desires is a point of no mean importance, 
for the whole conduct of a man hinges upon those desires. Tlio 
cultivation of such as may bo good or wanting, and tho subjection 
of such as may be evil or preponderant, become hence an object of 
' education, and it is but fair to indicate it to draw tho attenUon of 
• the friends of education to its great and vital necessity in reference 
to the natives of India, the more so as sensuality is justly-said to 
bo ono of their besetting sins. 

Passions. 

The passions arc usually understood to mean all morbidly excited 
emotions, feelings, desires, appetites and propensities. Thus pride, 
vanity, hatred, envy, jealousy, lust, avarice, malice, anger, revenge, 
ambition and fanaticism, are commonly denominated os pas- 
sions or vmamiablo affections ; their more or less violence ge- 
nerally depending upon the peculiarities of individual tempera- 
ments. From their verynaturj the passiohs arc of a turbulent char- 
acter, calling loudly for present satisfaction. But that satisfaction 
may bo imprudent in the highest desjee, for it maj^inflicf cither a 
personal injury or a public wrong, 'ilierefore it is not the gratifica- 
tion but the government of the passions which is tho right thing to 
aim at, for that government is absolutely indispensable to social and 
domestic as well as puUio and private welfare. This object might 
bo effected in two ways, i.c., by forporal punishment and moral per- 
suasion. Tlie government of the passions by corporal punishment is 
the government of fear, and the moment that fear is withdrawn, there 
is an end of that government. Hlie .government of the passions by 
moral pensuasion is the government of reason, and when persuasion 
is uo longer available, reason conUnucs to exercise its fimction 
of restraining the passions. Tlierrfore teaching a man how to 
restrain bis passions, establLsbys a better government over them 
than forcing him into.obedtenco wbcnevcr’he may have- given way* 



0 them. Tins consequently is as miicli an oWeet of moral dis- 
cipline as any of tlio prec<^iD^ topics; and soil shdnldleen- 
0 ced I’nwearyin" solicitude atu! anxious care in tlie macage- 
raent of children, t ^ ° 

"We shall now say a few words-on the moral Principles and SoB^ 
timents, and on the fulfilment of tiutics, the paramount impor- 
tance of which 13 felt in every scheme of education. 


Moral Principles. 

The- principles of truth, justice, faith, charity, mercy and 
morality may lie said to form tlie elements of conscience, or ratlier 
10 tests by which it judges all human actions It is impossible 
to exaggerate the value of any one of them. No charadier is per- 
fcct without those principles; indeed, they arc among the highest 
ributeaofGod Himself, Whether we look at them in a spiritual 
dr secular point of view they are alike inestiraabla Where there 
are no truth, justice, faith, charity, mercy and morality, there is oo 
Koligion ; so also in whatever community these attributes 
panting there is an absence of all social felicity. The presence cr 
principles makes, in ,fact;tlie real 
between virtue and vice. Therefore their importance 
filrongly insisted upon in any case, hut 
Asiatics reviled M they have been 
'"'7 r “p’" of co^scieni. In OhA- 
bS? developmenl of those principles is the great o®M 

f oeiioion, and thousands of pulpits ring incessantly with ele* 
quent sermons udoq their ah«niit»o t_ t-Ji., <!</»«> Are 


.v.io.uu, iiuu iiiQusnnas ot pulpits ring incessantly with e*u* 
quent sermons upon their absolute necessity In India tlicrc Are 
no such advantages for tbo people in •gencra'i, because their Keh- 
gions do not inculcate tho nrncliro j.i j.n.. 


j *• — O'- lo general, because tueiri‘<“ 

gions do not inculcate the practice of hebdomida! or daily exhort-n- 
gricstbood. Conseoueutly in this respect 

flSSPfi nr« ’ __.l l.„„,«n.fhc 
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ment^ but when tliat alone is expected to supply the place of moral 
precepts jt becomes a mockery and a sham without the excuse of 
substantial knowledge. Better it is to be without any education 
at all than to 1)C mthout its real pearls, the principles of truth, 
justice, faith* charity, mercy jind morality. 

Jilorat Sentiments, 

Sentiments are ideas expressive of certain conventional notion, 
of priralo and public moruVity. Thus friendship, honor, patriotism 
piety, generosity, 'Veneration, ,dcv^otioD, humility, constancy 
adrairatioD, ridicule, deojocy, liberty, gallantry, shame, esteem 
and loyalty arc very properly classed under this head. Sentiments 
differ'from principles In having a variable standard in different 
forms of society — while the principles are uniform and immutable 
in ftll forms of society. Scatimettts, being dhnventional notions, 
vary also with the degrees of civilization. Thus an Englishman’s 
ideas of honor and gallantry are widely different from those of the 
uncivilized Negro or of the cfibmiDatc Persian, while his piety and 
liberality are in as strong contrast to any similar sentiments to ho 
found in a Hottentot or a native of the Andamans. Therefore when 
we sneak of education with a view to the growth of sentiments 
we take as our standard the sentiments of the most highly polished 
nations of modern Europe. But then there are obstacles in this 
country to their growth of a very formidable ch.aractcr inasmuch 
as the majority of those sontimeots are understood in an entirely 
different sense by tho great bulk of the people, and any reform is 
not likely to meet with their immediate countenance. Tlie vciy* 
structure of native society, constituted as it is at present, is 
opposcti to finy such consummation ; consequently it must be a 
work of time, although that work will never progress unless a 
beginning is made as early as pc^iblc and every effort used to 
urge it on. ' 

Itoral Duties. ’* 

The idea of duty involves by implication the idea of account- 
ability. Thus we arc accountable for our actions to God, to man, 
to Government, to our own conscience, to society and to our rela- 
tions ; and hence the varioys kinds of human duty may be 
generally divided into religious and temporal, public and private, 
and social and domestic. To the right understanding of each of 
these it is requisite that pr^cUcc should be made to conform to 
theory, for without frequent and regular oxercisc no discipline is 
possible and no conviction can be wrought of tho extreme value of 
punctuality 'in the discharge of obligations of any kind. But the 
teaching men their duties is commonly left to the ministers of 
religion, and hence it has notbeencoEitcmplatcd in the piesent 
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nicnce. Witbout eucb power we are apt to become the mere play- 
Ibiug of -cur temper. Tliereforc ia a souud education it is neces- 
sary not only to call forth the dispositions tiiat are amiable and 
good, but also to take great pailis to ibipart the power of self- 
control, resdrve and tact. \And as this has to be done in every 
civilized country it is hardly requisite to espaliato again upou its 
particular application to India. 

Tastes. 

■I 

The tastes might very aptly be defined to Iks acquired percep- 
tions, or affections for objects which do not naturally produce uui- 
forni impressions upou all minds. The possession of taste, is 
commonly called an accomplishment, and the number of such 
accompUshmenLs varies with the ^Ijccts of ^tc. Tims we speak 
of the taste for music, dancing, diamatic performances, poetry, 
literature, science, art, agriculture, horticulture, sports, 
dress, beauty, navigaliou, travel, &c. The cultivation of taste is 
reckoned as an important part of a gentleman's education, for 
without it society would lose much of its cliarm and the assom- 
blago of the opposite se.vcs for any rational amusement would 
becomeahnost hopeless. Kow as the accomplish meats strike agree- 
.ably the senses of those only who have tastc it sliould bo a pri- 
mary object with all to cultivate taste not only for the personal 
gratification it might afiord but also ns a preliminary to the attain- 
ment and appreciation of female liliorty, for Iho present degraded 
and ignorant condition of-tho women of India is a great blot upon 
the national character. 

JJabiis. 

The habits may be distiiiguldied into good and bat!. Among 
the former wo may espeeijUy mention tW habits of regularity, 
perseverance, industry, chastit)', charity, sell-denial, humility, cau- 
tion, veracity, simplicity, friig.iUty, enterprise^ economy, 
tnality, abstinence, devotion, jiicty, sclf-exarninatioo. Among titc 
latter, of irrcgii]aT)ty, vice, jiicoiislancy, idleness, mjcJjaiitableuess, 
cruflty, selfinlmess, rashness, extravagance, obstinacy, negligence, 
dolauciiory, intemperance, self-sufficiency, inattention, luxup', 
hypocrisy, wc. fiforeover in rclfcreiice to their jnerit or demerit habits 
liave been designated right and wrong, moral andimmoral, wise and 
unwise, wholesome and unwholesome, proper and improper, pleasant 
and offensive, rational and Irrational, s.-jlutary and iniscliicvous, 
innocent and guilty, laudable and reprehensible, delicate and vul- 
gar, virtuous and dis-solute, truthful and fraudidont, honorable and 
dishonorable, creditable and discreditable, aiOusing and provoking, 
playful and dull, sensible lAid btupid,, wonderful and ridiculoii% 
noble and scandalous.* llie question of habits by consequence. 
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m-Tlvfnrr '"8'’“* for on the forrantiob of goodaiJ 

1 * ^ chaoces of worldly success nDdihappIos^ 

improper habits will as assuredly ebodnee to faHorc 
t?onS j 1?®: therefore, to leave tbe forma.' 

,,, . , abits to the chapter of pccicbjnts, scoio" tint it beiows - 
!L . 1 secure a desirable result. ' Hence m 

fnr it becomes the duty of llie guari’an 

tlipJr 1 '^^mm they may be placed to watch and moiid 

while they are still susceptible and under 
ovpi vrps^ icy miglit acquire steady and commendable haHU in 
.. lior/^l P observe that this is as necessary 

• Here as m any other country. 

Manners. 

li^tbe habits,* m.ay be classed into good and bad 
lose c onging to the first class arc known as respectful, amiablei 
polite, gent 0 . sociable, modest, unpretending, calm, mild, docenl. 
guileless, attentive, high-minded, elegant, graceful, affectionate, 
luntl. liospitable, delicate, serious, cheerful, coiriial, gracious, huw- 
>, nnf belonging to the second, ns disrespectful, 

blunt, rude, rou^h. unsociable, arrogant, conceited, languid, inde- ; 
wnt, wily, deceitful, inattentive, timid, mean, vulgar, awt'vard. , 
fbJpr ^2' unkind, inhospiUible, cold, hasty, indcliMW. 

ciicorless, lusmcere. ungracious, imnudent tTyinertinent, A’l 


«usumiu requisite of gentility, for it not only enables us to avow 

giving unnecessary offence in our intercourse with others but also to 

produce a favorable impression upon them resppcting our wishes ; 
SpnT ‘'*0 surest road to unpopularity, aud 

often load to difficulties and troubles iu all social relSos. Ther^ 
fore pains should be faken l□•the formation of manuen*. and thus 
an ctbctual rem^y applied to the oUstreperousness and insolcuco 
jS4°2,3:L°od.'’" ““tools, of which Mr. 


' If. Defects of Ckaracicr. 

Hcsitles the defects of character due to imperfections of dis^*'* 
tion, taste, habit and manner, them are others wiiich arise from 
erroneous customs, prejudices aad superstitions. The former 
bivyo already considered, thb latter we shall now procecdjo 
ilclnil. • ^ ■ 

Cuslcma. 

Customs arc usages which have the sanction of time or autbo- 
rlty of RoniQ kind. When of .a passijig character, they arc kno''m 
as fashions. Customs, tbAcfor^ may bo divided into lons-c»^*“‘ 
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lUlieJ and temporary. Tljey are also recognized as national and 
private, ibligiou'j and secular, and rational and arbitrary. With 
rcg.ard to their effect upon society or individuals, customs of all sorts 
are either beneficial or injurious, prftdent d?- injudicious. ’And it is 
when they are injurious or injudicious that the act of submitting to 
them becomes a defect in chai\icter. Thus the Brahminical custom 
of daily ablution is not only a religious ceremony but also a very 
rational and prudent habit in a tropical country, while the practice 
of infant marriages iS|Qot only irrational but also a very injudicious 
and injurious custom. 

PrejviMces. 

Prejudices arc opinions unsupported by facts. Tliere are preju- 
dices in respect of persons, things, places and ideas. Tliey are 
either received by transmission, or engender^ from the peculiar 
situation of the individual. Being destitute of a rational founda- 
tion and confining the .view within narrow limits, tliey are often 
inimical to the healthy exercise of the intellectual and moral per- 
ceptions. Thus the prejudices of caste ignore Uie equality of men 
before God and prevent our perceiving the wrong inflicted on our 
fcllow-crcatures by thrusting them into inferior grades of society 
without any regard being had to their intellectual and moral 
conditions. Tbo prejudice against femalo emancipation is another 
COSO in which the political rights enjoyed by men arc denied to 
women srithout the slightest moral compunction, or justification. 

SxiperBlilions. 

SupcrstiticKis aro notions which arc usually regarded as 
religious, although they might be totally unconnecteil with reli- 
gion. Superstitions generally owe,thcjr origin to fear and igno- 
rance. Thus the Hindoos have n groat dread of hobgoblins and 
sorcerers, and the llabomedans of tho swine. The Hindoos ag.aiu 
bclicvtvin the power of omens, lucky days, chUrras and amulets. 
All these superstitions aro therefore, so many weaknesses which 
would not cxi'it with education properly conducted. 

Having thus shewn tliat customs, prejudices and superstitious 
are so many signs of defects of character, it rcmaiDS onij’ to insist 
that the Iwichcr of youth sholild understand that it is one of his 
duties to prevent their growth and to eradicate them when they 
already exist by repeated and^ careful explanations. 

(7. AUrihuiea of character. 

The attributes of character generally refer in a positive or nega- 
tive sense to the mental ana moral qualities already described. 
There aro some, however, wUich belong, to neither of these catego- 
ries and may, thcrfjforo, l>3 taken as «ui generis. These are wis- 



<loni and folly, indopentlonco and servility, dtgnity’anci meanness, 
penetration and stupidity, refinomeut and coarseness, slrcwdncss 
and incapacity, and righteousness and corruption. Now education 
may do nfiich to raise tkc attiibutcs of character generally, but 
thevc are some which ate ingrained ip the very coiMitutiorv of 
the mind, and which no education n^ll ever mend. It is these 
latter which account for the differences between ono man and 
another and between the different grades of merit. 

II. Lines of conduct* 

The lines of conduct may be considered in relation to God, in 
•relation to our fellow creatures, in relation to Government and in 
relation to ourselves. Thus the line of conduct thafshoiild he 
commonly observed ^ relation to^Goil is that of implicit faith and 
duty, in relation to our fellow creatures, that of justice, truth and 
honesty, in relation to the head of the State, that of absolute loy- 
alty; and in relation to ourselves that of ‘prudence, uprightness, 
and solf-rcspcct. There are many other lines of conduct subsidiary 
to one or other of those above alluded to; thus the Hue of con- 
duct to bo observed towards parents Is that of respect, gratitude 
and affection, the line to "be ‘observed towards the spouse is that 
<jf love, confidence, devotion, and fidelity, the line to be obeerVed 
in matters of business is that of integrity and good-faith, &c. 

Consequently it h very desirable that the different lines of con- 
'duct to be observed in different c.ases and on different occasions 
should bo pointed out in early youUi, for without this it will take 
much experience of the world aud trouble before. a person can 
learn the exact line of conduct rcquirc<l‘ to bo pursued in each 
instance, and it may so happen that by the time <ic has done 
this he may have suffered irretrievably, in the estimation of the 
•world. • * , 

^ Conclusion. 

In concluaoD, we may observe that the body begins to *dccay 
even before the middle period of .life. The vital processes and the 
appotitc.s decay with tho decay of the body. Uut the intellectual 
faculties come not into maturity till the body has been thorotiglily 
developed, aud continue in vigour f<V a considerable time long 
after the body has commenced to decay, while the moral faculties 
improve more and more with the advance of ago until, iit length, 
-even before death, tbe soul tcalizcs i?i freedom from the things of 
this world and prepares Ifsclf for its flight from its earthly home 
to the presence of its Heavenly Father. It is tbi.s progressive 
purification of tlic moral nature of mao wliicli is the divine carne.st 
•of (he immortality of the SquI» and ill ia that purification which is 
iutorriiptcd when life is suTldenlj cut off iii,a cjrccr of sinfulness. 
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To prevent that catastrophe Reli^on steps in with timely admo- 
nitions at>d offers of pardon and mercy if we would but turn away 
from sin, and, therefore, to exdude the religious clement from edu- 
cation is to exclude the very tbihg whiJli alone can aslure us of 
our spiiituar safety in this ^vorld iind in the world to come. 

In the preceding account* we have endeavoured to speak of 
education merely in a Psycholr^cal point of view. It was not 
our intention to dwell upon the different branches of knowledge 
which should be taugjit. That is quife a separate question and 
could not be dealt with in the brief space of a sketch like the pre- 
sent. Our object rather was to point out the Psychological defects 
and deformities which required to be remedied and tho means 
whereby that remedy could be most conveniently and speedily 
effected with the view of harmonlpng the development of the va- 
rious intellectual and moral faculties, and of obtaining the breed- 
ing of proper dispositions, tastbs, habits and manners, for the 
purpose of securing respectability of character and rectitude of con- 
duct. This should, in our bumble opinion, be the Hrst aim of all 
education. When that has been accomplished special instruction 
andindepehdent pursuits would be subsequently followed with 
much greater advantage than when the preparatory education has 
been entirely neglected or slovenly hurried through. Now, as wo 
have so often said in the course of these remarks, under the pre- 
sent system, the preparatory education of the youth of this coun- 
try is highly unsatisfactory, from which it follows that their suc- 
cess in after life, whether in an intellectual or moral field, must 
be equally unsatisfactory. This is precisely the case owing (how- 
ever not to any constitutional incapacity’, but) to faulty methods of 
education which would force at once the boy to be the man ere be 
is fitted for that condition by carefyl preliminary training of his 
intellectual and moral powe^ in the eanicr years of life.* 

* Sisco the publicatioa of Uie foregoing Lectures Ibo imprvied TTnirersity Courses 
of Instmction for tbo Entrance, Urst Arts. B. A. and SI. A. Examiaatioos hare ae- 
cured a certain unifonnity in intellectual cnlture ; but the absence of female educa- 
tion. home teaching, boarding schools, object lessons, Bible instruction, and pbpical 
traiaiog, still continue the great defects ofnaUre education. 



LECTURE VII. 

• t . 

NECESSITY OF FOKMINQ A HEDICAIi ASSOCIATION 
IN BENGAL. MEDICAL FA'CULTY Of’ THE 
CALCUTTA UNIVERSKY. 

2jth, i86j. . 

Gentlemen, 

The object for which I have invited you to meet here to-day 13 
the formation of a Medical Association in Calcutta to ho called the 
Bengal Branch of the British Medical Association, The subscrip- 
tion by each member ^o the British Medical Association is a guinea 
a year, for which he is entitled to all its privileges as well as to the 
weekly journal of the associaUon. You must all be familiar with 
the vast amount of good which the Medical Association in England 
^fias done and is still doing in producing a high professional tone and 
in advancing scientific knowledgV It is nerfless, therefore, to dwell 
.at length on its advantages. They are patent to all who have taken 
the least trouble to peruse the Medical Periodicals of tho day. . 
The connection between that Assodation and 'ours will bo one 
chiefly of an honorary character, for we shall not reject a member, 
if he conform to all the local rules, merely because he cannot afford 
also the additional guinea-fot Uie British Medical Association, lu 
every large society there must he men whose means are small, and 
yet who may be useful members. This class of gentlemen -will bo 
welcome to our Associatiob, and the only practical disadvantage in 
their case will be that they will not bd entitled to the Journal of the 
Tarent Association. Others, who are better off, will, of course, if 
they like, pay their additional guinea and so partake of the benefits 
of both the Associations. The extra payment, however, will not 
be compulsory it\ any case, and tho chief advantage of this 
sort of connection will be the privilege of getting our transac- 
tions published in the BriUsh MedUal Association Journal without, 
any eipen-se to ourselves. It would, no doubt, he preferable to 
have a Journal of our own, but I fear the time is not yet come to 
enable us to sustain sucU. a pulificai-oa. That will be the Tru’it of 
much previous toil amf professional. combination. In matters po- 
litical, combination is strength ; with us it means eometliiog more, 

• it means ptogre^. The J^sodation of the members of a learned 
profession like ours for. the purposot of mutual improvement and 
common protection against quackery apd pthcr evils can bo 
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productive only of good. It is a sure si^ that wc arc fully alive to 
the dutie^and responsibilities of our position, and that“ sordid gain” 
is not the only thing which engrosses our thoughts. At the sante 
time it would be prudish to deny d\at th^ mercantile part of the 
business forms a considerable item in our calculations ; nay, that 
few in our profession can afftfrd to he so altogether unselfish as to 
do without pecuniary considerations. The practice of medicine is 
our calling, our trade if you will have it so, by which we live. There 
are no two opinions a\'Out that. But then it is nn intellectual call- 
ing — a calling which demands the active exerciso of all our faculties, 
a calling which makes us tainisler to the- relief of human suffering, 
and a calling which opens to us an unlimited field for the display ■* 
of the finest feelings of our nature. The pursuit of this calling is 
attended with pleasure and paii^ far different from what attend 
mere trading transactions. There are persons with whom the de- 
sire of gain is a ruling passion, and who rejoice or grieve as they 
are successful or disappointed in making moi^ey. With the Medi- , 
cal man it is quite otherwise. It is not the pecuniary speculation ; 
it is the cure of his patient which is the grand object of his ambi- 
tion. In this he often succeeds, often fails. His satisfaction when 
he succeeds is altogether unalloyed ; bis distress when he fails, 
though it may be owing to the incurable character of the disease, 
is sufficiently painful, but when that failure proceeds from his own 
ignorance he is conscious of a pang more acute than his probable 
worldly loss would alone account for. Thus, of all men, the Medi- 
cal practitioner is daily put in mind ef the gravity of his office, and 
that he must prepare himself with all diligence for the delicato 
duties he is called upon to discharge. I feel confident now that 
you will all agree with me in thinking that ii is incumbent upon 
the members of our profession to a^il themselves of every means 
in their power to acquire th^ fullest knowledge upon each subject, 
and, further, that, as the experiences of no two persons are exactly 
alike, the submission of individual results to the test of free and 
"public discussion is the safest way of ensuring any material progre.ss. 

The mutual interchange of idea^ the friendly comment.'i, the dis- 
cov^y of errors, the addition of infonnatioD from different quarters, 
the growth of n kindly interest in one another, and themainteuance 
of an esprit de corps, are only a few of the immediate advantages 
of association. The stimulus to scientific research, and the public 
respect and confidence which the earnest pursuit of truth will, at 
all times, inspire arc other Collateral bepefits which follow and 
which operate so largely foi the human good. «To su-stain the 
faltering, to encourage the timid, to guide the enthusiastic and to 
draw lessons from the learned are functions no less important in the 
diffusion of knowledge than the instruction of schools. The school 
days with all must jeome to an end ; nor is it desirable that they 
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must feel too more or les?. For we know very well that the field 
of "observittion ia medicine is too large for any one individual to 
euccessfully occupy alone the whole range of it Some by choice, 
some by necessity, some by* accident, devbto themselves only to 
certain parts of it ; and itSs fortunate that they do so ; for, with- 
out specialists, medicine could*hardIy have made the vast progress 
it has accomplished. Take, for instance, in civil practice, the ob- 
stetrician, the ophthalmologist, the dermatologist, the psychologist, 
the dentist, the auris4 the operative surgeon, the stethoscopist, each 
of these has paid particular attention to one branch of medical 
practice, and^ hence, in that speciality he is tacitly admitted by all 
men to be an authority, being vastly superior to the mere general 
practitioner. Or take again in Military practice, the naval or army 
Surgeon ; the circumstances of hjs position during war compel 
him to adopt rules and measures totally different from those which 
hold good during peace or in common civil practice. Ho sees inju- 
ries of a particular class on a large scale unaer the most trying con- 
ditions; and these conditions accordingly modify his rules of prac. 
tice. On the subject of Military Surgeiy, therefore, he becomes a 
specialist by virtue of necessity, for be is obliged to master carefully 
and be guided by a class of circumstances which do not occur in 
civil practice. Thirdly, we may take a practitioner who has no 
special liking for any particular subject, nor is ho obliged to devote 
himself to one from necessity ; and yet be may be so struck, by a 
fortunate run of cases in his practice of a novel character that by 
sheer accident he knows more about them than any other m'ortal 
He becomes thus a specialist almost against his will by mere chance 
or accident. -All these differeut kinds of men may hence most ad- 
vantageously become the instructors of each other, as well as of 
the great body of the profession wh^^clajm no special knowledge of 
any sort. „ 

Thus much for the mere practical part of our vocatioa There 
are however other kinds of knowledge upon wmch that practice 
is most wisely based, and an intimate acquaintance with which is, 
at least now-a-days, held indispensable to the scientific physician 
and, surgeon. These are Anatomy, Physiology, Pathology, Che- 
mistry, Materia Medica, all very extensive subjects in which nume- 
rous labourers are engaged all over the world to make fresh 
discoveries, to achieve new triumphs. I do not see why those of 
us who have the necessary strength and opportunity should not 
join these bands of pioneers ^f science anjl favour our Association 
with the results of their investigations. liistly, there are a host of 
other subjects of professional impoitance, such as Natural History, 
Statistical Science, Mediail topographies. Epidemiology, Sanita- 
tion, &a, which are here ye^ in their infancy, and the culture of 
which would be .of ?the* highest practical utility. Why should not 
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the Bengal iledical AssociaUon receive valuable contributions on 
all these matters ? . * 

But, oyer and above all these things, what I vdsh most to see in 
this country is a high tdne’of professional honor. In the infancy 
of society, it is true, there are fen*occat>ions for the display of chi- 
valrous sentiments. Then the stnfngle for existence supersedes 
every other consideration. The produce of the chase, the vrild ber- 
ries of the forest, and the fish cast on shore by accident, are the 
rude provisions upon which people in suchtcomniunities have to 
subsist, and in proportion to the scantiness of the food is the 
acerbity of the struggle between individuals to obtain ^ morsel of it. 
In young colonies, too, as those of 'Victoria and California, and in 
a state of famine even in older countries, the sentiment of honor 
has to give way before the mor^ imperious necessity of the moment. 
But in all rvell-regulated civilised societies the sense of honor l.s the 
vital spring of prosperity. Without good faith how could business 
of any kind be carried on at all 1 Good faith merely, however, is 
not professional honor. That means more ; it means purity of 
principle and intention, and a desire to give every man bis due. It 
18 such a sense of honor which is the gr^t charm of a good Physi- 
cian. A Medical man who conducts himself honorably on all oc- 
casions and towards everybody, being upright in his personal beha- 
viour, upright in all pecuniary relations, and upright in hia bearing 
towards bis brother practitioners, is the verv hean ideal of our 
noble calling. Any one who can lay bis hand on his heart and say 
that he has acquitted himself satMaclorily in all these respects, 
possesses in perfection the senso of proferaional honor. Such a man 
was the late Sir Benjamin Collios Brodie, and his great name honco 
became synonymous with all that was honorable and right-minded. 
To imitate him jn this to the jitmost of his ability ought to bo then 
the highest arabilion of every good mjjo among us. But I am fsor- 
ry to confess that the tone of professional feeling in this country is 
not yet in many cases of that high order. It i.s not at all unusual 
here to meet with breaches of etiquette. In my own experienco I 
have noticed many instances of them. To speak ill of othen seems 
to be tbo slock in trade with some persons, whereby they hopo (o 
servo their own selfish ends. Tliis seems to be the case witli certain 
ex-students of our Medical college ; nor is the evil unknown even 
among men of a higher gr^o who surely should know better. It 
will, therefore, bo a most important^ duty of tho Bon^l Modical 
Association to help us jn raising the tone of professional honor to 
the same noble platform that il ocdtpics in European countries, 
and this wo hope to do through the moral influence that it must 
necessarily exert. ^ 

I myself see no difiicuUy whatever in doing all thU and more, 
if wo axe only true to ourselves auJ dctermln^ not to forsake our 
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post. I say, thoD, gentlemen, let us gird up our loins and resolu- 
tely push liCt us redeem the honor of this country and add 
lustre to OUT names. Let us at once form a Medical Association 
and invite the co-operation of all legitim^e practitioners in tho 
good work we have proposed to ourselves. Let us urge on and 
God will help those who know*how to help themselves. 

The plan of operation I would propose is Jo have weekly or 
monthly meetings for the ordinary business of the society, and 
•annual meetings for the purpose of reeteviog reports and addresses 
upon the diSerent branches of knowledge tn section one after 
another much in the same manner as in the British Medical Asso- 
ciation. This would combine all the advantages of Medical So- 
cieties, with those of the more catholic Association. The ordinary 
meetings will be mostly attended ly gentlemen living in and about 
Calcutta, and their business will consist in discussing all iuterest- 
iug cases of disease and pathol(^ical specimens occurring in hospi- 
tal and private practice almost every day, and in receiving the 
results of experiments and individual observations. The annual 
meetings will be a sort of festive occasion once a year when the 
Mofussil as well as the town members will come together to hear 
tho Tcticing President’s address on the operations of the Association 
during tho expiring year and also addresses from eminent members 
upon the progress of knowledge in tho various sections, to receive 
reports and contributions whudi any gentlemen may choose to 
present on this special occasion, and to elect the office-bearers for 
the following year. Tho debates will be continued from day to 
day until the whole business is concluded, which, occupying only 
a limited number of days during a short time, will be a great 
convenience to members coming from a distance. It will give a 
pleasant holiday to all hard-worked j^pictitioners who, by the in- 
creased facilities now offered by the lines of ‘railway, will thereby 
have the opportunity of knowing more of eaqji other than they 
could have done under the old rude ways of travelling Then any 
town members and others, who might wish to be hospitable, might 
invite the Association to meet in their houses on given days, pro- 
moting by such friendly receptions the happiness and enjoyment 
of all. Indeed we may hereafter follow in this respect the prac- 
tice of the British Medical Assomation and meet in different towns 
in different years. For that, however, the circumstances of this 
country are not yet ripe, nor will they be bo till the railway system 
is more complete and the ^bits of the, people are considerably 
changed. la the meantime, therefore, it will sufficient for us 
to inaugurate the plan of ordinary and annual meetings, leaving 
all further improvement to the worldog of after years. 

I do not- wish it to be understoodr hojrevcr, that the Association 
I have proposed is (b receive nothing but elaborate communications. 
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" That this meeting form itself into the Bengal Medical Associa- 
tion of wiicli every qualified practitioner of Medicine is eligible to 
bo a member.”* 

Pertinent to the above TcmarlA and fis relating alio to the 
improvement of the Medical profession in Bengal, I do not 
hesitate to reproduce here thb follomng letter I addressed to the 
Rc^strar of the Calcutta University as my first act immediately 
on my appointment as a member of its Senate : — 

‘ To the Bcijistrar of the Calcutta University. 

‘Sib, — In connection with the Medical Faculty of the Calcutta 
University I beg to request you will be good enough to submit 
to the Syndicate for consideration certain points relating to the 
Degrees m Medicine which have particularly struck me m reading 
through the printed Minutes. Sincerely as I desire the welfare 
of our Graduates, I think it will lower the value of their Degrees 
in Medicine if we were to reduce the standard of qualifications 
required to obtain them. The Medical Faculty of the University 
of Calcutta, as compared with that of the London University, 
occupies a singular position. In London, besides the University, 
there are three other Corporate bodies, vis., the Colleges of Surgeons 
and Physicians, and tho Apothecaries’ Company, which grant 
Diplomas to practice. Indeed until the passing of tho recent 
llodicai Act, none but those belonging to these bodies were com- 
petent to follow the profession of Medicine in Loudon, so that 
those who wished to be General Practitioi-iera had to go to the 
Apothecaries’ Hall ; those who wished to bo Surgeons, to tho Col- 
lege of Surgeons j and those who wished to be Physicians, to tho 
College of Physicians. Within the last two years, however, in 
compliance with the wishes of the profession generally and by 
ifirtuc of its anciciit ChaHcr, the Collige qf Physicians has com- 
menced to grant Licences ixt Medicine and Surgery, in order to 
dispense with the former separate examinations^ and more especi- 
ally to give a higher stains to the great body of General Practi- 
tioners. The Graduates in Medicine of the London University too 
are now qualified to practice in London by simply registering their . 
nances in the Medical Register. But the Loudon University, as 
originally Qjunded, was very dHTercnt from what it is now. It was 
then the Institution in Gower Street, established after tho Model of 
the Edinburgh University, without, however, religious restrictions' 
of any kind. That institutio n sub^uently received the nam e of 

* Association thus fonnedl7*iu cimtinacs in nistesce, &ad has aircndj' done 
a ETcat deal of good ia promoting Scientific ii^nirr, aad io eoricliing the Pathological 
Collection of tho Calcutta Aledicai College. Ita futnre is in the Lands of tho Medical 
Profession in India, both Europcanjand KaUra, who, I tmst, will gather round it 
yet in strength and mako it a still greater 8iuM.t93. aTLc proceedings of its last Annual 
iletliug were highly cn^ounijias 
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College, and wliy similar schools should not bo attached to every 
civil Hospital throughout the country.* In England there is 
oa'rdly a considerable Hospital which has not also a Alcdical 
school, but in this country we havg hitherto been actually wasting 
our means m that respect. ■» . 

‘A second and Kiglter dhty ol the Calcutta University I con- 
ceive to be the encouragement of letters, and for this purpose alone 
should it confer the higher Degrees of Bachelor and Doctor of Me- 
dicine. I think, the/efore, that there should* be a great gulf be- 
tween the Licentiates in Medicine on the one hand, and the Bache- 
lors and Doctors on the other. 

The present Entrance Examination may suffice as literary qirali- ^ 
fication for the Licentiates in ^ledicine, but for the higher Degrees 
there should be a Special Matrici>Jation of a higher order, includ- 
ing a certain knowledge of Latin and Greek. I would not object 
even to the title of Licentiate being also extended to persons who 
study Medicine in the vernaculars, provided they received in every 
respect a simhar practical education. As it is, the vernaculars enter 
into the already existing Entrance Examination, and there is no 
denying the fact that the poorer classes of the community can bo 
practically benefited only through them, the class of Sub-assistant 
Surgeons being generally beyond their reach. 1 do not, however, 
contend that the education at present provided for the Kative 
Doctor class would justify the coDferring of such a 'title. On the 
contrary, I think, that would be* high^ improper. The class on 
whom this title should be conferred has yet to be created, and even 
when that happens, it would still be desirable to maintain a mark- 
ed distinction between the Vernacular and the English Licentiates 
—the former being ranked as Second Class and the latter as Fust 
Class Licentiates, leaving the so-called 2f alive Doctors as they are 
for employment under Govemmeot'a^now. if thought necessary,^ 
But in my opinion neither^the Second nor the First Class Licen- 
tiates should be admitted to the higher UniverSity Degrees, unless 
under exceptional circumstances. It is a bad plan to confer such 


* Sicce tlie above -vas vriUen ibe Sealda Paoper Hospital has beea establisbcd. 
Tbb is a coble buildhig, svhicb coqld be made s great school for Vernacular Sledical 
Hdacafion -iritbout mneb increase of cost to the 6tate. The Justices 'would be glad 
to paj Ps. 30,000 a year for its inairiteoancs if GoTemment 'would take it over frour 
them. The bledicai College has become ioconTroiecily email for its present number 
of students. It has only one theatre large enough to accommodate a class, and as 
every class is too large for any other theatre, the Profiasots and teachirs ere sU forced 
to use St or not lecture at all. ThewMolt is that there is always a great scramble 
and much heart-burning as it IS impfsmble to suit llr‘..ho'ur to every one. All this 
could be avoided by cstablisbing a f«“«irateTemacu]sr h.Viieal School, where more jus- 
tice could be done to the vernacular Itudenta as to IIn»pitsl feaebing. &c., than now. 

t The class hers sUuded tohas now been ID extotence several ^'ears uRd«r the Bime 
of the “ Vemaailar iuentiait rlitir.’V These students receive a higher educaticn than 
the Native Doctor or Apothecary class, and; what is more, pay College fees. It ia 
time now that the Bcc'feali tmd Urdu classes BheuTd have teparatt tcachtn. 
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tTnivcrsii^/ CoUcga on Ibe foundation of the piesent Londou Uni- 
versity, embracing a wider field and confining its actitJa to the 
function of examining and granting Degrees in ibc several Faculties. 
Tho Degrees in Medicini of the'London University were, as already 
stated, pure Academic titles untildbc passing of the recent Medical 
Act, and even now, altbongb Ihcfr graduates are permitted to 
practice after Registration, they are regarded with great respect on 
account of the superior education necessary to qualify for their 
acquisition. There are, then, four licensing bedies in London, and if 
a young man be not mlling to go through the severe and prolonged 
course of study required by the University, he can always resort to 
« one of the other three. • 

‘ Now in Calcutta the Medical College was the sole licensing 
body previous to the establisbmtmt of the Calcutta University. ' The 
Medical College still retains that power so far as the Hindnstani 
and Bengali classes arc concerned, to whom it continues to grant 
its Diplomas ; but with regard to the Primary Class, the prin- 
Icgo has been transferred to the University, it is not to be con- 
tended that there is any analogy between tic Medical College of 
Bengal, which is more especially an educational iostitutioo, and 
tlio Colleges of Surgeons and Physicians and the Apothecaries' Hall 
of London, which arc purely heensiog bodies, whatever lecture- 
ships they may have in conoccUou with them. If there bo any 
resemblance at all it is more to the Scotch Universities than to tho 
Loudon Corporations. And our Medical College has lost no more 
than CTnu'eraity GolUge, Loodoo, did by a similar transfer of its’ 
licensing power to the London University. So far it is all right. 
But tho University of London does not profess to pass Oenerat 
I’radilioncrs nltuough it does not prohibit its graduates to prac- 
tise os sucli if they like. character of its regulations for tho 
Degrees of Bachelor and Doctor of Medidiio is a safilcicnt bar to 
the admission of the ordinary cla^s of students, who oro obligni to 
qualify for tho frofession elsewhere. In this respect tho Uni- 
vcRiity of Calcutta is difTercnlly BUa.ntctL It is tlio sole liecastng 
body here in English, aud hence it must pa.*i.s General Practi' 
tionera in Medicine and Surgery, uoderlakiog ihertin a funejion 
kinnlar to tliat recently assumed ly the Loudon College of rhysi- 
emns. nds, no doubt, is its first 'duty, audit should be so’not 
only regarding those who receive their 3Icdical education in 
Engtlslr, but al.''o those othcni who may rc-ccive a fcimtbr ctlucafion 
in iliu Vcmacuhni ; for I think it vt,ry de?ir.iblc th,nt Ycrn.acular 
lltnUcal &hools sbouUl be cncoun^xd. The Aativc 
^ccm'^ to roo to 1« peculiarly fitted for taking the lead in esUblidi* 
rntnts of this kind, 1 do not see »hv a Ilengnli Mfliefil Scliool 
ill onnlicclion with that IqstUution, it properly inamgcd. should 
not be nearly as cfEcicnl as the I'rimary* CbM of the Medical 
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College, and -why similar schools should not be attached to every 
civil fidpital throughout the country.* In England there is 
iia'rdly a considerable Hospital which has not also a ilcdical 
school, but in this country we havtf hitherto been actually wastinf»^ 
our means m that respect.'^ > 

‘ A second and higher duty of the Calcutta University I con- 
ceive to be the.encouragement of letters, and for this purpose alone 
should it confer the higher Degrees of Bachelor and Doctor of Me- 
dicine. I think, th^efore, that there should’ be a great gulf be- 
tween the Licentiates in Medicine on the one hand, and the Bache- 
lors and Doctors on the other. 

-‘The present Entrance Esaminalion m.ay sufBce as literary quali- 
fication for the Licentiates m iledicine, but for the higher Degrees 
there should be a Special ilatrict^laiion of a higher order, includ- 
ing a certain knowledge of Latin and Greek. I would not object 
even to the title of Licentiate being also extended to persons who 
study Medicine in the vernaculars, provided they received in every 
respect a simliar practical education. As it is, the vernaculars enter 
into the already existing Entrance Examioatioo, and there is no 
denying the fact that the poorer classes of the community can bo 
practically benefited only through them, the class of Sub-assistant 
Surgeons being generally beyond their reach. I do not, however, 
contend that the education at present provided for the Native 
Doctor class would justify the conferring of such a' title. On the 
contrarj’, I think, that would be highly improper. Tho class on 
whom this title should be conferred has yet to be created, and even 
when that happeus, it would stUl be desirable to mahttain a mark- 
ed distinction between the Vernacular and the English Licentiates 
— the former being ranked as Second Class and the latter as First 
Class Licentiates, leaving the so-called Native Doctors as they arc 
for employment under Government'll? now, if thought necessary.*}* 
But in ray opinion neither'the Second nor the First Class licen- 
tiates should be admitted to the higher University Degrees, unless 
under exceptional circumstances. It is a bad plan to confer such 

* Since the above vos written the Sealdn Tanper Hospital has been established. 
Thu is a noble btul^p, which could be made a great school for Veinscnlar Medical 
Hdacation without mu^ increase of cost to the State. The /osfiees would be glad 
to paj Rs SO.OOO a year for its mauAcnance if Gosernmest would tahe it over from 
them. The Medical College has become inconveniently small for its present number 
of students. It has only one theatre large enough to accommodate a class, and as 
every class is too large for any other theatre, the Profiesors and teachirs are all forced 
to use it or not lechire at all. Thc^sult ia that there is always a great ecromble 
and much heart-burning as it is im^bribU to suit tI?.hour to every one. All this 
could be avoided by establishing a MrarateYernacularhisdical School, where more jus- 
tice could be done to the vernacular ftudents as to Hospital fearhing. ic., than now. 

t The class here alluded to has now been in ezbleoie several f’ears under tie name 
of the “ yemaeular ZieentiaU elaat.'A These studenta receirc a higher educaticn than 
the Native Doctor or Apothecaiy mass, an^ whit is more, pay College fees. It is 
tune BOW that the end Urdu closes shouTil hare separate teaeArrs. 
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^ liOGOtaUe dlstincliotts upon LietniiaUs merely on passing some 
subsequent examinations in Arts. ‘ In tbe generality of frases, tbc 
Medical Graduate will have no' time to go through the required 
course of ^tudy in an aJfUiated Institutioji. Considering the calls 
of duty and the necessities of his posltiou, he could not‘do so with- 
out injury to his professional interesla To be successful in prac- 
tice he must keep pace with the advance of knowledge and devote 
his whole time to the science and practice of Medicine. AnjJconsi- 
derable diversion of his attention to pursuits , which lie beyond his 
immediate sphere, will not increase his practical utility, nor will 
the public appreciate bis services more highly in consideration of 
« his after-achieved literary acquirements. It will he, ' then, only 
such men ns do not find employment who will study for the higher 
Degrees at the sacrifice of thcir^strictly ilcdlcal pursuits, and we 
shall have a class of Bachelors and Doctors who, by Ihe’timc they 
obtain those honors, will havo pretty ncatly.unlearncd the business 
of their immediate calling. Tliis, I must say, will be a great mis- 
fortune, and not at all in accordancp with the wishes of .the pro- 
moters of Medical education. In short, it will bo as bad os putting 
the cart before the horse, while, at the same time, it will save no 
tlmo to the aspirants for Medical honors. In my judgment, the 
better plan would be to hold the literary hsjore the Medi&alexa- 
minatioos. Let a proper Matriculation lest, including Latin and 
Greek, bo fixed for the candidates^ who desire to try for the Degrees 
of Bachelor and Doctor of Medicine, and, after paiisiog that test 
let them go tbrougli the usual course of Medical stud^ side by sido 
with the other students who arc preparing for tho Licentiate ; for 
in both cases the strictly professional subjects must bo precisely, tho 
same. Then, on passing the Medical Exarmnations, which again must 
bo very much the same os noi^.tbo Entrance Class should bo p.issed 
03 Licentiates, aud the Special Malricidation Class ns Bache- 
lors of Medicine, the Degree of Doctor'‘bcing conferred after ano- 
ther c-xamination, iCi’tcr, s.ay, five years from the Bachelor's pass. 
Under exceptional circumstances when an Entrance student has 
displayed remarkable ability and managed, during the course of 
hi? Alodical cducatiou, to master also the subjects of tho Sjfccial 
JJfatricuhttion, on application to that effect, he might bo allowed 
to go up to the Bachelor’s ExamiDa6oQ, provided he is prepared 
to answer J/atricMhifion, alou" with prq/lrssional Questions. I 
’bcTievc such a scheme as this »f adopted, wVll prove highly bene- 
ficial ; for, while elevating tho social tCatiis of our Medical Gradu- 
ates, it will avoid the Q,‘nfct of drawiaathcra away to extra-profes- 
sional pursuits after tho pissing of thu professional examinations. 
It will also, I thiuk, stimulate the higher grades to increased ex- 
ertions nflerwaTiW, in Older to. tnain^iin their superiority to the 
class of Liccnlialcs, by engiging Ihcmschcsuu etienliCc investiga- 
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tions and otbcrwiso. which cannot fail to be of immense advaiftagc 
to the cau'Jc of hqman progress. I would therefore propose : — ° 

*1. That the candidates for the Licentiate in Medicjnc, after 
the Entrance, shall pass their Me*3ical elaminations as now in 
strictly professional subjects hnly, ‘in English or in any of the ver- 
nacular languages in which they may have received their Medical 
education. 

‘2. That those who pass the Licentiate's examinations in 
English shall he styled tho First class Licentiates, and those who 
pass the Licentiate's examinations in any of the Vernaculars shall 
be styled the Second class Licentiates in me<Hcine. 

‘‘3. That the candidates for the Degree of Bachelor of Medicine 
shall IIQ.5S a Special Matriculation Test, similar to that for the 
First examination in Arts, hut including a- given amount of Latin 
and Greek — a knowledge of which is absolutely requisite for the 
comprehension of the most onlinary prescriptions and technical 
terms. 

‘ 4. That after the Special Matriculation, the Medical cxnmina- 
'tioDS for the Bachelor shall be much tho same as for the Licen- 
tiate. 

‘ 5. That no candidate shall be allowed to go up to the exami- 
nation for the Degreo of Doctor of Medicine, unless he shall have 
obtained the Bachelor’s Degree five years previously and been en- 
gaged in the practice of his profession dtiring that time 

‘C. That tho test for tho Degree of Doctor of Medicine shall 
oorhprisc a critical examination in tho following subjects 

1. Histology. 

2. Pathology. 

' 3. Hygiene, civil and military. 

4. The Statistical Science. ^ . , 

5. Epidemiology. * 

fi. Psycliology. ^ 

7. Aloral and Mental Philosophy. 

_ 8. The Diagnostic Art . 

0. Military Surgery. ' 

• 10. Clinical Medicine and Surgery in all their branches. 

11. Commentary upp* one or more professional subjects 

with ilhistmtions from tho personal experience 
of the writer. 

12. Frcncii, Gcrman.of iWlian. 

‘ In submitting these reraaris I avoid to any invidious 

distinctions that may obtaiiv between tho Medical and the other 
Degrees. Thcro is no question that tho sciences which even a 
Licentiate in filedicino has to flcqulrejdemand mote arduous labour 
and are, as mcan.s»of gdacatiop, more lolid and developing than 
the course prescribed for the Ba^elor of Arts. Nevertheless it 
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is not to bo gainsaid that tbc majority of tlio class to rrliicli tlio 
Licentiates belong follow their vocation more as a tradi'than as a 
learned profession. And it is to raise them from that debased 
condition to an appreciation ‘’of literature and the prts that it is 
necessary to retpiire of them extra-pfofessional qualifications of a 
high order and such as a liberal edneation alone can ensure. It 
is thus only that they can be fit associates for the class of gentle- 
men, and thereby uphold the dignity of their particular calling. 

‘It is true ‘it might be olgected that *ome of the European 
Universities confer the Degree of Doctor of Medicine after a less 
severe test than that above recommended, and that by being so 
stringent, we might place our gradiuites under a great disadvantage 
inasmuch as students from this country might more easily and 
in a shorter time gain their erd by a visit to Europe than if they 
remained here. And further, that a person taking his Diploma 
in Europe is put into a higher grade in the public service on his 
return to India than one taking the highest Degree obtainable in^ 
this country. In reply to the first of these objections, 1 need only 
urge the general contempt with which the Degrees granted by 
those lax universities are treated by professional men ; io regard 
of the third, I think, the Calcutta University should represent 
the evil to Government, so that the interests of our graduates may 
he duly protected ; and 'as to the second, that too will cease of 
itself when no nndue preference is shewn to individuals who, 
escaping from the more difiBcuU ordeal in this country, fly to 
Europe for a cheap M.D. 

‘ I have, &a, 

, • * S. G. CnucKEBBUTTT, ILD,, London. 

• March ICth, 1803: • 

Since the above was wriltoj, the Regulations in the Medical Fa- 
culty have been altered and iraprovod. The chief alterations are 
that “ the candidate for the first U.B. Examination must produce a 
certificate of having passed the first Examination in Arts, Latin 
having been one ^ the languages in which he was examined ; 
any Licentiate of three years’ standing may be admitted to this 
Degree on paying a fee of fifty rupees and producing certificates of 
having passed the first Exafnination in Arts, Latin having been one 
of the languages in which he was examined : aihsMiogaHeod- 
ed a course of 40 lectures on comparative Anatomy and Zoology, 
and of having passed an examination in the same : any candidate ■ 
who is not a BachGlo^;;<.f Medidne yay be admitted to the exami- 
nation for the Dcgifa of Doctor in j^iledtcine on producing certifi- 
cates of having passed the Senior Diploma Exammation of the Me- 
dical College or the Licentiate in Mtiicine and Surgery, of having 
practised the Medical professton with repute foy five years, of being 
ys years of ago, of mo.ral and sodal fitness, and of having passed the 
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B. A. Examination including Latin ; any passed student of the 
vernacula> classes if recommended by the Principal for distinguish- 
ed merit may be admitted to the first Licentiate Examination on 
producing certificates of having parted tbe^Enlrance Examination, 
of having completed his ]&th year, and of having been engaged 1 
year in the,study of Uedicine'and Surgery." 

Tins is not enough. The time has come for a far greater change. 
The English Degrees and Licentiate in Medicine and Surgery should 
not be changed. But^the Vernacular Xicentiate is also now au ac- 
complished fact, though ^nted only by the Medical College. It 
qualifies a person to practise the Medical profession, an^ so long as 
a man is a Licentiate, the public do not care to enquire whether he 
be Vernacular or English, or whether he got bis certificate from the 
Medical College or the TJmversity. A licence is a licence whether 
signed by the Professors of the Medical College or the Registrar of 
the Calcutta University. At the same time the Calcutta Universi- 
ty should recollect that as the promoter of National Education, it 
abdicates its highest function when it ignores everything vernacu- 
lar. It would ^ wiser for it to accept the situation, and to institute 
a Vernacular Licentiate of its own, when it could mako its own 
conditions to regulato Vernacular Education. To-day it may 
have only to deal with tbo Medical Faculty j but the day is not 
far off, if wo may judge from tbo signs of the times, when it will 
have to decide also similar questions in the Engineering and Law 
Faculties ; for there is no earthly reason why there should not bo 
Vernacular Licentiates in Law and Engineering as well os in Me- 
dicine and Surgery. Surely a knowledge of English is not an in- 
dispcnsible condition to make a genlUman; nor should it he so 
to make a Doctor, Lawyer, or Engineer. At any rate let the peo- 
ple have their option, and if they prefer tbo English to the Verna- 
cular Licence let them havo it ; but "fid not. tell them they must 
have it or nothing. * 

The great fault of the Medical Faculty of the^Calcutta Univer- 
sity is that, with two exceptions, all its members are Europe- 
ans, with little knowledge of tho vernaculars and of the opinions, 
feelings, wishes, habits and customs of tho natives. The result is 
that^jractically it represents oaly European opinions and interests, 
nncf rguores tfte national’ cferacnft Hence it is, itf diriV fo scenru con- 
fidence and popularity. Amongst other, this is one of tho causes 
why its Degrees are so little esteemed. Ami bo long ns this stale 
of things continues it will fcmnm an exotic, instead of being natu- 
ralized and respected, among tio people. V should not have one 
principle for tbo European, arJl anotlicr principle for tho Native. 

J t should not Siiy to ono man tha{ it t.s good for the University 
to appoint him au examines oli the ^abject he may teach, and to 
another that it is uot good for tho tfniVersily to appoint 'him an 
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examiner on tiie .suijjcct lie teaeWs ; to one that it is goo<3 for 
the University to record any suggestion from him, and to anotlicr 
that it is not good for the University to record any suggestion from 
him ; to one that it is gcAid for the University to make him a Fellow, 
though ho ho no M.D., and to onotl/er, that it is not good for 
the University to make him a Fellow because he. is no SLD. 
It should be above cant and suspicion of partiality if it would 
command the willing respect, confidence, and affection, which its 
position demands. As a Nalional Uoiversitj^ it should be perfectly 
fair to all classes of Her Majesty’s subjects, and it should not seek 
to revive India the worst vices of colonial mismanagement. 



LECTURE VIIL 


PRESENT STATE OF THE MEDICAL PROFESSION IN 
INDIA. 

February 2nd, 1864. 

Contents. 

■ • 

Division of the subject into three parts : — 

1. StaU 0 / the pr^etsioa 30 yean ago: — Kohtrqjet, Titea^arn, Barter- 
Surgeom, Spteialhlt, SaiHTStiUent, Hakcttne, Jnrrahs. JiesuUt 

of (r«a{ine»t (o tn(roct«ca £uro;ie(>n metttetno faulty (NoUve 

Daetere, h'mice Jiledieal Init'Uulion, f'ernaeular Hledical CiateeeJ, EnylUh 
Surgeont. • 

8. wtciuai State of the profettion s — Calcutta ilTedieol College, iu BngUsh, 
Ilindueiani, ati'i Bengali C'latset; itt meani of initruelion, Sareud of 
Mtdieal Edwaiioti to Bombay, JUadrae, Hyderabad, Agra, and Lahore, 
Jta^ici pr^grets and groiolh of the profettion. Bt^euUiet etereome. The 
preient, number of the new Medical men, their wealth and rcepeetahilily f 
their tertiees, their ealartea, and appointments. Baboo BwarKanath Goopio, 
iypo of the eiaia } eicepliont, and ecils. 

3. Measures of reform .* — Hengal Branch of Ms British Medkal Attoeta- 
tion / ite objeeti, eareer, and eonseguencee : sts power for tniemal tmsrocs- 
ment. Quaekerp and ite dangers, to be suppressed by extension of the Bnglish 
Medical Act to India or by anew Law. lloio to proceed. The Governmtnf 
Medical Sertxee, its faults, M« way to remedy them, Becapitutation and 
Conclusion. 

ilR. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN ; — 

I rise with a full conviction of my own inability to perform a 
task of vast raagnitudo. I feel that, in offerirl^ to address a body 
of gentlemen so bighly educated as those before me, I have pro- 
mised an undertaking far beyond my power, especially as the 
subject I have selected is the Fresent State of the Aledical Pro- 
fession iu Hcngdl. 1 must, fHereforc, crave your indulgence while 
I speak, and beseech you to overlook my many deficiencies. 

In considering the question before us I think it best to state at 
once that I shall, in the first instance, give a slight sketch of the 
condition of the profession piior to the fouii^jtiou of the Calcutta 
Medical College; next, its factual slate now; and lastly, the 
measures required for its improvement and reformation. 

Those who remember thi statq of Medicine in Bengal some 
thirty years ago wiH easily rccoguisc th^ great changes which have 
taken place since that epoch in the science and practice of physic.^ 
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Tlie medical cdiicalion of those days scarcely deserved tl^at name ; 
as a general rule the profession being thou still claimed as a birth- 
right by dcrtaln castes, tvbo liandod it down from father to son 
as a matter of inheritance. Every Ba-ycio was a born Koberoj, 
■who required only to ieel the puhe and Administer drcigs to 
proclaim himself a physician without the ceremony of an examina- 
tion. To be born in the caste was considered a Divine warrant 
tliat he needed no Diploma to establish liis claim. Right or 
•»vrong, Ignorant or learned, he w.as a 7to6crflJ, because he ple.ascd 
to bo oiia , And who could dispute bis title when the custom of 
ages had secured it to him t To suppose th.at a Boydo could not 
be a physician unless he passed au c.taminatiou, w.as to question 
the Tuiiug of ilfenu, and the auger of God was sure to be aroused 
by such a gross act of inipiet^. Tho Boydas, howev'Cr, were not 
the only people who practised medicine. A low casto of Brahmins 
{Gunuchs or astrologers) also arrogated to itself the same right, 
and, besides, plied the art of Ticdtdnrs (or inoculators), as 
tho iuocul.ation for tho small-pox was attended, w'ilh religious 
solcmuily. 

It wa-s the commonest thing in tho days I am speaking 
of to SCO those Koheriijcs going about tho vill.nges eacli with a 
Ln«3 anso in his armpit, well AmiWicd with reed phials filled 
with dilTorcnt kinds of drugs; nod, as they went from hoti^o to 
house, they dealt out these drugs to Ihcir patients, giving particular 
directions as to whether. they were to be takca with tho juieo 
of tho Toolosi-lcavcs, Batl leaves, rhizomes of gras? or long- 
pcpiKr. Drastics aud tonics wore tho most in request; next 
Balchuns (comjfound vegetable iufusions) ; thirdly, powders, pills, 
and oiK some of which were tho most expensive and difliciilt 
to prepare ; fourthly, qinlni«1it3, fumigations, and caulorics ; fifthly, 
pastes and catapla-sms ; and lastly, poisons in hopeless cases of 
all kinds, csjK-cifilly fevers with cerebral congestion. But tho 
grand reliance of the KoleraJ was placed in tlio regulation of 
the diet and clotliing, and (lio culirr prohibilioti of exerei‘i*. lialhi. 
and free air. Fasting, as a general nilo, u.ls rigidly etforct-<l 
during the first dajs of all acute_ diseases ; n.iy, it waj*wften 
prc»crilx^l even in the last slago l*f pn^fitralion ami in cLrouic 
ease*. Tlio water was aways ordered to bo l»oilcd K-foro Ixing 
drnuk. except when it w.is employed ar n diuretic or refrgorazjt 
in comlilo.vU'on with sugar or tnilk. .Tljo chkf fixxl of the jviticut 
commonly consisted^^^. i’afiwAn (<jgar pufT"/ and water A'Aoe 
(rice fric'l in the pi-ldy). conj*^. rf'iij'-n) mixt-'l with the gravy 
cf romc vegetal le or J'.ih carp-, an.!, fcutly, rice and dvU. As to 
rtimuUting find i'r drink, n-tjung of the kmd wa-s IJven 

milU wi* utiVu.itiiy exc^s'l.?! from llw de'Urr of the »tck, exettl 
after taking Ccfiiiu juji-.us, Tiseperwoef the loticul wa> lu Lo 
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carefully clothed to prevent all contact with fresh aTr, hut when 
there were hcat-aiM burning, it was to bo stripped naketl and 
, strongly fanned. Change of scene qpd cliiiytc was seldoi» rcsortctl 
to, and sea-veyages never. , 

But while the mass of tho Jlcberajes were ignorant men and 
little respected, in fairness I am bound to confess that there were 
some among them well instructed in the Shastras and highly 
popular. Such names as Ramdullub Scin and Nillurabcr Sein 
were widely known, %nd they were reported to have effcctod 
extraordinary cures. The latter of these gentlemen attended a 
patient under my own observation now more than thirty years 
ago, and it was curious to see how the villagers flocked around to- 
have a sight of him all along the road. The case was then in the 
last stage of dysentery, and so, fiiMing that ho could do nothing 
in the way of euro, he boldly foretold tbc day and hour of death, 
which proved to be correct. 

But, though the Kohefajea wero mostly Boydos or low-casto 
Brahmins, tho surgeons were nearly all barbers or //«- 

'S\\ti Koberajsa wero ready enough with their nostrums 
whenever these wero required, but with the lancet they durst not 
trust themselves. On the contrary the barbers were in tho con- 
stant habit of baodliog sharp instruments, and so thought no 
more qf cutting a boil than shaving the head. Of human anatomy 
they were utterly ignorant ; consequently, their surgery was of tho 
rudest kind, and wont no further than tho treatment of boils, 
wounds, bruises, an<l ulcers. Fractures and dislocations wero left 
to the tender mercies of old women, who tried to re«luco them by 
dint of persevering friction of the parts. In midwifery, again, it 
was the women of the lowest grade who wore called upon to help, 
for the business was looked upon as uj&t and degrading for men. 
Tho knowledge of thesb croiy?s was on a par "with their social rani:, 
for, beyond tying tbc navel-string and carrying off llio soiled linen, 
tlieir practice generally did more harm than good. 

Tiic Barber-Surgeons, however,, kucw the use of some oiut- * 
monts, and firmly iraprcsseil on their patients tho necessity’ of 
thoicugh and frequent ablution. Although most of them confined 
themselves to surgery, some few did at tho same time picscribe 
pliy.s!C, to tho no small annoyance of the orthodox Koherajes. 
Honco, though the brass case in the armpit was the sign pf a 
Koberaj, it by no means always followed th.at tho bearer of it was 
a Boydo or a Brahmin, indetd, practically in inoat cases, there 
was no perfect lino of demarmtion between ‘surgeons aud physi- 
cians ; tho fact being th.at eacii man piofesscil according to his taste 
or conveuicnco what wo svlnld now call a medical or a surgical 
branch, or one or in<irc portions of caclt '^hus, besides iXxnKobi'ni-jcs, 
Barber-Surgeons, Ticaidars, and mtdwhcs, there wore a host of 
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gpscialists. There were itinerant cyc-doctors, who went ahont to 
perform the opcralion of extraction for the cataract j itiocraut 
phlcbotoDtists, who biql for <\JI sorts of pains and aches ; itinc-’ 
rant lithotomists, who cut for stone, in the bladder; itinerant 
enppoTS Uinerant Iccch-mcn ; itinerant devotees, wlio sold ail 
manner of charms and amulets for the prevention and euro of 
diseases ; itinerant exorcisors, who pretended to euro liystcria, 
mania, and epilepsy by expelling evil-spirits ; Ojhas, who pro- 
fessed to extract tho venom from poisoned wounds by charms, 
incantations, and religious mummeries ; priests of Hindoo tem- 
ples, who advised penance and money-gifts to particular idols, 
who, they said, had tho power of effecting miraculous cures ; 
cautcrisers, who used thagool (or burning coal) and red-hot iron 
for chronic disorders ; acupunclure-mcn, who would puncture tho 
enlarged spleen and liver ; issue-men, who would make largo issues 
on tho legs and arms for all diseases of plethora ; womcn-doctors 
for complaints connected avith tho generative functions ; travell- 
ing aurists ; tootli-cxtractors ; and so on. All these men, igno- 
rant an«r narrow-raindo<i as they were, Ijad a certain amount of 
dexterity in their differoot callings, which, no doubt, was the 
result of repeated practiw. It docs not appear that they ever 
nttempted to tic a bleeding vessel or to use internal injections 
though, ia cases of ohstinato constipation, tliey often introduced 
into tlio lower bowel a i^atm-etalk- or oiled Irinjiil to procuro 
alvinc evacuations. Cholera, smalUpox, and other diseases of tho 
Epidemic class, which they could not manage, they ascribed to tho 
atigcr of some god, whom they tried to projiiliate by vowing sacri- 
fices, hy pre-icnls and money-gifts to tho Brahmins, by groivmg Uio 
li.air and finger-nails, and by Poojahs celebrated with feasts ami 
Kobics (or singing matclics^R.id ll>o noisy music of gongs, cymbals, 
j.hcll-trHmi>cts, .and tohi-toms. Infants pfilicted with convulsions 
they exposed in vsivkci baskets suspended from some lofty tree, aud 
there left to perish of hunger and cold, under tlio mistaken iJoa 
' that they were possessed, and.it was uosafo for tho hou-chold to 
keep them any longer. It was a most revolting spectacle to ^Yjt- 
ucss these poor things screaming nod wrilhing from want of/.-od, 
ami gronn-up men aud women coldly lookiug on without daring to 
nppnmcli them. 

» -This was tho ease with Ibo Hindoos, but Ibo Mahomcd.ms h.nl 
tbe'ir ll.skccms, who bled and ndmiimtcrcil physic, ami Jiirraljs 
who ctcrd‘od the practice of snrgci^'. Unlike the Hindoos tho 
grc.at forte of ihc-so nfon was io fenlflic patient wll and to jrrac- 
ti*f /rtijiten! deplrtrons, with the view of rcnov.ating the LI'XmI nm! 
ptiriiyin:' it at tho fiamc lime from airkiiicls of rorruptians. With 
thodi jr.TJulical t^liwiling was the order of ^tlie jHy. nnd ih» sm-nc-i 
a fompliisul of a liMlc >ock-3cl;e. b’cavicees of the l.'-»h rr 
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iacIiiiatioD to itch, it waa thought high time to resort to the opei- 
ation at 'hncc. -Tbeso men, lo<^ were sometimes good oculists, 
although their instruments were of^ho rucjfst maniifactuse. 

As was to bo expected from Iho great mass of ignorance and 
error which perradod the rankg ofthe profession, the results of treat- 
ment under these circumstances were the most unequal and un- 
satisfactory. Where one man was cured by the remedies employed, 
hundreds were hurried to the grave by utter inanition, by tho 
exhibition of violent poisons, or by sheer ignorance, or crippled for 
life by excessive salivation or tho loss of some vital organ. 

To use tho words of Dr. H. H. Goodeve in his introductory lec- 
ture to tho students of the Calcutta Medical College in tho year 
1848,—*“ Whatever may have been the degree of success with 
which the study of medicine was pursued in this country in the 
(lays of its ancient magnificooce-~and wc have reason to believe 
that our art had then attained to very great craincnco among the 
Hindoos — nearly all traces of this learning have long passed away. 

' A very few years since the Native practitioners of medicine knew 
little moro of tlio science they professed than a routine acquaint- 
oDco with tho properties of certain drugs, which they used empi- 
rically ; or, if they pretended to give anj- account of their treatment 
and assigned reasons for the exhibitiou of their nostrums, thoir 
pathology and therapeutics alike were a farrago of unintelligible 
nonsense, compounded of ignorance and pedantry. Fortunate, in- 
deed, was the patient wliom they contented themselves with treat- 
ing by simple and harmless medicines, commingled though these 
often were of 50 or even 100 ingredients. They possessed, and 
very frequently employed at haphazard, most potent and deadly 
drugs, the baleful efiects of which too often proclaimed their poi- 
sonous character and the culpable igapranco which had dictated 
their administration. ^ * 

“ Of surgery they wero confessedly and most l»mcntably ignorant. 
TIio simplest wound, the most trifling accident which tho common- 
est knowledge of anatomy and the most ordinary principles of treat- 
ment would have sufliccd to relieve in a fow minutes, in their hands 
oftoo became fatal to tho eiifiercr, or tenninated in a permanent 
and distressing deformity ; whilst tho diseased structures now so 
rapidly removed by tho skilful management of tho educated Sur- 
geon wore to them liopelcsS maladies which they dared not handle, 
or which became infiuitcljr aggravated by their mischiovoua inter- 
ference. * 

“ Of the obstetric branch oC the profession thoy wero, if possible, 
still more fearfully uninformal. it is impossible to conceive any- 
thing more chiugcroiis or illladaptcd than their regulations of the 
lying-iti room. JVhcu the labo^ was most natural, their in- 
terference was Ixiyoud ‘anything injurious and inluiman— aggra- 
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valing the sufTorings of tlie'vroman ten-fold by thotr nbsiird find 
cruel direction, and often sacrificing the Jives of. the nfotlicr'aud 
her infant, where nothing was needed than permission for nature 
to work out her own arrangements witjiout internipUon from art. 
On the other Iwnd, in cases wliefc [>uman aid properly directetl 
would be invaluable, they were paralyse<l and incapable of affording 
the least assistance. Prayers and charms were tlieir only resource 
and tbc wom.an died undelivered ; or, if the child, alive or dead, 
were expelled, the mother was permitted co expire without an 
effort being made to save her under the influence of some of those 
fearful accidents which not unfrequcatly attend upon parturitiou in 
all countries.” 

In such a state of things was it to be wondered at that tbc prac- 
litioncrg of our art, as a class, coramaoded no respect and but little 
confidence ? Even the highest of them were tre.ated with so much 
social contempt that no orthodox Brahmin would cat or drink any 
article of food polluted by their touch. In favor of drugs alone 
a dispensation was allowcd.by universa! and tiinc-booore<i custom, 
for it was said these could ncvcr.bo so corrupted, nor did it matter 
if they consisted of eulotanccs of an iisimlly forbidden n.ature. 

European practico was *bcn as yot but little known in tbo 
country. The Oovornincnt, however, had not been altogollicr 
idle to improve inattcc.s in this respect, as wUl appear front the 
following extracts from Dr. W. C. B. EasiweH’s introductory lecture 
for I8G0:— “It was not until tbo year 1823 that the EuglUit 
Government made any syslcmalic attempt to impart m(5ical 
instruction to the Natives of this country, and it was ti»cn oufy to 
those who were ^lostincd for cmploymcul in subordinate positious 
in itsservicc. Fresiousto that time natives of the country hail 
l>con Iraino*! in the difrer/v:t Hospitals under E»iropcan superin- 
tendcnccas Native Doctorif (as they , wore termed;, and in this 
manner had 1>ocoirc ncfjoaintoil with tJio general aspect of iIi*<‘aso 
n»d with the European modes of treatment, hut they ohtalucil no 
systematic olncalioii, and could not be regardcsl in any other light 
than ns traine*! Hospital Assistants. In 1822 the Oovcnimont 
establishctl a Meilical School, narocsl the Native Slcdical Institu- 
tion, for training Native Doctors. 7 I 10 school «.as pl.aced under 
tbo control of an Kuropeaa Medical Officer, who was aidcii by 
N.afivi 5 A««istants. Inforowtion was communicated throiigli iho 
mo<Iium of the Oonloa langiiaga* • * DUsoction of the hunnii 
Iwly w.as nnt, however, attempted, asd the only practical informa- 
tion on this subject was obtained frooi t!io dissection of the lower 
nniinah and from poit iiiiirtcm examinations of pernons dying 
itj (he General Ho'pitalla CaJciittaf whicli the students ef (ho 
NMi\c Mctlieal Institiilbn wtro- pcnuiltcvl to witne^.i. In the 
jcu IbiG a further cflort was made by Uovcruiaval to catcud 
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SFedical ejlucation by the institatlon of a Medical Class at the 
Calcutta Sansciif College, and by a similar Class at the Calcutta 
iladrissn.” . ‘ • » • 

In theso -latter Institutions, Imwevcr, the. ancient Hindoo anti 
Maliomcdaa Medical works vero taught at the same time with 
certain elementary treatises .on Anatomy, Surgery, and Medicine, 
translated from the English language or composed for the jiurposo 
in the vernaculars. 

All these efforts' wAe but of little avail, and the result obtained 
was far from satisfactory. Nor did the influence of tho English 
Doctors in those days count for much. It was only in the Presi- 
dency and the' larger towns that they were to bo found. Those 
were tho days of free depletions, violent purgatives, and exhausting 
salivations, the dread of which, ‘along with the absence of an 
appreciative Native public, tended to circumscribe mateiially the 
benefits of European modes of treatment. But, granting all the 
praise and honor duo to our hard-working and intelligent prede- 
cessors, the European Medical Officers were at best only birds of 
passage, and could not, therefore, permanently improve the posi- 
tion and prospects of the profession out of tho Service. ludepen- 
dent European filcdical settlers there wero nono, nor did ttiero 
exist then in tho country any proper means of instruction for the 
East Indian youth on the European model. 

Such was tho state of tho Medical profession immediately prior 
to the foundation of the Calcutta Medical College. The Native 
members of it wero all unqualified men, totally ignorant of the 
modem sciences, and, if learned at all, it ivas merely in tho ancient 
lure of the Hindu aud Alahomcdan schools, which taught no human 
anatomy, physiology, or chemistry, aud wero replete with errors 
and fanciful views of all kinds in thcafpathology and therapeutics. 
Tho European members of almost all'hclonged to tho Govern- 
ment service, and wrote and epoko in a forcign^tongue, which, from 
the number of technical terms they made use of, presented formid- 
able difficulties to all uninstnictcil persons. The opening of the 
Classes of tho Calcutta Medical Collcgo in February 1 835, set on 
iotif however, a mighty rovolotioo, tho fnuts of which have been 
ever sinco benefiting tho land by making every year scientific* 
Medical aid more and moro acccssiblo to all classes of tho popula- 
tion. At -first education -was conveyed entirely in Englisli, which, 
in a very short time, succecilcd in breaking down the antiquated 
prejudices against human di^ction- and practical midwifery, and 

S aring a class of Native Medical men well grounded in tho 
y of rational incdicinc? In 1838 an additional Class ■was 
formed in Oordoo for thoOinstruction of Native Doctors, and in 
1852 a further addition wascffcctdl by opening a third Class to 
be taught la the Bengali language. 
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rational medicine.* It vronW be bard to tell the exact nnmber of 
the new Medical men engaged in practice all over tlie country, but, 
if v?c may venture to guess, wo say tjjey may l>o counted by 
thousands. , Of the stud^ts of Our own Medicil College alono 
' there were in 18G0 in the .service of Government, according to 
Dr. W. 0. B. Eatwell, 85 Sub-Assistant Surgeons, G2 Bengali Class 
Native Doctors, and 330 Hindustani Class Native Doctors, giving 
a grand total of 477 Officers. These numbers have greatly in- 
creai^ed during the past three years, and when we take into calcu- 
lation the number employed by the Railway Companies, Tea Com- 
panies, Passenger Vessels, Planters and Zemindars, and as private 
practitioners, and the numbers which have issued forth from the 
other Medical Schools, it will not bo surprising if we said that there 
are now in India thousands of rclt^lc Native Surgeons and Phy- 
sicians, whereas none of this class were to be found any where 
only thirty years ago. All of these practitioners ore well to do in 
tho world, and many of them ha\’e grown opulent and respectable 
members of society. The aggregate amount of wealth represented 
by them is considerable for this country when wo come to think of* 
the recency of their existence and tho terrible obstacles they have ' 
had to surmount. Of the benefits they confer on the public no 
tongue caa speak nor pen describe ; they arc engraved in the hearts 
of the suffieriog multitude, and their extent and value can only be 
judged of by tho great demand which has sprang up within so short a 
period for scientldc Medical aid among all classes of thecommunity. 

• Tills, we will say, is the bright side of tho picture, 'but, like all 
pictures, it has a reverse side as well, which we shall now proceed 
to contemplate. The pbenomODOD wc have seen has been so 
amazingly rapid in its growth that It has almost taken the breath 
out of fts immediate beholders. The spectacle was too dazzling to 
admit of an early scrutiny. People at first Ttere too much rejoiced 
at the suddenness and mightiness of the apparithm to look beyond 
the surface. We shall sbew that, that was precisely wherein the 
danger lay. It was a danger that was lurking within and without 
tho pale of tho profession. The first years of this wonderful 
regeneration of medicine under the- skilful management of 
Mr. M. E. Bramely and Dr. ’H. H, Goodeve, to the latter alone 
being due the credit of introducing for tho first time into this 
country human dissection and the study of practical mid- 
wifery, were years full of confidence and hopa The pride 
of knowledge was the all-absopbing passion depicted on the faces 
of the youths who crowded tJie lecture-iooms of their infant 
Institution, The progress an^ enterprize of the Native Medical 
Students wero the great toyw of uic day. AU true friends of 

* There vere onlj these ia Calcutta to the lost fahluhcd Annul! 

Rtport of the Justices. ^ 
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India were glad of their success, I«ord William Bentinck, 
Macaulay, Sir Charles' E. Trevelyan, Sir Edward Ryan,* Dr. John 
Graut, Mr. David Haje, Bahpo Dwarkanalh Tagore, were the 
great men who did every things in their power to faster and en- 
courage them. Tlie chemical experiments of Dr, W. B. O'Shaugh- 
nessy attracted admiring crowds of spectators to the College, who, 
as well as the regular pupils, might have been seen fascinated to 
the benches on which they sat by the new truths that were every 
moment bursting to their obscrvatioiL Truly, they might have 
exclaimed, all this must make us wiser and better than our fore- 
fathers, and yield great pecuniary advantages ! Buoyed up with 
hope, petted by the great, and intoxicated with knowledge, the 
first band of students labored with a 2 eal and determination which 
astonished even the Orientalists. A. scries of triumphs greeted 
them as the result of their first examinatjon. A batch of Diplo- 
ma men received their Honors amid the admiration of a crowded 
assembly, and Dr. John Grant delivered a telling oration to sig- 
nalize the event. Now came to bo tested the money value of 
those Diplomas, and the Government of the day was prevailed upon 
to offer to the eaccessful candidates a salary of Rs. 100 each per 
mensem, in the public service. The young men, it was said, felt 
deeply mortified at this scale of remuneration ; nevertheless, as 
they had then no experience of the prospects of private practice,, 
most of them accepted service on the terms proposetL The 
Government, with its usual liberality, at once proceeded to open 
Dispensaries' for the poor in the principal Civil Stations, and, by* 
the recommendation of the Committee of Examiners, appointed 
to their charge the newly passed young men as Sub-Assistant 
Surgeons under the superintendence of the Civil Surgeons. Baboos 
Nobin Chunder Mitter, ^ma Chum Sett, and Rajkisto Dey were 
the first to be so efnployed, and th^n promoted to higher pay as 
their merits became duly appreciated. Some of those gentlemen 
here named now number among the dead. 

One of the most illustrious of that batch, Baboo Dwarkanath 
Goopto, an honored member of our Branch, was, however, imme- 
diately taken by tlie hand by the lato Baboo Dwarkanath '^gore, 
whose unstinted liberality and pubVc munificence were felt in so 
many directions,- Baboo Dwarkanath Goopto at once became the 
Family Medical Adviser of that noble-hearted patriot, and was 
by him introduced to a circle of rich, friends, who, by their united 
allowances, secured for him an* early independence. Baboo 
Dwarkanath Goopto lives now to favor our Meetings by bis ' 
presence, and it would do good to dir Branch if all the younger 
members of the profession were M imitate his example. In him 
meet the events of nearly thirty years, and the early promise of 
his carecr'is well sustained ly the wis'dom' and activity of his 
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tnaturer age, affording thus a literal fulfilment of tho good ^adrico 
of Dr. Jdlin Grant when delivering Lis Diploma some twenty-five 
years ago. His success is an earnest of w^^at all can do by adher- 
ing simply to private practice. But, while admitting his case as 
a type of many others I could name, there is no denying the fact 
that several have sunk under the ovils which lay below the surface. 
Some, puffed up by vanity, have shrouded themselves in self-con- 
ceit, ,and will, on no account, believe in improvements which they 
regard as mere idle uiovelties: some, spoilt by unforeseen pros- 
perity, have abandoned themselves to lethargy and vice ; some, 
contending fiercely with the ignorant KoherajtB and Hakeems, 
have insensibly 'descended to the low level of these, and adopted 
habits and practices disgraceful for the members of a learned 
profession like ours ; some, not* satisfied with legitimate gains, 
have imbibed a sordid mercantile spirit and become dead to all 
refinement of sentiments ; some, wanting in good feeling and 
candor, have betaken themselves to evil speaking, so that they 
might raise themselves by running down their neighbours ; 
some, tired of industry and study, have gone astray into 
tho easier paths of Homoeopathy, Hydropathy, Morrisonianism, 
and Choleta-curers ; and lastly some, who have both talents and 
energy, have conceived too great an opinion of themselves and 
. learnt to despise their brother practitioners, with whom they think 
it mean to hold any intercourse even for tbeir common good. 

All this is a matter of profound regret, for tbe conduct of the 
* few has brought unmerited ridicule and discredit upon the whole 
body of mem^rs of a noble and honorable calling. What can be 
a surer proof of this than the facility with which all sorts of 
charlatanry meet with a ready public to welcome their pro- 
fessors^ What else will explain tb® alacrity with which a 
noted Horaceopathic practitioner has been recently installed 
as the Health Officer of' Calcutta*! The iledical profession 
is sick within and assailed by enemies from without. There 
is a canker in it which is eating into its very vitals, a sore spot, a 
slough, which must be promptly amputated if it is to re-assert its 
diggity in Bengal. To perform that operation and to unite the 
integral members by a common bond is what is wanted ; and that 
is precisely what the formation of the Bengal Branch of the Bri- 
tish Medical Association contemplates. Our desire is to hold up 
to contempt all that is contemptible, and to commend for imitation 
all that is good and commondable. Thus shall we separate our- 
selves most completely from all disreputable and irregular practices; 
ahd win back to our ranks tbise who have been led into temporary 
error. Our periodical Meetogs for the discussion of all Medical 
questions is a most useful tribunal, <he*verdicts of which will go 
^ to secure the advahceinent of the profession. More than this 
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they supply a much needed stimulus to exertion, and afford a 
congenial field for 'the employment of ardent and unoccupied minds. 
Of this there can be n^w no planner of doubt. The experience 
of the last six months is a sufficient, guarantee ' of twbat can be 
done, and it gives me real pleasure tfl congratulate the members 
of our Association upon this auspicious commencement of a new 
and bright era, the mark of which will be certainly left on the 
pages of Indian History. During the short time that has elapsed 
since the foundation of this Association, it^has already received 
valuable contributions from a variety of gentlemen, among whom 
I may particularly notice the names of Dr. Chevers, our learned 
President, and of Drs. Fayrer, Browne, Beatson, Juggobundo Bose 
and Uohindro Lall Sircar, and of Elaboos Unnoda Chum Kasto- 
gry, Nilmadhub Haidar, and Ci^.la Cbnnd Haidar. Services such 
as theirs should be gratefully recorded, setting us as they do 
bright examples of public spirit, and adding very materially to 
our stock of information. But, while c-tpressing our thankfulness 
to Providence for the glorious career which onr Branch has already 
achieved, we have to deplore In the untimely death of Dr. John 
Brown, tbo loss of an earnest and inestiniablo tnembor. May it 
ho long ore wo meet with another such calamity I Wo are as yet 
but a scanty band, for the roll of our members scarcely counts 
more than seventy. Nevertheless, I feel confident that a great . 
future, is now open before us, in which our profession will rise up 
before the world in newness of strength and well-earned glory.^ 
I am convinced that we are in the right path at last, and that every' 
day henceforth will find us more nud more united and ready to 
defend our common interests. 

Yet I must confess we aro far from accomplUhing our mission 
quite BO easily. There yc^remain many obstacles to be overcome, 
many enemies to subgflgate, and roany^errors to dispel. Even the 
Metropolis of Indw is infested by o host of impudent harpies wlio 
prey upon the credulity of the unsuspecting. • Every druggist and 
chemist, every opothecary and quack, every slogganl, fool, and 
rogue, enjoys as yet full liberty to stylo himself a Doctor and pre- 
scribe for the sick. Can this bo allowed to continue wifhout 
detriment to the public interests 1 Most assuredly it cannot This 
confusion of the educated and tbo uncdiicatetl, the ignorant and 
the learned, the legitimate nod the illegitimate^ and the honest 
uu'i \bt) disbontsA., is r» btavy mbSorVauu "nbitb aV»t> ynt*- 
fession will continue to groan long ns legislative interference 
is withheld for its benefit Thatany disappointed Sircar or worth- 
less European may set himself tiplis a iledical practitioner Ity 
buying a few doses of quhtioc, castorioil, opium, ami tartar emetic, 
and giving theso out to tbo sick under falso and bombastic names, 
is a grievous wrong to legitimato medicine.! • 
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To shew the extent of the evil, the tlifibrent cla<5ses of legitimate 
and dlogJlimato. practitionere who exercise our profession licro may 
be enumerated as follows: — 1, Government Jlcdical OfTiccrs; 2, 
Private European Physicians and Surgeons ; 8, Doctors, Pachclors, 
and Licentiates of Medicine fit \he Calcutta University ; 4, Gra- 
duates of the Calcutta Medical College ; 5, Bengali and Hindustani 
Class l^ative Doctors, and Vernacular Licentiates ; G, Dental Sur- 
geons; 7, Apothecaries; 8, Hospital Apprentices; 9, Unpassed 
Medical Students ; H), Vaccinators; Jl Midwives; 12, Horaceopa- 
thists; 13, Hydropathists ; 14, Hygieists; 15, Cltolera-curers; IG, 
Amateur Quacks; 17, Women Doctors; 18, Koberajes ; 19, 
Xhikeertis ; 20, Barber-Burgeons; 21, Paydas; Fakeers ; 23, 
Sunnyasis; 24, Mulls ; 25, Priests of Hindu Temples ; 2G, Charm- 
ers ; 27, Exercisers; 28, Pathuckv (readers of sacred writ); and 
29, Poison-extractors. 

Now does not this afford ample evidence of the impunity with 
which anybody may at present turn a Doctor and play with the 
lives of his fellow-creatures ? Does it not shew the necessity of 
some kind of check ? Does it not loudly call for the ioterfercnco 
of the legislature and extension of the Engish Medical Act to 
India? Surely the community is not safe when so mauy danger- 
ous impostors are permitted to tamper with medicine and prostitute 
it to the attainment of their own selfish and wicked ends. Surely 
that social system is most unsound which looks upon such things 
with complacency and unconcern. Let us hope, therefore, that 
the day is not far distant when these evils wall be put down by 
the strong atm of the law, and none but men who have taken the 
trouble of duly qualifying themselves for the Medical profession 
will be allowed to meddle with the health, honor, and lives of their 
fcllow-creaturea Seconded by some ^uch enactment, it is then, 
and then only, that we can hope for the full fruition of the noble 
end to which the efforts df this Association will bo unremittingly 
directed, and which humanity and good policy alike demand at 
our hands. With the cstablisbraeot of Universities and good 
Medical Schools all over the country, there is now little excuse for 
inaction in this matter. The supply- of regular Medical men is 
increasing with every successive year, and no fear need any longer 
bo entertained that there ever will be again a dearth of them. 
Mr. Kobert Turnbull, the Secretary to the Justices of the Peace, 
tells me that during the past half-year the License-tax was paid 
by Practising Surgeons 32,, Surgeon Dentists 3, Licentiates of 
Medicine 39, Apothecaries 9, Veterinary Surgeon 1, giving a grand 
total of 84 men, exclusive < |f Native Doctors and others,* Now, 

• In 1869 the Lieenee-Tas via |wtd in Calcutta by 109 Medical Practitioners, 
Licentiates of Mediciao and Apothecaries. «n3 by S5 Hakeems and Eoberajea (see the 
Adsunistration Report ul the Cjlcutta hlnnicipatity for 1S69), 
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making every due allowance for «rroTS on account of the liaste in. 
which this tax had to be collected, and for the omission of Native 
Doctors (af whom I am told therj are from 60 fo 70), we should not 
be far wrong if we put down the aggregate number ai 150 men 
practising EJuropcan medicine in tJaVcutta. There are also in this 
city 40 regular Druggist’s shops, 7 Charitable Dispensaries, 3 
largo Hospitals, and several smaller establishments of the same 
kind.* So the Presidency at all events is already well stocked, 
and here the first trial might be made of j*3ording protection to. 
legitimate medicine. Then, as dvilization advanced into the in- 
terior, and the people perceived their true interests, a general Act 
might be passed for the benefit of the whole country. That, I 
think, would be the wisest course to pursue at present, for, Avhile 
I deeply lament the existing evils, 1 would equally deplore hasty 
legislation ere the public were sufficiently prepared to profit by it.- 

It might be considered foreign to the object of this Association 
to speak upon the Government Medical Service, hut an account 
of tho present state of the profession in this country would be 
clearly incomplete without a word being said about that most im- 
portant part of it. The Indian Meaic.al Service comprises tho 
tlio following classes of Officers:—!, Covenanted; 2, TJneove- 
uanted; 3, Subordinate; 4, Native Doctor. The Covenanted 
Medical Officers belong all primarily to tho Military Sordee, from 
which are supplied all the principal Civil Stations with Surgeons. 
The European members of tnc ’Oncovenanted Drancli have charge 
of the smaller Civil Stations, and the Native are employed as Sub- 
Assistant Surgeons in charge of Jails and Disponwtiea. The incm- 
Iwrs of the Subordinato Establishment are all Alilitary Apothe- 
caries, but some of tbcm have, of late, been made Honorary, Assis- 
tant Sutgcoiis and put i;i. charge of Civil Medical duties* Tho 
Hindustani Class Natito Doctors arc employed as trained Assis- 
tants with NativcrRcgiments, and tlic‘Beuga!i Class in Civil Jails 
and Dispensaries. A crisis has at length arrived when tho interests 
of nil these classes nH]uiro to be seriously considered. Tho Civil 
Snrg&m of the present djty is no longer the only educated Jledical 
man iu a Mofussil Station ; the Sub-Assislant Surgeon is •Vf-ry 
often as good, besides being his senior In years and expcrtehec ; 
and in Eomc places there are private practltLouers and others iu the 
employ of Planter? and Zemindars, who are not willing to aeknow- 
Iciigo his superiority. Under these nltcrol circumstances tho 
future pa^^itiou of ttie Covenanted Hedical Service is a matter of 
great anxiety. Is the number of fliat Service to be maintained at 

• Xow IS notriuli. fu, Cf8M«! UovpibJ Mnlictl Ilt^riUL >'ttiTS 

llodpiUl, (Hup-r 1 I»r4(iI, I^uCuthia Jlwptil, IJowraS iro^pita}. 

Bokca** £inrl lliwriul. ^jrc-lotlnsaiy, SciiIl-{><» JT-writ}!, 4 l>ack 3 

.Iijtumi; birwlcj lbs JtUiUjy U »pa»t» i dfTutcJ 19 mwpi. 
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Its former standard, so as not only to snlTicc for the Army, hut 
also for a?l the Qivil Stations in the country 1 Is the Government 
to continue to provide Medical Attendants at the public expenso 
for its Civil Servants, when othbr practitioners aro available at 
their private cost? Is the Nrftivc Army to have European ot 
Native Medical Oiheers ? Are the subordinate Medical Officers to 
be mere Apothecaries? Is the condition of the Uncovenanted 
Medical Service to bo improved ? All these -are questions difficult 
to solve, and their»settlement involves more or less the interests 
of all classes of the profession. Then the highly-educated Doctors 
of Medicine of the Indian Universittesaroanothergrowing element 
of disturbance. Will they bo satisfied with the position of Sub- 
Assistant Surgeons ? or arc they to hold higher situations ? Again 
the increasing demand for vernacidar practitioners makes it incum- 
beut on Government to give thorn a better and more substantial 
education than they now receive ; for, since in many Ciases, they 
are the solo Medical Advisers in whom to trust out of tbo Service, 
the public have a right to claim that they shall be properly 
educated. And, when the Native Doctors aro taken out of the 
same class, will they not, too, expect more pay and to be allowed 
to perform duties of a higher description? Most of these ques- 
tions are, I believe, already under consideration, or soon will be, 
in connection with tbo remodelling of the Bengal ilcdical Service, 
and it is to be hoped that such measures will bo adopted os will 
fully satisfy the exigencies of the times. 

To recapitulate the several matters I have already discussed 
1 may stale, I, that, previous to the foundation of the Calcutta 
Medical College, the Medical profession in Bengal was represented, 
on the one hand, by a vast number of irregular, unqualified, incom- 
pctenl, aud ignorant Native practitioners, and, on the other, by the 
Covenanted Surgeons of Governmenf; 2, .that in the present day 
it comprises, besides the* above classes, a Iprge body of well- 
qualified Native Medical men, some independent European practi- 
tioners, soino unqualified Medical Students, a new cla.S3 of quacks 
who prescribe European drugs without any professional know- 
ledge, and certain followers of false q-stems of therapeutics j 3, 
that to prevent deterioration in the ranks of the profession, as 
well as to advance its interests, the actiou of the Bengal Branch of 
the British Medical Association will be highly useful ; 4, that to 
protect the rights of legitimate medicine, the English Medical Act 
should be extended to India,, or a new Law enacted he^c by Govern- 
ment; 5, that owing to causes Oasilj understood the relations of the 
different branches bf the Government Medical Servicq are materially 
changed, and that a cotresp^iiding change is needed in their respec- 
tive positions to adapt them to the altered circumstances of the 
times. • 



LECTURE IX 


ADDRESS ON RETIREMENT FROM THE PRESIDENT- 
SHIP OF THE BENGAL BRANCH OF THE BRITISH 
AIEDICAL ASStXlIATION. THE AVERAGE DURA- 
TION OF HUMAN LIFE IN INDIA. THE PROPHY- 
LACTIC INFLUENCE OF VACCINATION, THE CON- 
TAGIOUS THEORY OF CHOLERA. 

• 

March lOth, i868. 

GnjnxEJiEK; 

It- is noT7 roy duty to retire from the post of President, and to 
mtroduco a successor. In the gentieman whom you have elected 
you will have an able aud energclic ofHccr, who, I feel sure, will 
infuse a new life into- all our operations, and compensate for the 
short-comings of the past year. 

The year which bfw just elapsed has- not, however, been without 
results, as will be evideot from .the proceedings published in the 
Indian Medical Gazette. It is nearly five years since thb Bengal 
Branch of the British Medical Association was established; and 
it is satisfactory to note that it has proved at least one thing, s.c., 
that there is no insuperable difficulty to its success. If each 
member of Iho profession did his part towards it, there is no insti- 
tution iif the country which offers a grc-iier opportunity for useful- 
ness. Important medical questions conccrrftng- pyismia, osteo- 
myelitis, cholera, small-pox, ’Tever, dyacntcry, syphilis, drainage, 
water-supply, Iwspital construction, the status of the medical pro- 
fession, &c., which are continually forcing themselves upon the 
public, can bo nowhere else discussed with equal advantaga Had 
Bueh. fifsociations existed from the dawn of our profession, it is 
probable wo sliould have bad now many more valuable facts than 
we have, and far less confusion. .It is only comparatively lately 
that the value of such associations has been imderstood, even in 
Europe and' America. In tliis country they arc scarcely yet in 
their infancy. But if any substantial progress is to be made, they 
rau.st bo carefully nurtured and supported. Considering their 
vast influcnco on civilisation, t^y arc deserving of every encour- 
agement. They are calculated not only to advance science, but 
also to lend important assistance to Govc«imcnt on many occasions. 
They excite an intefcsl in the pursuit of the profession which. 

IT 
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wltbout immensely profiting oursclres. If we be only convinced 
that our flliill and efficiency mnst bo measured by the extent of our 
loiowledgo, w’o shall have achieved one great triumph oifcr routine 
and the blindness of theory ; aud^we shaTl have been made suffi- 
ciently unselfish to admit tha^t tv'o bare all much to learn from each 
other. It is in this spirit tljat I would urge our members to revievr 
our past operations, and to give us their support for the future. It 
is not right that where there should be many, a few only should 
toil and labour. Our^number is sufficiently largo to do much good 
if the attendance at our meetings were larger ; and our funds are 
encouraging, if not highly prosperous. In time wo may hope to 
possess a proper location and a library of our own. As our members 
become more numerous and active, we may also be able to main- 
tain a Journal of our proceedings, *vhich shall not be inferior to the 
one wc had to discontinue last year. 

As I have referred to the three classes of medical men, let me 
speak a few words regarding the relation between the Native ilc- 
dical Profession and the Universities. 

In one way the Universities hardly meet the medical wants of 
the country’. -As the nation is* gradually awakening to the superi- 
ority of European medicine, the demand for medied men educated 
in our colleges is daily on the increase. The number of practi- 
tioners passed by the Universities is too small to keep pace with 
that demand, and their pretensions arc too high to allow of their 
services being generally available to all classes of the community. 
The Universities aim at securing a high standard of education, and 
a class of English-speaking practitioners who shall not be inferior in 
c^ttainments to the Graduates in Arts, Law, and Civil Engineering. 
This is very good, for it secures a high place for the profession, the 
. membdls of which should .act as so miyiy centres of civilization. 
But the very superiority of the education necessarily limits the ad- 
missions to this class, and tko vast minority of them belong to the 
lowest grade, or Licentiates. Indeed it has been a frequent subject ' 
of surprise, how few ^eem to care to aspire to the higher medical 
Degrees, and it has been questionetl whether the institution of those 
Degrees was not premature. 1 believe the proper way fo get an 
answer to these questions is to .ascertain the native feeling upon tbo 
subject. The difficulties of tUo czamioations have nolliing to say 
to it. There are many native medical practitioners who are com- 
petent to pass any esaminatioo, but who do not wish to be 111. Ds,, 
as they get on very well without any such title.- In this country 
every medical man is called a “doctor,” whether he bo a suigeon, 
physici.an, or apothecary ; ayd no precedence is allowed on the 
score of academic distinctions. This is the case here even with 
Graduates of the British Universities Cfnspquently there is neither 
honor nor emolumetit to'bc gained by the possession of the Degree 
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cf-M. D. In the' public Ecrvicc no distinctiou is made belween an 
JI. D. and an L. M. S., and promotion goes by seniority* lu pri- 
vate piact^ec, expeiionco and abibty are preferred to rank and'higk 
fees, and many a man wViO bas no University Degrces„cnj'oys a po- 
pularity second to none. This, it la tp ^ hoped, will be remedied 
in time, but for the present it exercises a great influence upon the 
minds of many', who very naturally hang back from examinations 
which can confer on tliom no apparent advantages. ' 

But the truth is that the growung demands of the country are 
not for M. l>s. or 11. Bs., but for a large supply of practitioners of a 
lower class. Thore seems to bo now a universal cry’ for more me- 
dical men, and every ono who follows the profession of medicine 
finds employment enough to support liimsclf with credit. As a 
necessary result of all this, more and more candidates arc entering 
the profession every yr>ar. Our English and Vernacular classe.s are 
crowded witli students anxious to qualify themselves in every branch 
of study, and to make themselves useful, not only as physicians 
and surgeons, but also as accoucheurs. Tiiis is a natiorral move- 
ment, tho popularity and success of which must bo very gratifying 
io all fricrads of humanity. To bring scientific mctlical aid to tho 
reach of the humblest cottager, to supply dispensaries and drug- 
ghops to every village in the country, and to rescue the ignorant 
from tho impositions of cliarlalans, is indeed the work which is 
going on, anu which I devoutly hope will prosper. This is being 
done, not so much hy tho UnivcisUtcs, as by the Vernacular Medi- 
cal Schools which have been established now in so many parts of 
the country’, and of wlileh more are wanted in Oudh and other 
provioccs of Indio. This Is the class which needs still further de- 
velopment, for it is preposterous to suppose that the medical wants 
of two hundred millions of human beings can !« adcquattly met 
through the medium of a foreign language. Tho education should 
be complete in all its parts, «as it is in Mat way alone that wo can 
, demonstrate the superiority of the European over tho ancient sys- 
tems of medicine of this country. For this purpose, surgical and 
midwifery operations command greater advantages than ordinary 
therapeutics ; for, as they are obvious to the dullest comprebeysipns, 
so they are also precisely the points in ^vLich tl^ loberajea and 
fmheems are most deficient. Up to this time the pubUc have met 
■with sad disappointment whenever they have applied to our Native 
for assistance m cases tX difEcult hhor, and thus much dis- 
credit has been thrown upon the education of those practitioners. 
This is a defect which is about to be removed, and which, I trust, 
will never again occur. Tlio Vcrracular Medical Practitioners 
must, in the natural course of things,‘form tho bulk of tho profes- 
sion, and therefore their professional ctlucation should Ix) fully ns 
sound and comprchciraive as that of tho EnglisU-spcakiug classes, if 
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ciTscient medical aid is to be provided for^ill classes of tlie popula- 
tion. Itis immaterial that they are not connected Tvith the Univer- 
sities. The great point is that tlicy are the men for the people, and, 
v.liether in or out of the Govemnicnt Sefvice, their imf)ortance to 
the country can never he*exaggerated. Groat additions must be 
made to this class ; for, takirfg the whole of our present and passed 
pupils of every denomination, and in all parts of the country, they 
form but a small fraction of the number required, leaving large gaps 
to be filled up, and the sick sometimes many miles to travel 
ere they can ’ reach uie nearest doctor. There is therefore great 
room for improvement, and no time should be lost in securing a- 
siifBcient number of these men. They may not be, in the first in- 
stance, of the very best description, hut there are times* when any 
kind of medical aid is thankfully ^■welcomed. In moments of na- 
tional exigency, as on the occurrence of war or epidemics, even 
England is glad to avail herself of the services of apothecaries* 
assistants and unpassed medical students, although at ordinary times 
she has a redundancy of qualified medical men. How much greater 
then is the necessity here of sending forth into the country quali- 
fied recruits to fill the racks of the profession, since even in times 
of peace, there is a great scarcity of them ; and in seasons of war, 
famine, or epidemic visitations, which are hero of such frequent 
occurrence, they cannot bo improvised at all ( Vide Rev. J, Long’s 
letter).* 

The function of the Universities is to educate a class of gentle- 
men who shall be the heads of the profession, and make valuable 
servants to the State. 


, Ca^fulle, 2nd JI/areA ISeS. 

• My Deab Dji. CHUCKERErrry, 

I hsTC iniicli pleasure >a gijiug you my ticws as to tlio working of the Bengali 
class in tLe Sfedical College. . * • 

1 Lad long bnowa the tremendous crils inBiclcd on the masses of tltis country Ly 
the quackery and ignorance of thenatiTO Medical I’lactitionen called Kobirajes tbe 
ignorance and helplessness of the poor along with their superstitions render them 
Tictims to these oriental quacks in a way far wone than is the caso in Europe among 
Medijal quacks. 

Tho only practical remedy was to have a clasa of procUtioners receiTing a know- 
lit ■Ennyutan Mfdicol .Sriiuu-.o thnnt^h the jnediuta of the ycmacthar. these 
men would penetrate the interior easily, ana charge moderate fees. 

1 watched tbo working of the Instilution from the commeneement, Br. Jackson 
showed no the draft of the plan for the tlasa which he submitted to Lord Balhcusie, 
the students at first were composed chiefly of Drahmass, and there were difficulties 
connected with their caste in their taking Hospital duty, but graduallv this was over- 
comc and particulsrlr by tbo co-operation of that able and enlightened leader in 
Medical Reform, Msdnu bedhan Oimta. 

Some of tho College oulhorilios Ajected to tho class that the students could rot be 
kept in Government employ afler they had been appointed to Jails. The fact being 
that this was a sign of the Institution ceasisg to be an exotic, inasmuch as they could 
make far more by pri'Ate prittice than by Uosttnment serrite, I hare known some 
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The function of tlio Vernacular Schools is to create a clas5 of 
woikio" men for the people who shall form the bulk of the medical 
profession, and occupy ground untouched by the tJmvursity Gra- 
duates. Ai the same tiroj the Tfuiversities must excreijSe a certain 
influence over the Vernacular practitioners, who will have for their 
teachers and official auperiora the TTnWersity men. 

I should like therefore to sec the Graduates of the Universities 
at once take up their true position, which they can do' by co-oporat- 
ing with this Association, and forming, upclcr their separate 
leaderships. Vernacular Medical Societies wherever tho materials 
exist for them. Tills will come to pass some day, and it will bo a 
happy day for India when it does, filcanwhile, every man, who 
claim.? any interest in the country by birthright or adoption, should 
put his slioulders to the wheel, an^l see that, while ho earns a living 
for himself, he also docs something to advance tho cause of pro- 
gresa If this were done, our Association would not bo deficient . 
in numbers, nor powerless for pood. But 1 will detain you no 
longer on this topic, an time is prcciou.s, and there are several 
valuable papers to be read. So I wUI thank you once more, and 
resign tho cliair to my eminent friend. Dr. Norman Chevers, who 
is already well-known to us as a former President. 

Tnc AvEtiAGD deration or Hujian Life in India. 

I will DOW speak a few words on tho average duration of human 
life in India. Tips is a subject on which very little is known. 
But I will give here a few facts on it I collcetod so lar back as 
1850, and published in the Indian Anoals in a Dispensary Beport, 
with a view to rouse public attention. 

Of tho 7,1 25 cases submitted to analysis, 1,2SG were admitted 
before the new books I liad asked for could be procured,' and 
consequently no register of tlib age and sox of these cases was kept, 
as there were no colpmns for ibc purpai,o in the Registers then 
in n‘'C. 

Of the 5,S39 patients whose ages and eoxes arc recorded, 4,835 
•wore males .and 1,004 female*. 

The minimum age recorded is one month, and the maximum 
one hundred and nine ye.irs. Tlie latter was ascertained by a 
fitrict scrutiny of tbo political events during the life of tho indisi- 
diiiil — 1)0 being nn’up-couatry «?epoy. • 

The sum of all ages, 1,01,779 years, 5 months and 15 day.?. 


razes vVre rx.cta^-nu rraljsod u onidi uihFtoerfuorlianctrrd Ropres per noalli 
Ijr prsrtirc In Tillirrs wMIs ftnontcr I>*d mort: tbx’i )00 Ruprea noDliilrj 
1 he rruntry munlT auffin ffwa a ftir leatUog Uu» treatment of whieh ia 

fully Bndfnrtoo-i hy ifirau men w la* rrvqntBUy come unJar my cam obaerrattjtt, and 
to ortt the cryiej »nd M country fn tbu rerpect w* require Ujo 

number «f studicta la the Bicgali Mtdicsf tins* to Cc quaimidot. 
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divided l)y 5,839, the total number of these eases, gives £7 years, 
8 months* and days os the average duration of cacli life. ' This 
is n result on which 1 had originally intended to add n*fcw obser- 
vations, but, on second .tbongbls, I have resolved not to do so at 
present in consideration of Iho gcantiQc.ss of my materials. 3t 
would bo a very curious fact to ascertain by n moro extended 
analysis if the alwvc ho the mean duration of life in tliLs country 
or at least if it be the average age of tbc living. This can only be 
accomplished by a (regular system of registration which is still a 
desideratum with us here. 

X have distributed life from birth to 110 years into £3 periods. 
The first of these periods extends from biith to ono>car, the 
second from one to five years, ami the rest consist cacli of five 
years in au ascending scale from flic last mentioned ago. 

In the first period there are 95 pallcuts, males Cl, females 31. 

In the second 319, inalc.s 195, and females 124. 

In the third 227, males 16C, females Cl. 

• In the fourth 315, males 237, females 28. 

In the fifth 8Q9, males 715, fcmalc.s 94. 

lu tho sixth 991, males 8SC, females 105. 

In the seventh l,(JS0, males 913, females 1C7. 

In tho eighth 404, males 425, females CD. 

In the ninth 701, males 573, females 151. 

In tho tenth 175, males 147, females 23. 

In the eleventh 315, males 244, females 10). 

In tho twelfth 72, males 55, females 17. 

In tijc tlnrloenlh 141, males 109, females 82. 

In the fourteenth 23, m.s!es 19, females 1. 

lu tho fifteenth 34, males 27, fbmalcs 7. 

In the sixteenth 4, all males. 

In tho seventeenth 7, males 5, females 2! 

In the cightoeuth 2, borti.maIcs. • • 

In the uiutcenth, none. 

In the twentieth, none. 

la the twenty-first, 1 mala » 

lit the twenty-second, none. 

In the twenty-thiid, 1 male. 

Thus the largest number of ]n.alc3 and females occur Ixilween 
25 and 30, the largest proportion of females to males from birth 
to the ago of 5 years, and males alone in the extreme maximum 
periods, while no eases are recorded from S5 to 95 and again from 
100 to 105 years. 

Tho number of cases in jadi successive period on either side of 
that from 25 to SO seems to observe no rigid gradation of increa-se 
or decrc.'ise, though the latter is ptetty evudeut if we lake tliettf* 
a whole, especially toirards the dedioc of life. " 
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' Tl)c following is a Tabular Statement of tlie above rcsuU'5 ; — 
TABLE I 

7,1 25 total number of 6'ases. ” , , 

],2SG age and sex not recorded. ' * * 

5,839 age and sex recorded. 

4,835 males. 

3,004 females. 


years. 

0 

109 

3,61,779 

27 


Months. Mays. r 

1 0 MiDimum age. 

0 0 Maximum do. 

5 15 Sum of all ages. 

S 14} Average duration of life. 


No. of 
Cases 

Period of Life. 

Ifales. 

Females. 

05 


1 


61 

84 

319 

1 


6 


195 

124 

211 

5 


10 


166 

61 

315 

lO 


15 


287 

23 

$09 

16 

to 

20 


715 

91 

991 

20 

to 

25 

do. 

8S<J- 

105 

3,080 

25 

to 

30 



167 

404 

30 

to 

85 


425 

69 

701 

35 

to 

40 

do, 

57J 

131 

175 

40 


45 


117 

28 

315 

45 

to 

50 

d-v 

241 

101 

72 

50 


51 


. 55 

17 

.141 



•60 


109 

33 

23 

GO 


65 

do. 

19 

. 4 

51 

65 


73 

do. 

27 

7 

4 

7() 

to ' 

75 

do. ... 

4 

0 ' 

7 

75 

< to 

80^ 

do. « ... 

5 

a 


80 

to 

85 


2 

0 

0 

65 

to 

90 


0 

0 

. 0 

, 99 


95 


0 

. 0 

1 

95 

to 

loo 


1 

0 

0 

100 

to 

105 

do. 

0 

rO 

1 

]05 

to 

110 

dot- 

• . 1 

0 

C,839 

Total 

4,835 

l.OM 


This is a very low average, but not much lower tium it was in 
England before the introduction of S^^itary improvements into 
her towns and villages. The former average duration of human 
life in England was about 3Q years; it is now betwocn 45 and 60. 
A similar increase under the same conditions has been recorded 
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nlfo in Sivilzcrlancl, Germany, France and otijcr civilized counlrics. 
It is to Uj hoped, therefore, that it will bo noticed likewise in India, 
as her drainage, ’water-supply, conseirancy, food, &c, are improv- 
ed. Tills is^a subject of vast inteicst to ill men of science, more 
especially to insurance ofBcea; And now, as wc have a Registrar- 
General and Health OiBcer, I trust ere long wo shall bo supplied 
with more reliable and satisfactory information upon it.* 

The Prophylactic Influence op Vaccination. 

With regard to the Prophylactic inflncnce of vaccination in 
guarding the human body against the attack of Small-Pos, I will 
submit the following extracts from my Report on the late Cbitpore 
Small-Pos Hospital, dated 20th April 18C5, pp. 25, 20. 

“Under this head I have first\o speak of the influence of vacci- 
nation and inoculation on the liability loSmall-Pox, 

“As a general prcTOsition it is now everywhere admitted that 
tho liability to Sm^l-ros is lessened by both these operations, but it 
is not allowed that it b altogether annulled as was first supposed. 
People who have been vaccinated or inoculated aro still liable 
to attacks of Small-Pos, though in a diminished degree. This dimi- 
nution of the risk is greater from iuoculatioo than vaccination, and 
tho popular belief in this case is perfectly correct This b borne 
out by Table S., which gives ICO persons as having got Small-Pos 
after previous vaccination, whereas only sisty-five persons were 
affected with the disease after previous inoculation. This result, 
obUiinod in a country wlieic inoculation has been the rule and 
vaccination the exception, is a most significant fact. But while 
inoculation reduces the liability to Small-Pox, its influence on the 
mortality, when the disease occurs, is far less than that of vaccina- 
tion. While no deaths took place after re-vaccination, and onl^ 

• I ehonlJ «lso poiat out tbst the «li»propottjon of males to femsles herc shown is 
no means the catural relattoa of the seses in thu country Such a disproportion 
couid no trhere exist tnchoac 8 wilful esenUce of Amilo iifo. In some of the fiajput 
vilLiges, where fsmale iafaaticids prevaiU to 8Toid tho heary expenses connected wiih 
tho marTiage of danghtcra, this, or even a amaller. ratio of females to malts may bo 
tho normal proportion. But in C^caita the infiuecco of tneh a cauM is far leas. 
The teal eauica of this disppjpertwa cro - 1, tlta gt'est namber of msa who flact to 
Calcutta from without leaving behind their women, and 2, the Zenana seclusion of 
girls after they arc 3 or 10 years old. The operation cf the Crst cause is easily 
iindcrsto^, 83 people generally come t« CalcutU on business or for a Unpoi^ pur- 
pose, and have not always the wish nor the means to bring down their families with 
them. Theinfluenee of the sccondcaa-WKiUhefaunJ in the social customs of tho 
naUTeSjWlieh make it sinful for a married prl to show fcereelf in public, aaJ, as 
Biarriaws taka rboe among them at the early age of S or 9 yeir?, it follows- Cnt after 
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£9 per cant of the once vaccinated died, tlic percentage of deaths' 
among the inoculated was 30‘3, that of the entirely unprotected 
being 52 2. The operation of inoculatiou itself gives rise to vario- 
lous pustules ■which cannot 1)Q distinguished from those of the 
spontaneous disease ; but vaccination causes a modified affection, 
vaccinia, not to be confounded %7\tb'tho Small-Pox, the eruption 
of which can be seen, to ptogresa side by side with the vucciue 
pustules. In the Chitpore llospltal I Lave had twenty-eight 
instances of this nssociation up to 13th Jtpril. In tho majority 
of these tho Small-Pox shewed itself within throe to five days after 
racciaatioD, m some still later, and in one case not till tho 
expiration of the 12tl^ day. I do not think, therefore, that tho 
liability to Small-Pox is ever tdtogether destroyed by vaccination 
or inoculation. Cases li.avc not boon ot all uncommon of the 
occurrcnco of Small-Pox within*thc first year of tho vaccination, 
nay -within a few months. But though the liability to tho discaso 
is not abolished, tbo liability to dealb in such eases is ccrt.iinly 
vastly reduced. These remarks apply, however, only to epidemic 
years. In ordinary times it is not risual for the vnccinatcd or tho 
inoculated to take tho Small-Pox. llio pcrccnbago of mortality 
from Small-Pox in non-cpidcmic years is by no means very largo ; 
but in epidemic years it becomes posUiixly appalling. As obserr*- 
cd tins year in tbo Chitpore Hospital it has been U071 percent, 
of the admissions, and 4y'53 of tho sum of the deaths and recove- 
ries. lu the tcmiwrary Small-Pox Hospital for Natives in Bow 
■ Bazar Street in the year 1857 the'total nuinhei of p.nticnts admit- 
ted was 121, and deaths fifty-fotir, guing thus 41028 deaths 
per lUU of the admissions, or of llic sum of the deaths and re- 
coveries. 

•'Iiifipitoof the vast numlwrr of unprotected casc.s (33toutof 
”(127) this year tho ratio of. mortality h.as been only 43‘33. Dr. 
Gregory r.iys tho cxlrenlcs of mortality ^jo had RCcti in tho .Sinall- 
Pox lio^piud, LondJ.i. were IS and 42 per cout, the latter chietly 
in epidemic, years. Kew my mortvUty h not much dilbrent from 
this ; and, considering tho arcumstniiccs of the tno countries, and 
that while vaccination is flic rule in Kngland, it ii hero tho exc<’i>- 
tiou, it js wonderful that the difiTc-rence is not much grr-ntcr. * 

“A striking fact prcWnUsl lij’ Tables IV., V. and VI. n the gra- 
dual iucrc-vscof the jierccotagc of morlality in propoction to tlw 
length of (he epidemia This is explained by the n-htive profor- 
lions of Eurtijwans .and Natives in the dilTcrcol sLigt-j of the 
epideuitc and al*<> of invlcu nud females. In tho earlier part of 
the tinui einbtnccd by this nepoit llio Knropr-ans jncp^udmlrtl 
o\or tho Natives, mid there 'weru \*.tf fi.w females. In the Utcr 
w«l.*thc Nativ(?wrro nearly twice as mltnfrl)u^ns Kurr.jn'.’vi.s, 
and the pfcpoilivn of Nati\« liiflilcs was nLo in^ti.a'cd. Now. nv 
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the (leath-rate is liiglicr among the Natives than among the Euro- 
peans it follows.that with the incrcaso of the former there was an 
increase also of the death-rate ; and with the increase of tho 
Native females a still further indicase as*^ they died odenertban 
Native males. , * 

“Another interesting fact which I wish to record is, that not ono 
case of infection occurred among the large number of persons em- 
ployed in the Hospital” 

The Contagious Theort of Cholera. 

With reference to tho contagious theory of cholera, I shall quote 
what I stated at the Meeting of the Bengal Branch of the British 
Medical Association, January 1S70, in the debate on Dr. J. 
Murray’s paper, I said that “I hatf not intended to speak on the pre- 
sent occasion, from the great respect 1 felt for tho author of the paper, 
as tho views advocated in it wore in many rosjMcts diametrically op- 
posed to my own. But from the turn the discussion has taken I 
find that 1 am bound in duty to express my opinion. I would do so, 
however, with all due respect to Hr. Murray. The two questions 
raised aro the contagion and origin of cholera, and they are both 
most important to the practical physician. In asserting that cholera 
was a contagious disease tho author had evidently in view certain 
practical measures in the treatment of cholera patients in reference 
to their admissibility into General Hospitals, their separation 
from relations and friends, and the necessity of quarantine. 

“ Wo have, therefore, to consider, not so much tho abstract ques- 
tion of contagion, as whether cholera was such a contagious disease 
as to mako it dangerous to admit persons affected with it into 
Ocncinl Hospitals, to permit their friends and relatives to attend 
on them, and to allow them to enter places which had not been 
already attacked by the dijeasc. , 

“Tliero arc certain diseases which aro decidedly contagious, 
such as small-pox and typlms fever, and it is allowed on all 
hands that it i-s dangerous to admit persons Buffering from them 
among other patients. There aro other diseases, again, the con- 
tagion of which is very slight or doubtful, such as catarrh and 
idiluenza, and these aro unbcsitalingly admitted into General 
Hospitals. Now it has never been proved that cholera was more 
contagious (if at all) than either of these latter affections. I have 
had a very large experience of tliis disease during my twenty years 
connection with tho Medical College Hospital, and I cannot 
rcKill to mind a single instance in which it could be satisfactorily 
proved that the disease luM been contracted by contagion from 
cholera patients. I adroit that cholera attacks have occasion- 
ally occurred among •the patient id tho hospital su&ring from 
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oilier diseases, but I deny Uiat tbeir percentage was greater than 
among an equal number of iodmduaU out of. the hbspilah I • 
would make the same remark with regard to the studonts of tlio 
College, ^ho are a portion of ^lie general community, and who . 
do not suffer in a greater ratio than any other section of it. I 
have never known a case of death from cholera among the Medical 
Officers of the hospitals with which I have been connected, 
and the other attendants upon the sick enjoy an equal im» 
raunity. 

“ I would, therefore, enter a strong protest against the theory of 
contagion, especially as I believe that the author considered it 
to be of a most dangerous character, and that he was eager-to take 
advantage of any opportunity to separate the cholera from the 
general sick, and ,to establish special cholera hospitals not only in 
Calcutta, but throughout the country. An instance of the length 
to which bis enthusiasm would cany him had occurred not very 
long ago ifi the College Hospital An opportunity had occurriHl 
for establishing a cholera hospital, and Hr, Murray was most . 
urgent that a house should l>o immediately hired, and all the 
cholera sick sent to it The only building ovailablo for tho pur- 
poso was a small demi-upper-roomed house, badly ventilated, sur- 
rounded by all kinds of al^mioatioDS, and situated in the illtldcst 
locality in tho neighbourhood *, and rather than lose tho opportn- 
iiitjj, into this building wo were told to place all out cholera 
jiaticnts, European and Native, male and female, till they 'were 
convalescent, when they were to be brought back to tho College 
Hospital ^Yhcn this proposal was submiltCHl to a commiltoo of • 
tho hospital officers, they unanimously rejected it as. they hail no 
fear of the contagion of cholera, and as they wero not prepareil to 
sacrifice their cholera patients by^onsiguing them to almost tertaiu 
death. Speaking for ^ mjwlf, I would rather give my cholera 
patients the smallest nook in, the college hd^pitnl than send them to 
sucli a place. IVlicn I advocated « special hospital for cholera 
ca=e.'», it was only n.s a matter of convenience, ns in my cxpcrienco . 
the proportion of cholera deaths to deaths from other causes was 
one ill every three, or one to two. Next, as to tho danger of cl^olom 
spreading hy contagion to the friends and relatives of the sick, I 
do not Ixlicvo in any siirfr thing. I have never known a c.isc 
in which, they were aflcctc^l, except iiador certain circuinstauces. 

1 will cite a ca.so to illnstnatc tias point. A family of four 
came from Cuttack to Calcutta aljout 18 months aga They to:>k 
up tla-ir residence ill a d-amp lower-roomed lioueo in a nioU iin- 
hetiUhy lovalitv, and got llicir drilikitig water from a bad tank. 

very first day the two chilJrm derc atfackcsl aod carried offi 
Ntit the mother and father , wero ottackc«I, but imm«liately 
tcjuortd to a bnut house lit a inoro healthy Joc:»liiy. The mother 
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clio<1, the* father recovered, and not another person in the second 
house, although .crowded with inmates, sulfercd. Hero it might 
bo said that it was the water wliidi caused the attacks,, and very 
probably it nlid, but it djd it in no other sense than the "unripo 
fruit, iSre.,” of the author, ^tlacks of cholera were caused not 
only by bad air, bad water, and unripe fruit, but also by other arti- 
cles of food either from bad quality or from peculiar idiosyncrasies 
of individuals. The Avater did not in this case commnnicate a con- 
tagious disease, for o^ly those suffered who had actually dnmk it 
and nobody else. I would repeat then that there is no danger 
of the disease spreading hy contagion to the friends and relatives 
of the sick, and 1 would warn the gentlemen assembled that were 
a contrary opinion to go forth from them that day, it might cause 
the greatest distress and alarm the public without any reason- 
able excuse whatever. 

•' I will now speak of the portability of cholera. This question 
necessarily pre-supposes the existence of a poison or material 
borne m the bodies or clothes of persons. The evidence upon 
this point Avas of the following character i—A. thousand per- 
sona leave Calcutta, while there is choleja^ it, apparently 
in good health. They disperse in differgntTuircctions. ^ut upon 
the arrival of one of tho number ftt'a particular village ho is 
seized vrith cholera, and^ great many other persons m it get 
it about the same Tho conclusion is immediately jumped 

at, that the new-comer had brought tho disease to the village, 
as it had no cholera before he came to it, and os be came from on 
infected city. And all this, although the nioo hundred and ninety- 
nine who left the city under precisely similar circumstances, did 
not carry the disease to the places to which they weut. Then, 
again, *a man, apparently in good health, arrives at a village where 
cholera is raging. He gets the disease aod dies of it, and the 
inference is draAvn that ho got it ^because be was a new-comer. 
Tliis latter was a logical deduction, for there being cholera in tho 
atmosphere of the village, and the constitution of the new-comcr 
being disturbed by the change of climate, water, &c., implied by a 
change of place, he AA’as naturally predisposed to suffer from the 
disease more than its permanent residents. The former conclusion 
was erroneous, for cholera may have existed in the atmosphere of 
the village before the man from the infected city, came, and ho 
may have been the first to suffer, not because he brought tho dis- 
ease with him, but because he was probably the most predisposed 
from the accident of change of place. Dr. ilaenamara has stated 
.that although most parts of .the world have suffered from 'cholera, 
originally derived from India, Australia and the Andamans arc 
still exempted That is a most important fact. Tho Andamans, 
upon Avhich Dr. ^acnamara laid so much stress, although nearer 
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than Australia, have yet not the same value as the latter. The 
commercial intercourse between the Australian and luHian Ports 
lias been of far greater duration and extent. Hundrctls and thou- 
sands of snips liavo plieS between tliosq ports, and yet the disease 
lias not been carried to Australia* .Here were instances of ships' 
loaded with merchandise and men passing from the infected ports 
of India to the uninfected ports of Australia, and yet the latter 
Lad no cholera. How was this ? Because the peculiar atmosphe- 
ric influence necessary to tho development c/ cliolera was absent, 
or had not yet shown itself, lo Australia. Had it been there tho 
disease would have occurred, and the ships would have got tho 
blame of having carried it from India. This naturally brings < 
us to tho question of quarantine, which rested entirely on this 
notion of portability. If Dr. Murray’s ideas were correct, that the- 
cholera poison was a germ which reproduced itself within the human 
body, and could act by contagion, then the question as to what 
should be done with.a cholera case on boardship became ono of the' 
most perplexing character. Tho longer ho was permitted to 
remain onhoardship, the greater would bo the danger to the passen- 
gers and crew, and a conscientious Captain would have to consider^ 
whether ho should not throw tho man overboard, to prevent hia 
body' becoming the nursery of cholera germs, especially if ho could 
not land him on account of quarantine. The fact of tho matter 
is, there is a great deal said upon this subject upon veiylUtlo’ 
hnowledge. We know that the true contagious diseases have a - 
period of incubation of a dednite kind in each case. What is tho 
length of this incubative stage of cholera? Is it 24 hours, 4S 
hours, one week, one month, or six months? Nobody seemed to 
have any information upon that subject, and yet instead of con- 
fessing this ignorance, quarantine is recommended for shij)s and 
passengers at the end of a voyage, to do that in a few days which • 
tho voyage Itself had not accomplished ia a month. Could absurd- 
ity go any farther ? - ’ ' 

"The last matter I shall allude to is the nature of the so- 
called’ cholera poison. On this point, ns has been very ably point- 
ed out by my friend. Dr. D. B. Smith, the author of the paper 
seems to have made up his mind that it was an animal germ ; 
for he spoke of its history out of the body, the channels by which 
it entered the body, its hirtoiy within the body, the channels by 
which it escaped from tho body, its behaviour under reagents, 
and the explanations which that afforded of his own plans of treat- 
ment. From all this one might infer that he had seen and 
handled this germ. But a little furtl^r on he stated that tho germ 
“was inrisible,” and that proved lhat'he had not really seen it. 

In truth nobody had overseen it,' and tho'whole hypothesis about 
it was based on tbo supposition that it was Something like the 
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virus of small-pox, aud that therefore it necessarily possessed 
analogous Stages. . I deny that ther4 w any poison, vegetable, 
animal, or mioeral, required to produce thg phenomena of cholera. 
I conceive that cholera is geperated, in the same manner as 
catarrh and rheumatism, by* an atmospheric influence. It was 
not maintained that catarrh and rheumatism were produced 
by any poison introduced into the body from witbout. No 
more was cholera produced by any poison introduced into the 
body from without. « Catarrh and rheumatism arose from ex- 
posure to cold and damp, and it might be said that the poison 
hero was generated within the body. But that was only begging 
the question, for nobody bad ever proved the presence of any poi- 
son in the blood in these cases. All that we knew was, that a 
morbid process was set up in the Body by the chill, and that the 
force of it fell upon the lungs or the joints, according as the ease 
was one of catarrh or rheumatism. Similarly in cholera a morbid 
process is sot up in the body by an atmospheric influence, and 
tho force of it falls upon the alimentary canal. The morbid process 
selects for its operation that part of the body which is most sus- 
ceptihle to it. This atmospheric influence is a matter of infer- 
ence of tho same kind os tho law of gravitation. It was a common 
observation for more than a thousand years that bodies fell to tho 
earth, but the law of gravitation was not known till it was ‘dis- 
covered by a philosopher. We do not know at present ^7hat the 
nature of tho influence is Avhich produces cholera. Probably it 
is generated by variations of temperature, moisture, electricity, 
aud other atmospheric phenomena. It is not identical with that 
which produces catarrh and rbeumat'sm, but it is analogous to 
it, although of a pecvrliar nature. This influence might be limited 
to a co’ntincd area, or it might orerspfcad the whole face of the 
earth. It might come into action quite suddenly, and last for one 
week or six months, aud tlrtn m suddenly disappear without our 
being able to discern its cause. I will mention, one case to 
illustrate this point. Lately for about three months the cholera 
ward of the Slcdical CoH<^e Hospital was entirely empty. All 
at on(;G a change took place in the weather. The sky became 
cloudy aud the temperature warm, leading the incautious to change 
their winter garb for a lighter ooci Then there was rain, and 
chilly weather. Now, on the very first day of the rain, cholera 
made its appearanco, and cases of the most virulent typo poured 
into the hospital in great numbers. Here the disease was evident- 
ly produced by the action of cbill upon the skin, favoured by the 
imprudent change of clotliingj these few remarks I shall 

conclude for the present, but before I do so I would repeat that 
I do not bellovc in tbp contagioir of* cholera ; that I do not 
consider that there ts any danger in admitting cholera cases into 
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a Geueral Hospital ; that I do not admit that cholera ever spreads 
from tho sick to their attAidautfe ; that I do not believe in the 
portabilitiy of cboleia ^ that 1’ do not believe that there is any 
such thing as a cholera germ ; and thaf I think that the discaso 
arises from an atmospheric influence, tlio precise nature of Avhich 
is not yet definitely determined.” 



LECtURE X. 


THUITY-SIXTH INTRODtJCTORY ADDRESS TO STU- 
DENTS OF THE CALCUTTA MEDICAL COLLEGE. CON- 
CLUDING WITH A BRIEF CONSIDERATION OF THE 
QUESTION OF NATIONAL EDUCATION FOR INDIA. 
^unt iSjo. 

Gentlemen, 

"We Jiave mot hero to-day to open the SCtb Session of tbo 
Bengal Medical College, to T?hich I offer you, in the name of my 
colleagues and myself, a most Iicarty wcl^mo. Tho Thirty-five In- 
troductory Addresses which have been delivered in former years have 
nearly exhausted every topic of interest, and so, I fear, I shall 
tiro your patience by dwelling again upon the same subjects. I shall 
nevertheless repeat the advico whten has been given you so often, 
and 80 much more impressively before : Regard tho study of your 
profession not only as a means of living, but also as an earnest 
preparation for tbo discharge of a most solemn and responsible 
duty,— the caro of human life. , 

Tho curriculum of tho College very plainly shews you what 
you wijl have to learn, and bow your education is to bo regulated. 
You are all supposed to have Imd some prpparatory training. Thoso 
of you who belong to tho Primary Class ha^c had this in English, 
and those others who belonJIJ to tho Vdlnacular Classes, in Bengali 
or Hindustani. Tbo quality of that training wholly depends on 
the knowledge and habits of study you may have acmiired, ra- 
ther than the language in which you have been educated. If you 
liavo Ixid on tho whole h libcrol education and been used to hard 
work, you will find your new occupation comparatively agreeable, 
for at every step of your progress you will learn new truths and 
natural wonders which will interest and amuso you. If on the 
otlicr hand yon liavo had on Indifferent education and not been 
used to hard work, you will meet with great difiiculty at the out- 
set, and your dcficicncic.s will vex and thwart you through tho 
whole of your career. I myjht easily illustrate these positions 
by living instances, but you will very soon find them out your- 
selves. Tho complaint ,I often heat made by persons engaged in 
other walks of lifo’lB, that our Native Medical Practitioners, as a 

X 
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Tulc, aro very deficient in gwicral education and public spirit. I 
■will freely admit that this is an exaggeration,- for on^moro than 
one occaaon our students have been the pioneers of Indian civi- 
lization. At the same time the opinion would not be so vridely 
held unless there were some grounds'for entertaining it. TJie fact 
of the matter is wo cannot always get to come to this College the 
most highly educated, and, therefore, it is no matter of surprise 
that there should be some noticeable deficiency occasionally in 
these respects in such as wc have. But this, after all, is a small 
matter, and will mend itself in time. 

To return from this digression, I will give you credit for a 
careful preparatory training, which, I said, will maho your task 
comparative!}' agreeable. Do not understand from this that it 
will be therefore the less arduoiA. Yon will be sadly disappointed ' 
if you do SO. No, gentlemen, your work must bo hard, and 
will not admit of any compromise. The first truth you will realize 
Is that in everything you must bo tauijlit, and that there is no- 
thing you can learn yourselves alone without some previous teaching. 
The very names employed in books are iecknnal terms, which 
you have never heard before, and of the meanings of which yon 
Lave not the least idea. jSven their common synonyms in 
English are almost as strange to you as the scientific expressions 
themselves ; for, although you may Lave learnt your grammar, 
arithmetic, mathematics, geography, history, poetry, &a, you know 
little or nothing of common speech in English. Your own common 
speech is in the vernaculars, in which yon know all the familiar 
objects of your native coimtry. Similarly an Englishman's common 
speech relates to objects familiar to him in England. You baVe 
liCDce a double difficulty at the very beginning of your student-life ; 
first, to familiarize yourselyes with technical terms, and, secondly, 
to learn their meanings objectively from practical demonstrations. 
It behoves you thrtefore to to very regular in your attendance, for, 
if you miss a single Jesson, it will remain a break in the chain of 
your ideas, which 'will constantly turn up, and cast an obscurity 
upon the whole work of the Session. During the first year of your 
attendance I would advise you to uso all your senses as well as 
your memory. While listening to the lectures of your Professors, 
you should see, .smell, and handle tho various objects he places 
before you. In this way you will learn to associate the things 
with their names and characters. You may afterwards write out 
from memory what you have learnt, and correct your .impressions 
by referring to some text boots upon tho subjects. During tho 
first year I would not advise you toattempl to take notes at Icdures. 

If you do, the unfamiliar names will be a great stumbling block 
to you, and you will losc'tho opportunity pf examining the things 
Avhich arc shmvn. That will be a grievous 'error. Even when 
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you uso all your senses at the first lectures, you 'will find tliat llio 
impression^ left on your inioils arc iicithci; very clear nor very 
permanent. You will requin^ in addition, a more pruclical me- 
thod, and th^t ■will be supplied you in what aro called the practical 
classes. Now supposing you have attended lectures on Anato- 
my, Botany, Zoology, and Chemistry, you will be given the oppor- 
tunity of dissecting, and making experiments with your flwn hands. 
This will bo to you a most important work, in which you \vin bo 
helped by teachers aa»well as books. It will not be merely an 
intellectual exercise, for that you might obtain to a great extent 
by means of illustrative diagrams and specimens. Its chief object 
will bo to teach you to uso your own hands, and to enable yon to 
recognize and separate structures from each other, and to note 
changes of. composition and deco^nposition as they actually take 
place. The oftener you practise dissections and experiments, 
the greater will bo your knowledge and self-confidence, and tho 
fitter will you grow to prosecute your further studies. The College 
curriculum very wisely therefore requires you to master these sub- 
jects first In your second year you \^1 have added to your 
studies Physiology and Afatena Aledica Although these may at 
first sight seem to be new branches of knowledge, on examination 
you will find that your first year’s education will bo of groat 
assistance to you now. Tho things and their names, at all events, 
will bo more or less familiar to you, and, as you ^rill now have 
also to attend tho hospital, the diseases and modicincs you will 
' there see will also help you to comprehend tho jost of tho instruc- 
tion. You will do well now to take notes at lectures, and also 
at the bedside of tho patients in tlic hospital The lectures will 
now give you a good deal of information which you cannot obtain 
from aby single book, and they will draw your attention to salient 
points, which you should try to prcscn'c in writing. You must 
recollect that 70 lectures i» the preswibed limit of a course, and 
tliat to compress bis subject into tliose 70, and yet to bring up 
his course to the present state of knowledge, will demand no small 
lalwnr and judgment on tho part of c.acli Professor. Ho has to 
read Qvery book which treats of his speciality, and to extract 
from it any thing new lie may glean. All these books are not 
.awjssible .to jjtiulent?. .ami Jf lliqv tccc?. the time to leam 
thorn could not he had during Uieir college career ; n5r should 
they gain much even if they read them ; for the manufacture of 
books is a trade, and the addition to science is not to be measured, 
by tho bulk of each publication. The Professor will do his 
part faithfully, and, where he cannot be exhaustive, he wiU certainly 
try to bo a safe guide. I*hope now I have said enough to 
show you the necessity of taking not^ of lectures. The practice 
of taking notes at» the hedsido is equally important. It will fix 
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in yoar minds the names oC diseiscs-and accidents,, and of the 
remedies employed in each wise. - In your second ycaf you 'will 
not be fit Jo do more. At the end of the second year, those of you 
who belong to the VernJicuiar Depattraent v!\\\ be enVitlsd to pass 
their Junior Examinations. Bat p,raetically many of them will 
have to go on with the same studies for another year. The whole 
of tho Primary Class must go on for a third year ere they are enti- 
tled to appear at the Junior Examinations. These Junior Exami- 
nations are a sorb of landmark between tVo junior and senior 
studies. After they are passed you will begin to attend the 
senior courses at the college, and you mil be now called upon 
also to perform rcspoosible clinical duties in the hospital. Tho 
difference between the junior and senior courses will not fail to 
strike you in some respects, lo the former, besides ^attendance 
on lectures, you had to dissect and experiment with your own 
hands; in the latter *you will havo simply to- attend on leclures. 
That is exactly tho case as far as it relates to the systematic 
courses. But you are grievously deceived if you imagine that 
by attendance on systematic lectures alouo you will become skillful 
llodioal Practitioners. Systematic courses arc only a means to 
j an end. Tbcy will servo you as good guides to tho knowledge 
of your profession ; but they will not, . and they cannot, give 
you tho training you want to become successful practitioners. 

The systematic courses will teach you tl;c principal objects of 
your profession. Tlicy are as follows : — 1 Therapeutics or the 
healing art, 2 Prophylaxis or tho prevention of disease, S Hygiene 
or tho preservation of health, and 4 Medical Jurisprudence or legal 
incdicino. . . • 

Tho study of tho healing art will necessarily most attract your 
attention, for it is by this tliat you are to gain your liveliho6d and 
to make -your rcputslion as successful practitioners It is a 
subject, however, vast extent, whiclk. will demand on 3’our part 
groat perseverance and toil cro you can make nny satisfactory pro- 
gress . It will tax your highest energies and intelligence, .and 
rcm.ain tlic main business of your life. You will now find that, 
as in the junior courses you lia«l to lo.arn healthy etrufttircs, 
healthy functions, physiological chemistry, and actions of medi- 
cines, in tho senior courses you liavo to study diseased stnicturts, 
disca'^xl•functio^s, diseased chemistry, and tho applications of 
remedies. These will constitute four general subjects, vf;., ilorbid 
_An.itomy, General Pathology, Morbid 'Chcinistrj', and principles 
of Therapeutics. And it would have bc?cn wolf for you if you 
could have got a separate cours.; of Jeclnrcs upon cacJi of them. 
But our collt^’e has not yetgot to n'sulTicicnl state of perfection 
to hold out that prosp^. •Tlicy will l>o tre-atcel of. hawever, 
more or 1 c»j dcparimcntaJly, for the prt^nt, <ncJer other Leads. 
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Tims they will receive con^dcratioN in the courses of lectures ou 
Mcdidnc? Surgery, Midwifery, Ophthalmology, and Dentistry ; and 
tho Hospital Officers will give you constant instruction ^ipon them 
•in the clinical wards and at the dead-house. So, if you will 
only work, you will have nmplo opportunities of making your- 
selves thoroughly acquainted with them. In speaking upon this 
subject I have already inddentally named tho college courses 
specially devoted to the teaching of tho healing art. These 
systematic courses Ijavc their adrantages as well as their disad- 
vantages. Their most prominent disadvantage is that they can- 
not teach you actual practice. But short of that they have many 
advantages. First of all they will give you a general outline of 
each subject ; secondly, they will lay down principles and discuss 
doctrines ; thirdly, they will dcs<aibc diseases and accidents, both 
general and local, and their plans of treatment in connectetl 
series ; and fourthly, they will give yon a vast mass of 
experience borrowed from all ages and countries. This can be 
conveniently done only in tho lecture*room ; the hospital is 
no place for it, whero other things of still greater importance 
have to bo attended to. 1 hope 1 have sufficiently succeeded in 
nointing out the advantages of a ^stematic course of lectures. 
But there remains one more which must not be overlooked ; 
and that is tho weekly examinations which aro bold. Theso 
weekly examinations are not only a test of the progress 
of your Imowledgc, but they should likewise bo tho greatest in- 
centive to study, for they will shew you your proficiency or other- 
wise as compared with your fellow-students, and afford you the 
opportuuity of correcting yourselves. To make the fullest use 
of these lectures you must ^ke copious notes, and mutually assist 
cach*other when you have failed to understand any points. Be- 
lieve me the habit of making notes is* very essential ; and, if you 
, ‘do not cultivate it daily# you will«cat veiy*son 7 figures at tho 
written examinations. The habit of taking notes, nesidcs, will 
give precision to your ideas and orthography, and render you apt 
and expert at answering questions and in speaking. 

l^ie study of Prophylaxis goes hand in hand with the study 
of the healing art It is not bo altogether unremuncrative as the 
term 'prevention of disease might seem to imply. For instance, 
vaccination, which belongs to this department, finds employment 
to a large number of medical men who have to be paid for their 
services. Indeed the public arc either unacquainted with the 
prophylactic measures, or are incapable of using them without 
medical advice. In neither C3S<^ therefore, is prophylaxis a loss 
to the profession, while it*is of undoubted benefit to tho public 
in the saving of life and health.. Some of the prophylactic 
measures are enforced by legal enactments, and interfere more or less 
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•with^ tUe liberty of tbc subject, as tliey arc necessarily addressed 
to individuals, and penalties fare attacnod to their discAjedicncc. 
Tho majority are left to the discretion of tlio medical profession, 
so that eacli practitioner* may exSreise lijs judgment in favor of. 
his clients. But whether enforced By l/iw or not, tlie knowledge of 
prophylactics in practice is sore to l >0 found of immense advan- 
tage to both physicians and patients. You should not hence neglect 
this study, nor look upon it as an ahusa of humanity. • 

Hygiene, or the preservation of health, will Ija the third object of 
your studies. The laws relating to this doparlracnt are applicable 
to individuals as well as communities. * In the special- course of 
lectures you will get on this subject, you will bo taught first, their 
value in reference to public health.' . Thus air, water, conservancy, 
drainage, and ventilation, tho conditions of which affect bodies of 
men, will be discussed in detaiL You will be then gradually led 
on to food, clothing, exercise, climate, and habitations. The consi- 
deration of these too has more or less public interest, especially in 
reference to troops, marines, emigrants, prisoners, and other bodies, 
of men, who have to bo fed on rations, dressed in uniforms, drilled 
to labour, and confined in quarters measured by the cubic space. 
But it has also a special interest to tho practitioner of medicine and 
surgery. The regulation of the diet, exercise, clothing, and habi- 
tation, is a powerful adjuvant in the treatment of disease; and 
indeed often a sine qicd non. This is believed to be so important 
that it always forms an essential part of a course of lectures on 
Therapeutics. The study of Hygiene therefore has a double interest, 
first, as regards public health, and secondly, as regards tho 
treatment of disease. In the prosecution of this study yon will 
bo practically taught the different modes of examining air, water, 
food, ventilation, cubic and superficial space, &c., and I ‘need 
hardly insist upon the, necessity of your paying the greate.st 
attention to all the iijstructioutyou will ceccive under theso heads. 
Bemember, that as educated medical men, you will often be 
consulted by public bodies and Government, and called upon for 
your opinion upon such mailers. It will be a great mortification 
to yon if you should feel on these occasions that you are incompe- 
tent to form a correct judgment, and a discouragement to your 
clients to find that their medical adviser is deficient in a matter 
of such vital consequcnca 

The study of Medical Jutisprudenceor legal medicine, is'intcndcd 
to assist the administration of justice in the detection of crime, 
protection , of innocence, and preservation' of property. Under the 
first of theso heads are included two classes of crimes, viz. — 1, offences 
of violence, and 2, poisoning. Under tho second, false accusations, ' 
ami under the third, imputat5pns/)f insanity and deliborato impo- 
sitions. These are all subjects in which tho welfare of society is - 
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deeply concerned, and on tvbicli thcYvidcnco of a skilful medical 
practitioner is of tlio bigliest momcot Tlic successful prosecution 
of this study will depend, however, entirely upon thp extent of 
your attaiiAnents in tho other J[)TaDch€s ot your profession to which 
I havo already alluded. Thus to judge of a violent injury, you 
must bo well up in Anatomy and Surgery ; to determine a ease 
of poisoning, you must ho well up in Chemistry, Materia Mcdica, 
and Morbid Anatomy ; and so on. Upon this important subject 
also you will havo ajspocial course of lectures, and it will be your 
own fault if you do not avail yourselves of it to the utmost of 
your ability. ’ ^ . 

These are all tho senior college courses you will have to attend. 
I wish we had two more chairs, one of Pathology and one of Psy- 
chological medicine. But we diust be thankful that we hare so 
many ; for there are not wanting persons who can see no good in 
tho delivery of lectures. I hope I havo said enough to impress 
upon your minds their unquestionable value. Tho disadvantages 
-of the systematic courses are easily corrected, and it is for this 
purpose that you are required to do duty in the hospital. ‘ I havo 
told you before that the chief disadvantage is, that they cannot 
teach you actual practice. Nowthehospitalistbegreat'scboolfor 
supplving that deficiency. It is hero that all your theoretical 
knowledge will he put to tho practical test, and it is here that you 
will really learn tho art of your profession as distinguished from 
its eeienee. Some people can find no difference betweccn the art 
and the science, and so believe that they both mean one and tho 
same thing, lliis is a great mistake. The college will teach you 
the science, and the hospital the art Neither of them alone will 
make you educated physicians and surgeons. So, do not fancy 
that *becausc you might shine in the college classes, therefore you 
could neglect the hospital, nor conversely; that because you might 
make good dressers and oUnical cleriis, thcre&re you could neglect 
the college classes. They are both necessary to one another. In 
the hospital you will get some practical courses, such as on 
Operative Surgery, Physical Diagn<Bis, and, bedside instruction. 
Butjt is your daily duties which will be most important to you. 
You will have to dress, bandage, and in some coses also, to operate 
with your own Lands. You will havo to write out the history and 
symptoms of every case of disease and accident ; “you will have 
to examine physically, microscopically, and chemically all morbid 
products and excretions ; you will have to learn tho use.? of the 
stethoscope, speculum, . ophthalmoscope, laryngoscope, &a ; you 
vvill. have to assist at’ operations and post mortem examina- 
tions ; you will have to rcccilc and admit patients, and occasionally 
to prescribe for them some immcdijitc rcmetly ; you will have 
to rratch over tho more important cases of sickness, injuries, and 
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operations. And, in short, /you will be in a truly res^nsible 
position, with tbe advantage if being under the -immeiiato eye 
nnd guidaeee of jour J^cacbers ^nd superiors.' You ought to'' 
appreciate all this' as a great blessing ; for; iJere you to be launched 
forth into the world with merely the college education, and wthout 
the correcting influence of hospital practice, you would have 
many years of bitter disappointment before you could form some 
settled ideas of treatment 

The time of your attendance in the seniot department mil be 
one or two years, according as you belong to the vernacular or the ^ 
English class. In some instances the period will be longer from 
accidental causes. On the completion of your senior studies 
you will have to pass the final eiaminations, and if you are 
successful, you will be declarecT qualified practitioners. With , 
that, your connection mth this institution will cease, and then 
you will each move in his own sphere of usefulness. Most of you 
will lake service under Government, some under public companies 
or private firms, and the remainder will begin private practice.- 
It will be some years before you can make much money which- 
over of these you may choose. The advantages of the Service 
will bo thht you will exactly know what you are to get every montli, 
and being placed in .stations where European medicine is little 
known, you will hare the opportnnity of making your profession 
popular and its blessings widely difiusca Thedisadvantagesaro, that 
altnough you will got promotion, your pay ^rill hover enable you to 
save much, nor will you bo always in positions to make a fortune by 
private practica Tbo disadvantages of private practice will be, that 
your incorao will be very uncertain, and that you will have little 
chance ofgctting on at all without the aid of some influential friends. 
But even under the most ^vorablc circumstances, you wilt have 
to work hard and mostly gratuitously at first for some years ere 
the public will plase much 'confidencoi in you. Once, however, 
you liave got up a name, your receipts will bo much larger • than 
in any kind of service, aod if you only Btcadily persevere, your 
success will bo certain. TTio sanio will happen also if you 
aoi\uirc a reputation for skill in the Govemment service* and 
then settle down in practice ; and tliis course will be cspccLally 
beneficial if you have no friends to back you at the commence- 
ment.. There is another coniso which some of you may pursue; 
i, e. 'you may go to England and como out in tho Covenanted 
Medical Servica You cannot therefore fairly complain tliat you 
are absolutely shut out from any medical appointment You 
have ypur choice of entering Uio higher or the lower service by 
complying with iu conditions, and whichever you enter, you mu^t 
rise inrengh iu grades according to nilcsi. At the samo lime I 
do not for a moment deny that you wUl not bo stf well paid as the 
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other departments of the public I'prvico. Pcrsonnlly, I shotihl 
bo glad fi) sec .your salaries regulated ou the same scale as those 
of the judicial officers. But ^ere is (yie thing which must 
encourage }bu to hopo,»and i^, that the prospects of your 
profossioii must improve a3»lhe country grows riclicr and more 
prosperous. If trade and agricuUuro Nourish, and the other 
classes of the community make more money, the earnings of 
the medical practitioners must also increase ; and so, if you .are 
not in the same portion with judicial officers in point of salaiy, 
you will be in a better position in respect of private practice. 
I have been connected now with this College for upwards of 27 
years, and seen something of its numerous alumni and their pro- 
gress. Many of those who Irclougcd to the first band of Di- 
ploma-holders are dead and gone, find ao likewise some of the other 
bands who have followed them, down to the present time. But 
the vast majority survive, and are in active employment. Not 
one of them has ever been known to starve if ho have been at 
all faithful to his profession, and several have l>ecomo absolutely 
rich. In Calcutta itsolf there is a large field for private practica 
\\^hereas 30 years ago very few believea that a Native Graduate 
of Medicine could get a living unless he entered Government 
service, the Administration Report of tho Calcutta Municipality 
for 1809 shews that there were in this town no less than 3()9_ 
Medical Practitioners, Licentiates of Medicine and Apothecaries, 
and 35 Native Doctors and Koberages, making a grand total of 
341 who had paid for Licenses during the year to practice medi- 
cine. This is a pretty large number; but it may be prcsumcfl 
tliat tliero were several more who had not yet taken out a license. 
To this wc iiave to add the practitioners located m the suburbs j 
and tlfcn we shall not be far wrong if wy assume the total numlrer, 
in and about Calcutta, to be soraewbere about 200. It will l>c 
observed that only a small proporwon of th^se are descrilicd as 
Native Doctors aud Koberages. It is obvious that by iVuttvc 
Doctors, is here meant Hakeems, twid not vernacular apothecaries. 
Even this small number will shortly disappear, and then the whole 
field will be left open to you. As here, so also all over India, the 
prospects of medical practice arc rapidly improving. The progress 
oi^imTrrafiVayKibas-rtiVamyciiCvriw?««via\Yi*iWf auu’.t ibw- /uirrs’ 
licnee, when the whole system is completed, the resources of the 
country will be so largely developed, and civilization will be so much 
advaucecl, that the demand for European medicine is sure to 
lic'come universal. To meet this great demand wc have our 
English aud Veruacular classes in Calcutta, Bomba}’, Madras, &a 
Tlic class of practitioners educated m English will never suffice 
for the wants of the ’^country. STlicy will have tO be largely 
supplenieuted by athe Ycmaculac cU^is ; and the sooner that 



necessity is fully rcalizcxl, l]fo better will it be for the interests 
of lodix In saying this I do not for a moment qut-stion the 
superioritjv of the Eogysh class.^.The English class has advan- 
tages which the vernacular classes cannot expect tO possess for 
a very long time to come. The English language i.s the key 
to a vast medical literature, and an introduction to almost every 
nationality on the face of the earth. The vernaculars have yet 
to create their medical literature, and are useful only in dealing 
with the natives of this country. There can i)e, therefore, no com- 
parision between the two. I myself am a strong advocate of the 
English education : first, because it opens a rich literature to the 
student, and secondly, because it fits him to serve in any province 
of India or other parts of Her Majesty’s dominions. At the same 
tin^e I cannot overlook the vaSt advantages of the vernacular 
classes. The vernacular languages arc your mother tongues. 
They cost you little trouble and expense, and the mstniction given 
in them you thoroughly undersLand. Cheapness and facilit}* of 
comprehension are hence two recommendatioas in their favor. 
Now, instruction in the art and science of Medicine and Surge^ 
in the vernaculars you already have. Tliis part of your education is 
conducted under teachers who take a pride in the discharge of their . 
duties. The most promtoent defect at present is the want of a suffi- 
cient number of vernacular medical books, and that deprives you of 
the opportunity of self-improvement by reading in the vernaculars. 
This 13 a real misfortune, but one which those of you who Lave had 
an English education can easily, and ought to, remove. Tho work is 
simple enough, being merely to translate from English into the 
vernaculars. This is a kind of work which is carried on in all 
civilized countries, and thus all valuable book< are being constant- 
ly rendered from one language into another among all Eufope.in 
nations. And if this is done by thoso who have a lich medical 
literature of their Own, how much uuxts must it be required by a 
people whose medical literature is scarcely yet in* its infancy ! I 
would advise you therefore to translate from English into the ver- 
naculars, every medical work you can manage* to get. If every 
one of you did something in this line, you would soon pos?ess a 
largo stock of vernacular works which would be tho best bequest 
. you could make to your countrymen. A good beginning for this 
has already been made. The works of Pundit Madusodun Gupta, 
DooTga Dass Kerr, Gungapersad Mookerjee, Meet Asbruff Ally, 
and others, are in the hands of most vernacular students. ‘ Eut all 
this is a mere drop in the ocean. You ought to have every stan- 
dard work translated into the vernaculars ; hut if that should be 
found too expensive, you should have'at least all tho good English 
manuals so translated ; far, until you do. this, tho great want of 
the vernacular medical schools cannot be adequately supplied. 
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Now 1 must say a few words on^tlie ucces&ity of keeping up 
your stivilics after you leave this college. Po not fancy when you 
have received your licenses to practias that you havc^no further 
need of study. If you do, y^^will be g!-cAtly mistaken, and find 
yourselves in a short time,bwuud the age. If you wish to be up 
to the day, your whole life must be one of continued study. Look 
at the department of surgery alone. New appliances, new reme- 
dies, new instruments, new modes of op^tion, and new plans 
of treatment are being continually introduced into practice. 
The consequence is, that wbat was considered good twenty- 
five years ago. is now antiquated and laid aside. All this 
betokens improvement, and the man who would move in the dull 
routine which he had learnt a quarter of a century back, though 
experienced, will be wanting in .bis duty to his clients. But that 
is not alL Ho unll also suffer in his pocket. The new competitors 
for practice will not hesitate to expose his shortcomings, and as 
there would be now a new genemtion who would know nothing 
of his autecedeuts, they would naturally leave him and go to abler 
and better-informed mem 

to private study, the best exercise for you will bo to mako 
contributioos to Medical Societies and Joumols. This will compel 
you to note, think, and speak with iaro, and to place your ideas 
and observations before your brother practitioners, from whom in 
return you will learn theirs. 

Lastly, you should form yourselves into an Association, not only 
for mutual improvement, but also for protMtion from wrong, and 
a just representation of your professional interests and opinions. 
Another tiling I would rccoramendjou to do is, that each of you should 
provide himself with a copy of the new KormonclatuTe of Diseases 
issued by the Royal College of Physiciaus of London. It is very 
good ; and if you peruse it carefully tind /opcatedly, you will not 
only become familiar with its contQpls, but j’our curiosity will be 
excited to read upon tbe* various subjects briefly noticed therein, 
as you will find the information you already possess defective and 
uosalisiactory on some of tbem. 

, National Education in India. 

I shall next draw your particular attention to the question 
of NaiiowJi Education in India, — a great controversy on which, 
has l>cen going on for some time. In dealing with this subject 
it w'ill be necessary to take a brief review of tbc progress of fl) 
Oriental Classical Education ; (2) Ve/naGular Education ; and 
(3) English Education in this country, < 

I. Okiental^Classical Education. 

The two classical languages, cuUivatod in this country are 
the Sanskrit and 


}^<inscrit . — ^The Sanskrit intimately incorporated with the' 
Religion, History, Law, Science, Pliilosopliy, and Literature of 
the Hindus. It is one of tlie most aucieiit of languages, and 
“aknowleilge of it,” in* the -wofiiy'bf Mr. E. C. B.\5’le3', “was 
the key which so xinexpectedly umo^kcU the treasures of philo- 
logj’.” Before the Mauomedan conquest it was extensively 
Rt\idied by the Bialunins, and was n sort of Kreemasoury among 
that learned ca.ste all over India. But it was never learnt hy 
women nor by the other ca.stcs, as a general rule, into which 
Imliaii Society is divided. During the Mahonmdan reigns the 
cultivation of it continued in the same way, although suffering 
very materially under the foreign rule ; and it wa.s not till several 
years after the firm establishment of the Briti'»h Goveramenti 
that the knowledge of it was made accesrihic to all .classes. It 
is a language extremely difiicult to learn, and a fair knowledge of 
which cannot be acquir^ in one or two years. It is never used 
ill the ordinary transactions of life, never Rpokco e.xccpt by learned 
men, and devoid’ of the light of modem civilization. Yet in the 
Vjcgiiimng of this century it w'as seriously adopted as the medum 
of national education to our Oriental Colleges with the result that 
their alumni, as descrilicd by ilaca»d.ay, were utterly useless for 
all wordly business, and had to be maintaiued a-s life pensiouers 
of Government. This Oriental mania did not finally die out 
till the vigorous aduiinistmtion of Lord William Bentiack, who 
entirely changed the cducaliontd l>olicy, established English 
fcchools, and instituted a careful enquiry into the slate of vcrn.a* 
cular education. Now the head quarters of Siinscrit learning arc 
the Sanscrit Colleges of Calcutta and Benares, and, ns the clas.sical 
origin of most of the vernacular kinguagcs, a knowledge of it is 
required hy tho Indi.an Universities. As a dead language it OGCupics 
bf're the same position a:l Greek nod liatin do in Europe. And 
therefore, althougir i{ has a «t[ong claim to our respect and atten- 
tion, the Sanscrit cau uever Ik) used *as the means of national 
education. 

Anttic.—Thc Arabic is intim-afelj incorporate<l willi the Religion, 
Histor)’, Law, Science, Philosophy and Literature of the 
Jlahomedaiis. It is the depoaitorj’ of the civiliz-ation of thu 
Saniccnic pvrlotl, aud was introducc^l into India hy her Slaliomedan 
conquerors. Although the Mahoiualana cstahlishwl no public 
Rchi^Is, colleges, and imivcrsitiM, like tho Briiish Oovernmenf, in 
India, there were attached to thc»r numerous mosques aud emarn- 
baras religious devotees who imidc It their voluntary hasiiif.ss to 
teach tho Koran. The Arabic is to the vcraaetilar Pei'iau what 
San«crit is to t!»e Indian scroacuhwsi, and lienee the veneration 
and attcatioa paid to it by all ^Mahomt^lans. Under the 1’riti‘h 
Government were e^tahllsiicd eeven! iladritw.^ to cultivate this 
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language, and they continue in «»xistenco to the present day. 
Like the^ Sanskrit, it is unsuited for popular education ; but for 
its great intrinsfe merits, a knowledge of it is required by the Indian 
Universities* ^ ' 

II. Vnni?Acui:.An Editcition. 

The vernaculars of India are very numerous. Mr. Bright, M.P., 
in a speech in the British House of Commons stated there were 
IS of them, spoken by 18 different nations Their grand charac- 
teri.stic is that they*are spoken alike by men and women, old and 
young, and high and low. The principal of them are the Hindi, 
Bengali, Punjabee, Mahrathi, Ouzrati, Tamil, Telugu, Ooria, 
Persian, and Urdu. Although poor in literature, history, science, 
and philosophy, and not used as. the language of the laws and 
religion, they were used everywhere for common speech, accounts, 
commerce, correspondence and the other purposes of daily life. 
They were extensively taught in every village, in indigenous 
schools, of which Mr. \V. Adam, in his first Report on Verna- 
cular Education, in 1835, calculated in Bengal and Behar alone 
100,000, giving “an indigenous elementary school for every thirty-- 
one or thirty-two boys of the school-going age, as there were no 
indigenous girls' schools.” This included the Persian and Urdu 
ns taught by the village AJoonsIiees, as well as the pure Indian 
Vernaculars as taught ny the village Gurus. Mr. Howell's 
statement that “there are in India at least twenty-five millions 
of children of a school-going age, of whom only G82,C91 receive 
more or less instruction in our schools,” although correct as 
regards the Government and Aided schools, is nevertheless not a 
fair statement of the case. In the first place, it must be remem- 
bereththat the twenty-five millious of childten of a school-going 
a^e is too large a proportion for a •population of two hundred 
millions, and many times in excess ofthepro^rtion in Prussia,— one 
of the most widely educafcd countries in the*world. Next, that a 
'great part of them are not under British rule. Then we must deduct 
a good half for fem.alo children, who are not at present within the pale 
of etlucatiooal operations. And lastly, wo must add the children 
taught in the indigenous village schools. The result will show, 
that the proportion of the educated to the uneducated children 
is by no means so insignificant as implied by Mr. Howell. Indeed, 
we might have known this from our own experience indepen- 
• dent of Mr. Adam’s Reports. 'The fact of the matter is from 
time immemorial it has been held to bo a stain upon a respectable 
member of native society not to bo able to read and write his ■ 
mother tongue. Hence thj practical division of the people into 
Bhodro (respectable) ' and Etur (vulgar), which are synonymous 
wth the educated and •the ignoradti and hence also the fact that 
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tlicre is liardly a village iu Ipdia wlicra families beloDgiog to the 
former do not instruct their male children in reading aii^ writing * 

Now I mil freely admit that this indigenous vernacular education 
is very pocTr ; but surely* when the_-^^op!e themselves, .are already 
spontaneously at work after their/own ‘fashion, it should not be 
difficult to extend the scope and ifiiprove the quality of their 
instruction. The school-going age in India is from 5 to 12 ; and 
the elementary schools for the masses contain few older children. 
At 12„ the children of the poor are withdrawn from school; girls 
got married, and the sons of the rich are serfc'to English schools. 
These elementary schools are hence infant schools, which, in civi- 
lized^ Europe and America, are best managed 'by lady-teachers. 
For girls no other agency^is so suitable, and in a country like 
India, where the native mothep are universally ignorant, thi^ 
kind of agency would be specially valuable. But that agency 
has yet to be created. With a few exceptions in the Presidency 
towns and Missionary establishments, due to the philanthropy 
of the Christian world, female teachers are not to be found 
even for the daughters of the rich. It is to be hoped, however, , 
that in course of time this crying want may be supplied 
through such beuevolent efforts as those of Miss Mary Carpenter and 
others interested in that work. Meanwhile something must bo 
dono, and we must try to do the best we can with such instruments 
as are to be found in the country. On the large scale our infant- 
school teachers for the present must consist of males ; but. if pro- 
perly superintended, even from them much good may be ob- 
tained. The grand •principle for these schools should he to 
irti'pari European knowledge in o popular and vei'nacular 
dress. The Rev. J. Long in his introduction to his edition of Mr. 
W. Adam’s Reports on Vernacular Education, published under the 
authority of the Governmaut of India, has fully described the 
various attempts made*on this basis during the present century 
down to this time, frSm whicif I shall m&ke some extracts. 

“ Mr. Ellerton at Malda, established some vernacular schools in 
the beginning of this cenfory.” 

“In ISli Mr. May, a missionary, began his first vernacular 
school in the Dutch Fort of Chinsurah.” In 1818 he had “ thirty- 
six schools and 3,000 pupils, when he died, succeeded by Mr. Pear- 


* Tliis sCDtimcDt is i^ell cxprc»sc<! in the folhnnug Sleia.— 
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son, who with Sir. Harley still further improrccl tho system. The 
success these schools was so remarkable that it attracted tho 
attention and support of Gcwcsjyneut Ip ‘1810 Captain Stewart 
opened twoVernacular schools' at Burdw'an in connection with tho 
Church Missionary Society ;*m 1818 he had 10 schools and 1,000 
pupils. In 1810 tho Calcutta School Society undertook the ma- 
nagement of a number of vernacular schools in Calcutta. In 
1817, Dr. Marshman of Serampore wrote on a system of national 
education, and the Sirampore Missionaries established 100 schools 
among the natives, which received the first year 8,000 rupees in 
subscriptions and donations. Previous to 1817, Mr, David Hare 
had devoted his remaining years, and savings, to Native Education. 
Mr, Hare's efforts were directed, iQ*the first place, toward tlie 
encouragement of the vernacular; he supplemented the defici- 
encies of the fl'tim Patshalas by the employment of inspect- 
ing Pundits and the grant of printed books. He then estab- 
lished a sort of Central Vernacular School directly under the 
School Society. This was a large institution and numbered 
about 200 boys. It was tho best vernacular school of the day. 
Distinguished lads from the vernacular schools were sent to tho 
Hindu College, in which the society always maintained SO boys. 
An English school was established afterwards, adjoining tho 
Central Vern.icular School, a number of select boys from which 
would attend tlie English classes also. In 1821 the school 
society (established under the presidency of the Marquis of 
Hasyings in 1818), bod 115 vernacular schools containmg 8,828 
scholars. In 1819, tho London Missionary Society directed its 
attention to- vernacular schools, and established them in 1820 at 
Chitla and other place-s in the neighbourhood of Tollygungc. 
The Calcutta Ghurch MUnonary Association had for many years 
GOO children under instruction, and the Baptist Missionary 
Society also several hundreds. Mis9 Cooke began, in connection 
■with the Church Missionary Society, Female i^cliools in Calcutta 
in 1831, after the failure of some previous desultory efforts by 
a few young ladies. In 1822 she had 23 schools and 400 pupils. 
The -CentraZ JSchool'WAa founded in 1824, and the Agarpara 
Orphan Refuge in 1827. About 1822 the Christian Knowledge 
Society began the system of "School Circles," each circle con- 
taining five Bengali schools and one Central School 

“A few desultory efforts continued to be made in subsequent 
years, which were entirely unheeded in the first rush to the English 
schools, and in the heat of tho battle which raged with fury between 
the Orientalists and Anglici^sts. They were resumed by Sir. W. 
Adam, who on the 2nd January 1835 addressed a letter on the sub- 
ject of popular ediicatioa,to Lonl W.«BcDtinck, and was appointed by 
Jiis Lordship to crx|uirc into tho state of Vernacular Education in 
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Bengal and Behar. Mr. Adam sdbmittcd to Government three most* 
valuable Reports on it, rccommendiDg;tbat the modern vernacular 
education should be engrafted on village system of indigen- 

ous schools. But bis plaus were rejwted by the Calcutta Council 
of Education, at which he resigned his bffice in disgust. 

“In 1844 LordHardinge established 101 Vernacular Schools, but 
they failed as they were placed under no proper supervision. 

“In 1843 Mr. Thomason commenced his plans of popular educa- 
tion 'on Mr. Adam’s model, in the N. 'W. Brovicces, and in 1845 
issued a circular to Collectors and their subordinates, pointing out 
how vernacular reading, writing, arithmetic, and mensuration bore 
on the people’s interests, and directing that they should encour- 
age the village teachers whom the people select. An Inspector 
was appointed to report upon village schools. Vernacular libraries 
were formed fot distributing elementary vernacular works among 
the village schools ; lists of the works proposed for study were pulv 
lished, aucl rewards for the profidency of their pupils^ offered to 
the school-mfCsters." Q'his plan In the North-West Provinces more 
or, less modified has proved eminently successful, and will remain 
a lasting monument to the fame of the late Mr. Thomason. His 
success has led to the iutroduclion of a similar system info tho 
Funjab, Oiidc, and other parts of India ; and now it is proposed to 
do tlic same in Bengal. This subject has been pressed upon tho 
Government of India by Home Despatches in 1 854, 1850, and 1864. 

“The Indian Educational Code is contained in the Despatches 
of the Home Ghvernmont of 1854 and 1859. The main olijoct of 
the former Despatch is to divert the cflbrts of the Government from 
the education of tho higher classes, upon whom they had up to that 
d.ite iKcn too exclusively directed, and to turn them to the wider 
diffusion of education among all cla.sscsof the people, and cspt cially 
to tho provision of priihary instruction for the masses. Such in- 
struction is to bo privided ljy*thc direct fnstriimentalilyjif Govern- 
ment, and a compulsory rate, levied tinder tho direct authority of 
Government, is poiated out as the best means of obtaining funds 
for the purpose. 

“ Tlic medium of education is to bo the vernacular languages 
of India, into which the liCSt clcincntaiy treatises in English sliould 
be translated. Such Imnslatious arc to be ndvertised for, and liber- 
ally rewarded by Govcnimcnt, as the means of enriching ycniacular 
litcratiirc. 

“ Tlic existing institutions for the stutlr of the classical lin- 
guages of India arc to l>o maiutmned, and rc.spcct tolicinid 
to ttie hcro^litaiy venemtion svbich they command. . 

“ All that rcmainesl for Government lo do for the higher rlavw.s 
was lo cst.ablish Univcrsit\-i lo cotiiplele the educational maclii- 
nvry in c.wh prciidcucy.” < 
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In ISG-i Sir Charles Wood wrqtel — 

“Thos* prinpiples are, that as far as possible, the resources of 
the State should bo so as to assist those cannot bo 

expected icp help thcmsolveviwid that ?hc richer classes of the 
people should be gradually induced to provide for their own 
education.” 

The educational policy for India is therefore very clear. 

Kow the present machinery for vernacular education, and the 
best mode of extending vernacular education, are described in a 
letter dated 21th August 1867 from the Rev, J. Long to Ilis 
Excellency Sir John La\7rence, Governor-General of India, 

ilr. Long considers the existing system of Vernacular Education 
to have worked well, its principal features being : 1. A Director of 
j^uhlic Instruction ; 2. Twenty KoTmal Schools in various parts 
of the country, to qualify vernacular teachers ; 3. ilodel Schools, 
supported by Government; 4. Grani-in-aid schools; 5, Gunc 
schools; C. Vemacula.r scholarshi-ps. He proposes, however, cer- 
tain alterations and expansions, the chief among which are tlio 
appointment of a separate Director of Vernacular Education, 
the Government grant to the Guru schools to be three-fourths, 
the education of the ryots and ioorking classes, female educa- 
tion, ilahomedan education, agricultural instruction, and greater 
encouragement of vernaciiikr literature. 

The next phase of the Vernacular Edneation is a correspondence 
between the Governments of Bengal and India relating to the 
mode of levying a local educational cess to meet the cost of Ele- 
mentary Vernacular Education for the lower classes. The last 
letter of Mr, Bayley, Secretary to the Government of India, on 
the subject, April 28th, 1808, was urgent. 

The* latest utterances upon this question were Mr. Howell’s 
paper read at the last Meeting of the Bengal Social Science Asso- 
ciation, and Mr. Bayley’s ytddress at* the lasS Convocation of the 
Calcutta University, both recommending Vernacular Education and 
appealing to the educated natives for support and co-operation, 

III. English Education. 

English is the language of Religion, History, Government, Law, 
Politics, Philosophy, Literature, Sciences, Arts, Commerce, Society, 
Domestic life and Public Opinion of the British race. It not only 
combines the characteristics of the Oriental Classics and Vernacu- 
lars ; it does something more, it reflects the busy activity of a fore- 
most race, ^ts civilizing action is hence most prodigious. The Eng- 
lish community in India has a great mission. Though small and 
scattered, it is composed meetly of educated and energetic adults 
in the prime of life, each of whom calculated to become a separate 
centre of civilization, whose influence for good upon the surrounding 

z 
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popvilation is great or small iix exact ratio as tLoy arc aeqaainted 
with, or ignorant of, tho English ' languaga Tiie actioiv of that 
agency is bounded only by tho limits qf.tho British Empire.. While 
the Vernaculars of India aro mere Idfc^ dialects, serviceable only for 
local purposes, and not understood bcyoiv'l their local limits, and the 
Oriental classics confined to the learned few, English has become 
tho lingua franca of tho whole country, heiug spoken all over India, 
and used for all official transactions. By a knowledge of this Ian* 
guage a Bengali, born and brought up in Calcutta, may ho usefully 
employed in Madras or Bombay without any hardship or incon- 
venience ; and by the present constitution of the public service, 
this contingency is provided for to secure tho greatest efficiency 
obtainable in tho working of our Civil Administration. It has, 
besides, a European interest and ntoney value. 

Tho English language is a perfect treasury of European civili- 
zation, and a knowledge of it is the host passport to success and 
highly-paid situations. The value of an English education to the 
Indian student is hence easily understood, l^th intellectually and 
pecuniarily it stands high iu his estimation ; socially, politically and 
commercially, it brings him in connection with the most advanced 
nations of tho world ; and morally, it lifts him out of the rusty groove 
of bis ancestors nod fills liis mind with the highest kind of instruction. 

At the beginning of the present century there was no systematic 
plan of native education in English ; btit a few individuals hero 
and there managed to acquire it by help of private teachers. 
From these gentlemen, under the auspices of Sir Hyde East, there 
originated a spontaneous movement in the native community of 
Calcutta, which eventually led to the foiindatiou of the Hindu 
College and Oriental Seminary. The first Englishman who took 
a warm personal interest in the English Education of the natives 
was the late David Hare, tvhose wonderful success attracted the 
notice of all philanthropists,<nDd ultimately obtained the recog- 
nition of Government. This was followed by the opening of an 
English school by the Rev, Dr. Doff, which was the signal for 
the establishment of similar schools by other ilissionary Societies. 
The popularity of these Institutions was so great that they com- 
menced to empty the vernacular schools, and then a great war 
arose between the Orientalists and the Anglicists, whicli, during 
the administration of Lord William Bentinck, finally resulted in 
the establishment of English schools by Government, 'From this 
time forth the progress of English education in India has been 
most marvellous, whicii received a still greater impulse by the 
substitution of Englisii for Persian as the language of the Law 
Courts. The achievements of this English education in the last 
forty years have been mpst startling. It has mobilised the 
inert Hindu, and , leaveucd the entire * Indian Society from 
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one end of the country to the otlier. It has awakened a senso 
of coranibn nationality among the heterogeneous races. It has 
weakened the hold of a ••t^^r^rous superstition. ,It has des- 
troyed the force of tenaaous custonos. I? has loosened the bonds 
of female slavery. It has surmounted the obstacles of caste, and 
thrown open lucrative professions to the competition of millions. 
It lias promoted trade, the administration of justice, the purging 
of the Law Courts, the study of modem science, and the improve- 
ment of Municipal institutions. In fine it ha.s nearly European- 
ized the whole country, which, mth the aid of English enter- 
prise, bids fair in no distant time to rival other portions of tho 
globe inhabited by the Aryan races. The foundation of the Indian 
Universities ivas the last expression of this movement, and the. 
vast number of candidates who* present themselves at their exa- 
minations is a test of the firm hold which English education has 
obtained on the affection of the people. 

At tho same time the cost, to the Stale, of tho machiueiy for Eng- 
lish education is said to be very great, being, according to Ur. Howell, 
Bs. 240 a year on the education of every graduate in our Indian 
Universities. This raaebiuery consists in each Governorship, of a 
Director of Public Instruction, Inspectors nnd Sulvinspectors of 
Schools, Goveruroent Schools and Colleges. Aided Schools and 
Colleges, and Private Schools entirely independent of Government ; 
and over all these a University in each Presidency. But the 
number of mduates is scarcely a measure of the amount of good 
which English education is doing. For every successful graduate 
there are at least fifty boys who receive an English education but 
who never graduate at all, and yet who must become better men 
than if they had never entered an English ScljooL 

Arid here I beg to quote the “ Resolution by the Government 
of India, Financial Department, No. ff29G/ dated Fort William, the 
31st March 1S70. ^ 

“ Read again Resolution No. 3233, dated 8th September 18G9. 

“Read docket from the Home Department, No 61, dated 2nd 
February, with enclosure, forwarding a reply by tlie Government 
of Bengal to the above Resolution. 

“ Resolution. — In the report now received from the Home 
Department, the Government of Bengal complains of the terms of 
the Resolution of the 8th of September, and controverts some of the 
assertions that it contains. 

2. " The object of that Resolution was gencrafiy to invite atten- 
tion to the laige expenditure in Bengal for giving nu advanced 
education to classes of the population who, it was believed, might 
be expected to provide f»A- their own education, and had ample 
inducements to do so, without roych,jfany, pecuniary assistance 
from the State. ,Considcring the very limited funds available for 
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the development of education, and the urgent importance of 
expending whatever money can be allotted by the Statd for this 
object in the most economical majuier; the Government of India 
invited the Government of Bengal to enquire whetbef the time 
bad not come, and whetber means could not be found, for sotting 
free some of the funds now devoted to high English education. 

3. *' The Government of Bengal appears to have regarded this . 
invitation as indicating disapproval of the principle upon which 
the Educational Department is administered in}he Lower Provinces. 

4. "It is urged, in the first place, that to tahe cognisance only 
of the imperial income and expenditure on account of education 
in Bengal, without at the same time referring to the sums raised 
and spent by the Local Government which do not appear in the 
imperial accounts, is calculated to^Iead to inferences unfair to the 
people of Bengal, and injurious to the cause .of education there. , 

5. " The Government of India regrets that the Government of 

Bengal should have deduced from the Besolution of September 
inferences .in no way intended by the Govemor-Gcneral in Council. 
That Resolution ha5 reference only to the effect of the expenditure 
for education in Bengal upon tho imperial finances, and it would 
not ])avo been consistent with its object to add to the figures 
which showed this effect any local revenues or expenditure. Doubt* 
less, no complete opintOD can be formed of the progress of educa- 
tion in Bengal without taking as much nolo of local as of imperial ‘ 
income and expenditure upon it; and any account of the opera- 
tions of the Educational DcpartracDt which cxclude<l local incomo 
and expenditure would be wholly unsatisfactory. , But it does not 
follow that it was improper in tho Resolution of Soptemher to 
deal with tho imperial receipts and expenditure only ; for the 
Government of India was considering nothing else. It is'very 
desirable that ail possible m*isundcrstandipg on this point should 
now be removed. < - « , 

C. "Further, the Government of Bengal urges that it isamistakc 
to supposo that tho bulk of the State expenditure for education 
in Bengal is for high English cdvaition, and asserts that not 
more than about .B34,000 is so spent The Resolution of Septem- 
ber stateil only the general impression of tho Government of India 
based upon the imperial accounts, in which tho classification of 
e<lucational expenditure is not very detailed. Dh'iding the imperial 
educational expenditure, so far ns tho imperial accounts furnish the 
means of doing so, between Eoglidi and Vernacular education, nnd 
distributing the c.xpcnditure not susceptible of classification ititc,ably 
between these two heads, the Govcruincnt of India find that more 

^ , than tlireo-fodrths* of the gross imperial 

on education m Bengal in 
"sss'rtrttai. ' ' 1SG8-C9 was on account.of English cduca- 
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tion. Calculated in tlic same \7ay, tbo earlier figures exhibit a stil 
larger proportion of the^ expenditure os devoted to English only 
The Governor-General in Cl/jxcilacknov^edges that thb proportion 
expressed by him agree? very much with this figured result 

7. “ He is, however, glad to find from the educational section of 
the Administration Report of the Lower Provinces for 18G8-G9 
{vide abstract in the Appendix*) that a much larger proportion of 
the unclassified expenditure than was supposed is on account of 
Vernacular eduiatios. Dividing the figures on pages 21G and 217 


* Stngal AdminUtralion Rtportfor tht year 1863-60. 


£dCC4TI0!I. 

Higher EduettiM — 

GoTcniment Colley affiliated to ib« Uiii\y;r8tt7 ia Arta 
Private ditto ditto 

Uifber and Middle Class CoTernment English Schools 
Ditto private ditto 

Ditto ditto for girts 

Etholanhipa in Govenunent Colleges ... 


Ds. Its. 

... 1,01,466 
. . 25.720 

... 2,29 730 
... 2,00,334 
. 18,673 

... 60 , 2 sa 

^ A 7,26,195 

vroportioB of C 1,93,727 


Be. 9,24,932 or 


Ytmaeular il/uestiVn— 

Gorermnenl Temacular aod Lower Seboob 
Privata ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto for Natlres ... 

Gorenunest Kormal Schools ... 

PriTate ditto 

GoTemment Scholarships tenable m Schoob 
Endowed ditto ditto 


£92,492 
60 96 

... 67.807 

... 1,86,939 
... 87,163 

... 1,15,219 
9,336 
... 43,411 

202 

B 4,eS.0S7 

rroportioa of C 1,27.26$ 


£s. 5,92,335 or 


£59.234 
39 04 


Direction 

Inspecjioa 

Miscellaneous ... ... ... 

Law, Medicine, and English Colleges ... 
Government Madrissas ... ... 

,, Schoob of Mediune 
SchoulofArt 

Ditto (special) 

Special Arabic, Sanscrit, Medical, and EDgineeriog... 


... 45.075 

... 2,48,240 
... 32,680 


0 3,25,995 


1,26,935 

17.731 

45,335 

19,083 


Total ... 17,54.990 
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of that report between English and Vernacular, and distributing 
the charge for direction, inspccUon and miscellaneous ratdibly be- 
tween thet\f^o, the Goverqpr-GeneraLSs-Oouucil finds that ^92,492 
were spent upon English, and i?59,234 oa Vernacular’' education, 
l>eiDg in the proportion of about VODG and 39 04 per cent, 
respectively. 

8. “ The difference between these figures and those given by the 
Government of Bengal arises probably from that Government 
attempting to distinguish between high and (^her English educa- 
tion. It is scarcely possible to make this distinctiou upon, any 
satisfactory basis ; and for the purposes with which the Government 
of India recorded the Resolution of September 1809, all English 
education must be classed as high. 

9. “ Tlie principle which the ubvernment of India had in mind 
in the Resolution of September applies alike to all English educa- 
tion. viz., this, that the motives which induce the people to seek it 
are primd facie sufficient for its rapid development without any 
contribution from the imperial finances. It is notorious that the 
same assertion can by no means he made in regard to Vernacular 
education. It may, it is believed, truly be said, in respect even to 
the most intellectually-advanced Provinces of India, such as Bengal, 
that the 4^sire for Vernacular education, or. as might distinctively 
be said, for education in order to develop the intellectual powers, 
apart from the immediate purpose of securing material advantages, 
is so low as perhaps hardly to exist. It is undeniable that in tliis 
form education ne^s, and ought to receive, much artificial stimulus 
and encouragement. 

10. “ The Government of India is glad to perceive that though 
dissatisfied with the terms of its Resolution, the Hon’ble the 
Lieutenant-Governor and the director of Public Instruction fidmit 
the practicability of gradually, and • with discretion, inereasiog 
the contributions of ^hose whd receive from the State, or by its aid 
an English education. 

11. “ The Governor-General in Council is of opinion that this 
should be kept constantly and prominently in view, and that it 
should he, in accordance with the views expressed by successive 
Secretarie.s of State, the constant aim of the Supreme and the 
Local Governments, co-operating cordially together, to reduce to 
the utmost the charge upon the State for English education with 
a view to render it as self-supporting as possible.” 

The withdrawal of the Government funds from the support of 
English Schools at this juncture as here contemplated, will be how- 
ever a serious uiisforlune, although English education may still go 
on, on a reduced scale, in Missionary a*od other Schools, the truth 
being the people pay to a couridcrable extent for their own educa- 
tion, and if one class of schools he aboHshed another class will flourish, 
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maintained by the richer portion of the native community Itself. 
Tlie mai? sufferers wilLb^ the poorer members of the great middle- 
class who cannot pay. \ ^ 

As a pecuniary investment, English edocation, though most costly, 
makes a better return for^tlie money than any other kind of edu- 
cation. The people know this, and are therefore more willing to 
pay for it than for an inferior article. The Oriental Classical edu- 
cation is the least remunerative, and so the least sought. The 
Vernacular Education has an intermediate pecuniary value. Though 
not so lucrative as Ehglish Education, still by its means a living 
may be earned, however bumble. The majority of situations in 
the Vernaculars of the country do not require a high standard of 
intellectual culture, and offer no inducement for a large expenditure 
of money. The positions requiring high vernacular qualifications are 
very few indeed. They .are those of the Pundit, the Moulvie, the 
Vernacular Teacher, and the Vernacular Medical Practitioner. Tho 
Pundits and Moulvies find employtqent in preparing students for 
the Universities. The vernacular teachers have the widest field 
for employment, but their emoluments are very low, except in a 
few cases when they are connected with Government or Aided 
^hools when they obtain a modest competency. The income of 
the Vernacular Medical Practitioners is not so limited. Even the 
Vernacular Apothecaries aro often in positions to permit of their 
adding something to their salaries by receipts from private prac- 
tice. Tho Vernacular Licentiates are still more able to do so, 
as they receive an education nearly as good as the English 
Licentiates. 

The .Vernacular Medical Classes arc indirectly one of the best 
feeders of the vernacular high schools, and it is a noticeable fact 
that .since the former were established, the latter have been better 
attended than before. It follows tliaS if ^he Vernacular Medical 
‘ Classes were made more attractive their qifiuence in promoting 
vernacular education and*Iiterature would be still more satisfac- 
tory. To effect this it would be necessary to raise tho standard 
of qualification for admission into the Vernacular Licentiate class 
of ttio Slcdical College, to make the vernacular medical educa- 
tional apparatus more complete, to extend the period of study, to 
ascertain the professional qualifications for the vernacular licence 
by a written as well as oral test, and to confer the vernacular 
licence through tho Calcutta University,* 

By doing this we shall promote a comparatively cheap Medical 
Education, provide cheap Medical advice for the millions, and 
supply a good motive for improving tho Vernacular Education. 


* If licences in Isvr and Engineering giren in the vernaculars ia the same 
the stimulus to vernacular ^ucation voul<f*^ sUll greater. 
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Now, to employ a liappy llgure of Frederick Von Schlcgcl, wo 
may represent the three kin^ of education I have-been«describ- 
ing, as afFeeJing numbers, by a tnincated^yramid,* of which the 
Oriental Classical Educatido will form t^o f\pex, the English Educa- 
tion the middle, and t^ie Vernacular Education the base. 

I shall next speak a few words on the education of the Upp(n', 
the Middle, and the Lower Claseea of Men, and the iyome7i of 
India. 

A . — ^Education of the UrPER Class of Men. 

The upper class strictly consists of the Indian Princes and 
Nobles who are not obliged to work for their bread. It might bo 
thought that pride, self-respect, the sense of duty and love of, 
learning, would make this the most advanced class in intellectual 

E regress. Unfortunately the rev^e is the truth. With a few 
onorable exceptions they are a set of lazy, selfish, avaricious, 
ostentatious men, ignorant to the extreme, steeped in vice, and 
leading a sort of existence little better than that of the wild 
beasts of the forest Education has hitherto made little 
or no impression upon them, and in- that respect they are not 
mucb above the meanest ryoi. Contemning it themselves 
they cannot appreciate the value of education in others. For 
eucn men it would bo a real mercy to be compelled to pay an 
educational cess, for, if they are satisfied with their own 
ignorance, they have no right to del)ar the advantages of educa- 
tion from others who need it most. The day will come when these 
men will learn their error ; for as some of them are now nominat- 
ed to the Councils of Government, the sorry figures they cut there 
must deeply hurt their personal vanity, and sooner or later stir 
them to the quick if from political considerations alone. Not till 
tben will they willingly submit their minds to education, — net till 
then will the spirit of iniellectual emulation enter their order, — not 
till then will they ceLse to be the cankt^ that eats into the'vit-als 
of the country, — not till then will they be a blessing instead of a 
curse to their countrymen. A few of them already receive a com- 
pulsory education in the Ward’s Institutions. 

B . — ^Education of the Middl'e Class of Men. 

The Middle Class includes the whole of the native gentry, and 
men who earn their bread by trade and intellectual occupations. 
It Tcptesants, the intaUigenceof the couatcy, and counts to: its tanka 
millions of men more or less educated. The most striking difference 
between the Indian and English landed gentry, is the perpetual 
division and Bub-division,of landed estates generation after genera- 
tion among the former, till each indivi^lal share becomes so small 
as to be wholly insufficient tQ support a family ; while among the 
latter, they descend undivided from father to son by the law of 
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primogcnjturc. Hcdccv ns a class, tlic great majoritj of the- 
Indian landed gentry small lioldings. Then the passion for 
tho possession of land as tho best provision for hisTamily is so 
strongly rooted in tho native mind, that ercry man so soon as ho 
C5an save a littlo money immediately invests it in the purchase of 
landed property. The native gentry arc, therefore, all proprietors 
of land, and the great bulk of them in needy circumstances. But 
while their attachment to tho soil is universal, they are precluded 
by the pride of castc’from cultivating it tliemselves. The actual 
cultivation is left to the Ityot, the rent paid by whom goes to 
provide for the commonest wants of Iiis landlord. With all this 
tho landed gentry do not enjoy a happy life. They are forced to 
seek other occupations to supplement the income derived from 
land, and in doing so to educate themselves more or less. Tho 
great body of them can obtain only a vernacular education and 
be employed in situations connected with accounts, commercial, 
agricultural, fiscal, &c., correspondence, documents, and other opera- 
tions in which writing and reading are necessary. Tho Verna- 
cular press is already beginning to open the eyes of this class, and 
n cheap and well furnished vernacular literature, circulating libra- 
ries, and Vernacular infant schools for all, and high schools for 
a few, will do for them a vast amount of good. Those of them 
who can afford it may afterwards, resort to English schools and 
obtain tho highest University honors. 

Every cess imposed upon land falls heavily upon this class of 
men, while tho vast majority of them, from tlteir distressed circum- 
stances, are ill able to pay it In material comforts there is little 
diffcicoce between many of this class and the better sort of ryots. 
So, although tlioy will probably receive the largest share of benefit 
from an improved vernacular cducatioa, ap educational cess upon 
land to promote it will become with them highly unpopular. 
They compose also ihc ch,ss the richer members of which have 
almost exclusive possession of the English and Anglo-Vernacular 
Schools and Colleges, and whose benevolence and wealth are often 
displayed by voluntary establish ment of private Vernacular and 
English schools lor tho good of their neighbours in bumhler circum- 
stances. This sort of charity will wholly cease if a ccmpulsncy ccss 
is collected from them by Government for the support of Vernacular 
Elementary Schools for the masses. 

C . — Education of the Lower Class of jMen. 

The Lower Class includes the abori^nes of the country, the culti- 
vators of the soil, and the g;eat mass of hahourets w’ho earn tlieir 
bread by actual bodily toil. This is the great class of ryots, born 
to lal>or, dressed in rags, eking oift with difficulty an existence of 
wretchedness, scanrily fed, spare-limbed, sleeping in miserable hut-s 
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surrounded by filfli and squalor, exposed to |lie inclemenjies of tbo 
weather, oppressed by all who approach tWm, and with minds which 
arc perfect Intellectual hWnhs. Tlio v6ry extremity <jf their con- 
dition lia-s roused the sympathies of Gofernment and led to the 
resolution to ameliorate it as soon as possible. In Bengal, however, 
this will be a serious undertaking, and will well deserve judgment 
and prudence as well na liberality and earnestness. The only thing 
suitable for them at present is vernacular education of an elemen- 
tary character, leaving the propriety of higher schools to he de- 
cided hereafter. 

i),— EDUGATrON OF TUB WOMEN OF INDIA. 

The women of India, although constituting one-half of the 
entire population, gifted by nature 'with all the attributes of phy- 
sical beauty, grace, virtue, piety, domestic habits, gentleness of 
disposition, good breeding, devotion to duty, affection and intelli- 
gence, and nominally occupying tbe social positions of their hus- 
bands, are yet in tlie matter of education ‘entirely on d dead level 
of ignorance. ^lotwithstanding the repeated and . persevering at- 
tempts at female education made by a few individuals from time 
to time, as a class they remain to this day a virgin soil. Instances 
aro not wanting, especially among native Cliristians, when their 
powers of education have been put to tbe test and found most 
satisfactory. But as a national question nothing has been done 
worth mentioning, Of all tbe great social problems to bo solved in 
this country, this is undoubtedly tho greatest. It is useless to hide 
from ourselves the fact that the degraded condition of’ tho women 
of India 'is the fountain-spring of numerous social evils. "While 
in enlightened Europe and (America, women aro pushing them- 
selves to the front, and claiming for themselves political and intel- 
lectual equality with*men ; iff India, th^ aro still jealously shut 
up in the seclusion of tbe zenana, and denied tbe commonest bene- 
fits of education and liberty. This is not a, sound state of things. 

It must be removed. And the subject demands the earnest con- 
sideration of every right-thinking man who has the true interests 
of the nation at heart- Now, for* the sake of the women alone, 
■the vernaculars of the country deserve ’ enriched''" ’ im- 
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As 10*1110 pQCiiniary^eans : when tlie British rarliamcnt, ac- 
corilio" to the most roceniVtaws, is about to sanction, by»passin" Mr. 
Forster’s Euucation Bill.-a heavy cxpciulAuro out of tlic National 
revenues for the promotioa of popular education in the British 
Isles, I may venture to conclude tliat any sacrifices on a similar 
olyect in India, out of the Indian Trcasuiy, will meet with the 
approbation of all men of political wisdom and cxporienco. 

In conclusion, I iWnk I may be allowed to sum up that all *lho 
three kinds of education I have describccl are neccssaiy to a com- 
plete scheme of National Education for India, and deserving of 
tho patronage of Government, the Oriental Classical as a com- 
plement to tho vernacular languages for their refinement and im- 
provement, the FerTiocufar, for’thc largest diffusion of knowledge, 
and the English, for the highest intellectual and moral develop- 
ment, tho most successful cultivation of the physical sciences, the 
political education and consolidation of the Nation, and as the 
best preparation for filling all responsible positions in the country. 
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surrounded by filtb and squalor, exposed tojhe inclemonjie'! of tbe 
weather, oppressed by all who approach tWm, and with minds which 
arc perfect Intellectual blanks. The v£ry extremity qf their con- 
dition has roused the sympathies of Gofernment and led to tho 
resolution to ameliorate it as soon as possible. In Bengal, however, 
this will he a serious undertaking, and will well deserve judgment 
and prudence as well as liberality and earnestness. Tho only thing 
suitable for them at present is vernacular education of an elemen- 
tary character, leaving tho propriety of higher schools to bo de- 
cided hereafter. 

J?.— Education of the "Women of India. 

Tiic women of India, although constituting one-half of tho 
entire population, gifted by nature with all tho attributes of phy- 
sical beauty, grace, virtue, piety, domestic habits, gentleness of 
disposition, good hreediog, devotion to duty, affection and intelli- 
gence, and nominally oeeupyiog the social positions of their Ims- 
haods, arc yet in the matter of education 'entirely on a dead level 
of ignorance. Notwithstanding Uio repeated and persevering at- 
tempts at female education made by a few individuals from time 
to time, as a class they remain to this day a virgin soil Instances 
ate not -wanting, especially among native Chuslians, when their 
powers of education have been put to Ibo test and found most 
satisfactory. But os a national question nothing lias been dotio 
worth mentioning. Of all the great social problems to he solved in 
this country, this is undoubtedly tho greatest. It is useless to Lido 
from ourselves the fact that the degraded condition of- tho -women 
of India *is the fountain-spring of numerous social evila jlVliilo 
in enlightened Europe andiAmcrica, women arc pushing them- 
selves to tho front, and claiming for themselves political and intel- 
lectual equality with *mca ; id India, they are still jealously shut 
up in the seclusion of the zenana, and denied the commonest bene- 
fits of education and liberty. Tiib is not a sound state of things. 
It must be removed. And tho subject dcm.and3 the earnest con- 
sideration of every right-thinking man who has the true intdrests 
of tho nation at heart. Now, for tho sake of the women alone, 
the vcniacwlars of the country deserve to bo enriched and im- 
provctl, to bo mado a fit instrument of education ; for, .whatever 
•TOgdd Aw* A?.y .aIwu'/ siihcir X'is^-s\^ .jidvusvA.hw ^Avpaww, A.lu* 
tnith must Iw admitted that for tho women nothing but tho 
vernacular education will do. The claims of the rcmacniar educa- 
tion, therefore, ore infinitely stronger tljaa those of any other ki«<l 
of cduc-ation, nnd, for tho widest ditTusiou of knowledge, worthy of 
tho imnortaiictf attached to* tbifji by tho- great fitate^tnen auJ 
philaniliropiits who have called puUic ollcalton to this subject. 
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(o'Uic pociiniary^fnns: wlicn t!io HrilUh rarli.imcnt, nc- 
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In conclusion, I tUnk I may bo allowed to sum tjp lliat all *tlio 
three kinds of (nlucation I have dcscribcil ftro necessary to a com- 
plete schema of National Education for India, and deserving of 
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provement, tho Vernacular, for’thc largest diffusion of knowledge, 
and tho English, for tho highest intellectual and moral develop- 
ment, the most successful cultix'ation of the physical sciences the 

E olitical education and consolidation of tho Nation, and a? the 
preparation fur niUog all responsible positions in tho cotmtr}'. 





tunitics of forming an accurale opinion of Iiis professional ac- 
quirements and of Ills general characten/^or the spate of six 
months Alr^ Chuckerhatty assisted ip^in prescribing for the 
outpatients, of Universitj’ College Hospital, and durilig this time 
treated a great number of cases of various diseases. Subsequently 
Mr. Chuckerbutty obtained, after a public examination, the im- 
portant office of Physician's Assistant to Dr. Walsbe and to the 
late Dc. Thomson ; and as I officiated during part of the time 
for Dr. Thomson, I had ag^n an opportunity of observing 
Mr. Chuckerbntty’s extensive knowIaJge of profession. I can 
conscientiously say that there are few men of whom I have formed 
BO high an opinion as I have of Mr. Chuckerbutty, He has 
diligently applied a mind of no common order to the study of 
Medicine, and few men leaving^ University College carry with' 
them €0 largo a stock of professional knowledge," or one endowed 
so largely with the powers which can extend it. 

I can only add that Mr. Cbuckerbutty’s amiable disposition and_ 
agreeahlo manners are ■certain to render Wi esteemed and regard-' 
ed by all who know him. 


A. rARKES, M.D., 


8, T7rTVR Sevkour Stbebt, rot-nuN Sqvabb, 
Aiijust lOM, 1849. 


lU.—^From Dr, C. J. B. Williams, of Medicine. in 

UnivertUi/ ColU^e, ConaxtUing Fhysidan to iha Hospital for 
Consumption, BrompUm, <to. 

Mr. S. Goodevc Chuckerbutty was a most assiduous and intelli- 
gent student at my lectures and at the Hospital during the period 
of four years, and completed his medical education in such a 
mauncr as to do, great credit to himself and his instructors. At 
the latter part of tffis peridtl he devoted his time principally to 
Practice of ilcdicinc, and gave evidence of an extensive and fami- 
liar acquaintance with the sdence and art of- Medicine as taught 
and practised in England. I have -therefore much pleasure in 
recommending him as a highly accomplished practitioner, and\n all 
respects an estimable roan. 

C. J. B. 'WILLIAMS, M,D. 

1,, Homes BruEEt^CiTEsnuu StQiiWE, 

Aujust 3rd, IHO. 

tv. — From Dr. Wsl SnABPBv, P.R.S, Professor of Anatomy and 
Physiolo'jy in Vnhersity CoUogs, London, and one of the Ex- 
aminert at the University of Lond^x. ^ ^ 

r,eins well acquainted wilh Mr.,a Goodevc Clmckerhutty, and 
having watched Lls progress with much interest during his attend- 



credit The opportanities I liave had of aprjjieciating your talents 
and character by private intercourse, have^^en mo a ver^ favour- 
able opimon*of you iu otl^er r^pects ; shall consic^er it a great 
misfortune, on public grounds, if your appKcation for an Assistant 
Surgeoncy should be unsuccc^ul. Of this I am convinced, that 
your appointment would not be more honourable to yourself than 
advantageous to tho East India Company's service. 

Pray believe me to be. 

Yours vety*truly, ' 

JOHN UKDLTIT, 

nounyiaVniretiutrCollrrc. . 


S. G. Crcckeubcttt, Zsa. 


YII . — From IticnAUD QoAty, Esq., F.R.B., Pro/estor of Analomy 
in University CaUegef and Surgeon to UjiiversUi/ ColUje Hos- 
pilal, London. 

Ur. S. G, Chuclcerbulty bas for somo years been a most attentive 
Student of hia profession, both in tho classes of this' College and in 
the Clinical Hospital Ho has always manifested tho possession of 
excellent abilities, and has given constant proof of uiitinog Industry. 
It would bb unjust to Mr. Chuckerhutty if I omitted to bear tes- 
timony like^^iso to his general conduct and demcanoar. Ho has 
Invariably been a most exemplary person in all respects, and lias, 
in short, always conducted htmsclfasa Oentlcman, os well ds a 
good Student * 


Kerrei. Srsacr, 
t819. 


r, QUAIN, , 

lYofi'Wr of OJuirU SairrrT. 
Vnlrmlt^CoUeto. 


VIII. — From TnoxAS Moatos. Esq., Felloio of the Foyed ColUge of 
Surgeons, Londaix, Surgton to Unira'sity College Ilosjnlot, and 
Surgeon to tJto Queens Prison. 

I luivo much pleasure in staling that I have been well acquaint- 
ed with ilr. Cbuckcrbutty during tlio Ihreo ye.'irs ho has in 

the study of llediciao and Surgery at Unlvcpiity College, where he 
highly dutioguUlied himself in tho annual public cx.aniuu{ioDs, 
obtaining s-.'veral very high honours. Ho also served as a Erener 
totheUtoMr. Eutoii, much to the tatislactioo of that-e:iiincnt 
Burgeon. I can, ihertfore, recommend Mr. Chuckcrbntly m in a 
very high degreo quali.'icd to perform the duties of Medical Officer 
to any publtc institulioa. . 

moves Jloirfo?.-. r.R.ax. 

( Svyeut W V£.r(TvT7 


t, Wex^Kx rXiCt, Cr*m tsjrAUv 
x»r )l:l, UlS. 



IX. — From Egbert J^mond Obabt, M.D., F.RS., V.L.B.KyProfmor- 
* of Comparativt Anatomy and Zochgy in Unxveroily College, 
Ztffidon. ^ * 

_ I have great pleasure in certifying that I have been most in- 
timately acquainted with Sr. & Q. Chuckerbutty for several years, 
and that he has been a most diligent, zealous, and successful 
student at the Medical School and in the Hospital. His private 
character and conduct are most praiseworthy and exemplary, and 
he possesses considcs-able attainments in general science and liter- 
ature. In the classes of Comparative Anatomy and Zoology, he 
gained the highest prizes awarded to merit, and showed the pos- 
session of very extensive and accurate knowledge of these depart- 
ments. % 


UKiTOunr CouBOB, LoimoK, 
August ISM, 1819. 


ROBEHT E , GRANT, BI.D., 
nrofMSor ef CotnpmtiTe Anatomy ul Zoology, 
UiuTeniiy Colitgo, London, to. 


X, — From W. H. Walshx, M4^., Professor of Clinical Zftdicine 
in UnioersUy College Hospital, and Professor of Pathological 
Anatomy in University College, London; Physician (o the 
Hospital for ConsumpiioTt, Brompton (at the time this Testun> 
ntnl was written), de. 

I certify that Mr. S. Q. Chuckerbutty acted as Clinical Clerk 
for a period of three months, and discharged the duties of the office 
with, remarkable care and zeal. He evinced a constant desire to 
increase his stock of information, and has in all respects made the 
best use of the opportunities afforded him by his official position. 
His clinical knowledge I conceive to be materially above the average 
of that possessed by students of fais standing. 

5 S' Wt H. 'WALSSE, M.D. 

UHtTEEnTT COIXEQB, 

Afijy ISM, 1848. 


Sll— From H. H". Goodzte, iI.D., F.RS., Professor of Anatomy 
in t!i« Medical College, Calcuttoi. 

Ti’nave’naii'lhe pleasure oi’Knowmg'iir.lj.'Ci.'CnTickefDutty since 
bis first entrance as a student in the Medical College of Calcutta, in 
1843. He was there distinguished by the zeal, industry, and abi- 
lity which have ever since marked his progress in an eminent degree. 
In 1845 he accompanied me to Eogland, where his career has been, 
attended by such noble f ucoss, that it requires no testimony from 
me to establish his chanjcter. 

Ho is a young man of great ability, possessing very extensive 
professional and general acquirements, at the same time that bis 
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ilV. — From iAe Rev. T. D. Maukice, Cftapiain oj ^incolria Inn, rrc! 
Pipettor of*3enercd and Ecdesiatlical Uistory, at King's Coh 
legs, London. 

I I have had the pleasure of knowio^ Mr. S. G. Chuckerhutty 
'during a great part of his residence in England • very intimately. 
I have the highest opinion of his moral character, of his general 
capacity, of his devotion to the particular studies which he has 
hcen pursuing in this country, and of his desire to make his 
talents and knowledge available for the benefit of the natives 
of India. He is a consistent Christian,— of course ’without the 
least arrogance towards his Hindoo brethren ; with such European 
cultivation, and retaining the empathies of his birth, 1 conceive 
no one could he better fitted to assist in raising the moral tone 
of his countrymen, or to servi as a link between them and the 
English. 

• . PREDBRICK D. MATJElCi; 

, ' Guptailx of Liocoln’B Iim, acd Prsfi-^sor of Ooncral 

and Etdeomtital Hiftotj, King’s College, London. 


XY,—Prom HraiBY Chajiles Pews, Esq., Cupper to UnivertUg Col’ 
legs Hospital, London. 

I beg to certify that Hr. S. Ooodeve Cbuckerbutty is fully 
qualified to pcirorm'the operation of cupping. 

HENRT CHARLES BEITS, 

‘ OippcT, CniTcm^r CciU«s« UstpiUi. 

70, WiMPots Sweep, Londok, 

Septanber 6lh, 1819. 


XVI . — Prom Geobqe Vineb Elus, Esq., F.R.S., J»«n'or Professor of 
Anatomy in Univernty College, London. 

This is to certify, that Mr. Chuckerbulty was a very diligent 
student in the dissectiJg-room of this College during the period 
of his studies here, and laboured most assiduously in obtaining 
a knowledge of practical anatomy. 

CEOBGE VINEB ELLIS, 

. JiimorFrofsssor of AnatosiT. 

Umveusity Coilece, 

AvQwiiZri, 1849. 
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CIV . — Ftom ihe Rev. F. D. AfAtmiCE^ Cluipiain oj Lincoln's Inn, and 
] Frofetaor of General and Sedaiaslieal Uistory, at King's Col- 

\ge, Lmdon. 

I I have had the pleasure of koowlc^ Mr. S. G. Chuckerbutty 

• during a great part of hia leadcncc in England - very intimately. 
I jL have tb^e highest opinion of his moral character, of his general 

capacity> of his devotion to the patticalar studies •which ho has 
been pursuing in this country, and of bis desire to make his 
talents and kno'wledge available for the benefit of the natives 
of India. He is a consistent Christian, — of course without the 
least arrogance to'warda his Hindoo brethren ; with such European 
cultivation, and retaining the sympathies of bis birth, 1 conceive 
no one could be better fitted to assist in rmsing' the moral tone 
of his countrymen, or to serve as a link between them and the 

* English. 

PBEDERICK T>. JrAlJEICE, 

. tS Ins. ud Viefeuor el Oenml 

Add Ecclenasticn Iluterri King’s College, London. 


XV.— jPron* Henrt Charles Peto, Esq., Cvpper (o Universiig Col- 
Jege Hospital, London, 


I beg to certify Ibat Mr. S. Ooodeve Cbuckerbutty is fully 
qualified to perform the operation of cupping. 


70, Tfnipow Stmtst, Losdos, 
SepltmifT 6lh, 1S49. 


HESRT Cn ARLES EETTS. 

Copper, Umronitp OoUege UosptUl. 


XVI. — From Georqb Vi.fER Etu^ Esq., F.ILS., Junior Frofstsorof 
Anatomy in University London, 

This is to certify, that Mr- Cbuckerbutty nns a very diligent 
student in the disscetbg-toom of "ihis College daring tho period 
of his studies here, and laboured most assiduously in obtaining 
a knowledge of practical anatomy. 

, ^ OEOROE VINER ELLIS, 

. Josior rnfessor of Asatomr. 

UmTKUSITY CoitEGE, 

Aiigvit 1S1&7 



